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It’s hard work being 
a famous movie star. 
That’s why I make surę 
I always drink mv m : !k. 
Drinking Vermont milk 
does morę than build 
strong bones - it helps 
preserve Vermont’s family 
dairy farms. Believe me, if 
dairy farmers didn’t need 
help, I would never have 
run for the house. 


Vermont Milk 

Where’s your mustache?" 
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Finding 

Community 


V ermont is beautiful, no ąuestion about it. But 
this state's got something even morę beautiful 
than beauty — and that's its vibrant sense of 
community. It's one of the things that makes 
Vermont different. 

The simplest definition of it I can think of is what hap- 
pens every Saturday morning in the summer at the 
Farmers' Market in Montpelier. There are a couple of 
dozen vendors at the market, selling garden produce, 
flowers, homemade piekłeś, craft items, mapie syrup and 
morę. It's not much different from similar markets all 
over the State. 

Almost as soon as the market opens, it 7 s mobbed. Peo- 
ple are there not only for the fresh lettuce and rutabagas 
and gladioli, but also for the chance to gossip, see friends, 
trade information, and generally to catch up with what's 
happening in town. In the process, community happens. 

It happens everywhere in Vermont, but we recently 
came across such an outstanding example of community 
in action in the little Connecticut River valley town of 
Newbury that we had to let you in on it. The story of the 
Caledonia Community Work Camp tells itself, with 
some expert help from Isabelle de Pommereau, starting 
on page 60. 

A different kind of community, seasonal, but nonethe- 
less deep-rooted, is described in Nancy BoardmaiFs piece 
on southwestern Vermont's Lakę St. Catherine (page 36). 
And Dorothy Sucher remembers a now-departed mem- 
ber of the central Vermont community in her recollec- 
tion of the late Adele Dawson (page 29). The very Ver- 
mont-style approach being taken in a new wildlife refuge 
along the Connecticut River is explored by writer David 
Dobbs starting on page 64. And the Bellows Falls Alumni 
Weekend is an annual celebration of that community 
(page 86). 

The vegetables and flowers I buy each weekend at the 
FarmeTs Market sustain me through the week, it's true. 
But even morę sustaining is the thread of contact with 
my neighbors that I renew there every Saturday. To me, 
that's YermonFs quiet secret. 
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Sterling Sugar on Snów 

I was delighted to see the pho- 
tographs of Sterling Weed (page 41) and 
Sugar on Snów (pages 44-45) in the 
Spring issue. While working as a re- 
search assistant at the University of 
Vermont for Professor Richard Sweter- 
litsch, I helped interview Mr. Weed in 
the summer of 1988 for a project on 
Vermont folklore and Vermont's 
mapie sugar industry. 

Although we had never met before, 
Mr. Weed invited Professor Sweterl- 
itsch and myself indoors, provided us 
with lemonade, and proceeded to 
speak about his life and, in particular, 
his family band. When it was about 
time to leave, Mr. Weed asked me to 
help him get something from his cellar 
freezer, telling me that he had planned 
a surprise for us. Inside the freezer 
were several containers of snów which, 
Mr. Weed told me, he always saved 
from the winter. 

When we arrived back upstairs, I 
could smell mapie syrup beginning to 
boil on the kitchen stove. It was the 
first and last time I have ever had sugar 
on snów in the middle of the summer 
with the temperaturę above 90 degrees 
outside! Having grown up in Burling¬ 
ton, but rarely getting the chance to 
visit, I want to thanlc Veimont Life 
(and Sterling Weed) for reminding me 
how fortunate I was to have lived in 
Vermont. 

Anthony J. Ouellette 

Solihull 

West Midlands, England 

Pve just finished reading the Spring 
issue and, as usual, my only complaint 
is that it could have been twice as 
large! 

I do have a ąuestion, however. I as- 
sume that you had no information on 
the family eating sugar on snów in 
Warren Dexter's 1940 photograph [Ver- 
mont Scene]. Am I correct or were the 
names withheld for certain reasons? 

R. J. Potter 

Bomoseen 

You are correct. After nearly 60 years, 
Warren Dexter could not recall the fam- 
ily’s name. If anyone knows it, wed he de- 
lighted to hear from them. — Editor 

Continued on page 1 7 


The Yermont Country Storę’-] 

“The centerpiece ofWeston is the justly famed Vermont Country Storę.” Vermont Life. 

We’ve Been Part of Yermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, 
Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a 
new magazine that would capture the beauty and spirit of the 
State. They named this new venture, Yermont Life. For over 50 
years now, Vermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life, which has for all these years 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State while depict- 
ing its incredible natural beauty. Lymm 0rto „ 


A Visit You’ll Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known 
in all 50 States through the Yoice of the 
Mountains mailorder catalog. We have 
two Stores: the original storę is located in 
the picturesąue village ofWeston. Our 
second storę with the popular bargain 
attic is conveniently located right off 1-91 
in Rockingham. At both Stores yoif 11 find 
products you thought had long disap- 
peared such as penny candy, Vermont 
Common Crackers, and floursack towels, 
as well as many other useful and practical 
items. Interspersed with the merchandise 
are hundreds of artifacts from the past - 
it’s like shopping in a museum. A visit 
you’ll remember long after you get home. 

‘7 find that if if s not in The Yermont Country Storę , you can do without it.” 

San Francisco, California. 


COME YISIT OUR STORES 

Rt. 100 WESTON - Our Original Storę. 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Extended Hours: July-Ocober 9-6pm 

Closed Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKING HAM 

Visit our catalog bargain attic. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Extended Hours: July-October 9-6pm 

Sundays 10-5pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę 

Dept. 2472 P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 
1-802-362-2400 

Circle Roader Scrvice Number 177 
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Saving "The 
Baby Sitter” 

I n the fali of 1946, 
members of the sixth 
grade class at 
Burlington's Taft Ele- 
mentary School went 
on a wonderful bus trip 
down Route 7. They 
stopped at Rokeby Mu- 
seum in Ferrisburgh and 
at Middlebury College; they 
yisited authors Walter Hard 
and Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher and, way down south 
in Arlington, they stopped 
to see Norman Rockwell, 
the famous illustrator. 

It was a memorable trip, 
particularly the visit with 
Rockwell. When Alison 
Pooley, a member of the 
class, died of cancer a year 


later, the children raised 
$48 and wrote to Rockwell 
asking to purchase a smali 
piece of his art, perhaps a 
pencil sketch, to be dedi- 
cated in Alison's name. 

They were stunned when, 
in 1948, the artist sent them 
"The Baby Sitter," his 25- 
by-30-inch oil painting that 
had been the November 8, 
1947, Saturday Evening 


Post cover. Rockwell 
also returned the $48. 
The painting, still bear- 
ing the safety pin Rock¬ 
well had stuck in the 
baby's diaper, hung in 
the halls of Taft School 
for the next 30 years. 

When Taft closed in 
1978, "The Baby Sitter" 
went to the Chittenden 
Bank for safekeeping. In 
1995, the Burlington 
school system found it 
owned a Rockwell now 
worth $300,000, and it be- 
gan to consider selling the 
artwork to provide money 
for art education and other 
programs. 

This didn't seem right to 
members of the sixth grade 
class of 1946. They and 
other concemed citizens be- 
lieved the painting should 


stay in Vermont, a remem- 
brance of their classmate, of 
RockwelPs generosity and 
of the kind of caregiving it 
portrays. They organized 
the Save the Baby Sitter 
Campaign. 

The plan is to raise 
$300,000 to buy the paint¬ 
ing and install it at UVM's 
Fleming Museum for all to 
see. That would keep "The 
Baby Sitter" in Vermont 
and help the school system 
establish an endowment for 
art education. 

Plans cali for placing the 
painting at the Fleming this 
fali. For information or to 
make a tax-deductible con- 
tribution, contact Burling¬ 
ton School Foundation for 
Save the Baby Sitter, 150 
Colchester Ave., Burling¬ 
ton, VT 05401. 




W arren Preston is a 
man with a dream: 
that the golden age 
of farm machinery — the 
era of John Deere's two- 
cylinder "Poppin' Johnny" 
tractor, steam-powered 
tractors and the gas-pow- 
ered drag saw — be cele- 
brated and preserved for 
generations to come. 

Preston began dairy farm- 
ing in Randolph Center in 
1959, just two years before 
introduction of diesel trac¬ 
tors helped usher in large- 
scale mechanized farming. 
Since his son took over the 


farm four years ago, Preston 
has been organizing the Ver- 
mont Agricultural Mu¬ 
seum, collecting antiąue 
machinery and locating 
books on the history of Ver- 
mont farms from the late 
19th century up to 1960. 

This July 5 and 6, the old- 
time machinery will be 
fired up and teams of work 
horses and oxen will be on 
display during the annual 
VAM Field Days at Exit 4 
off Interstate 89 in Ran¬ 
dolph. Visitors will be able 
to view antiąue tractor 
pulls, take rides in a horse- 


drawn wagon, pet farm ani- 
mals and sample Vermont 
dairy products amid the 
rhythmic cacophony of 
gas-fired and steam-pow¬ 
ered machinery. 

As a non-profit Corpora¬ 
tion with 150 members 
and 12 trustees from 
throughout the State, the 
museum is seeking a cen¬ 
tral site for a farmstead 
museum and library. To 
make donations or to join 
and receive the newslet- 
ter, contact Warren Pre¬ 
ston, HCR 67, Box 35, 
Randolph Center, VT 
05061. 

— Beth Champagne 


Steam tractor in 
transit at the Yermont 
Agricultural Museum's field 
days last summer. 
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Richard Howard 



An Encore for the Vergennes 
Opera House 


A fter a silence of 23 
years, the century-old 
Vergennes Opera 
House will echo this sum- 
mer with the sounds of live 
musie, dance and theater. 

On July 7, the opera 
house's grand reopening 
with the Vermont Sym- 
phony and Gov. Howard 
Dean marlcs a special tri- 
umph for Vergennes resi- 
dents and members of a lo- 
cal nonprofit group, Friends 
of the Vergennes Opera 
House, as they celebrate the 


return of the arts and live 
theater to their smali city. 

"This is truły an example 
of good old Yankee hard 
work and Vermont values 
coming together to save a 
building and restore pride 
in a community," said the 
group's president, Gerianne 
Smart. 

The Vergennes Opera 
House is in the 100-year-old 
Romanesąue building in 
the center of town that also 
houses city offices. Built in 
1897, it was the local enter- 


tainment venue for decades, 
but closed in the mid-1970s. 

The Friends of the Opera 
House has raised morę than 
$200,000 in donations, 
grants and in-kind contribu- 
tions sińce its formation in 
1993, enough to restore the 
building and reopen its 
uniąue Opera House The- 
atre. A fuli season of events 
is planned, ranging from a 
local yariety show to perfor- 
mances by the State sym- 
phony. 

For information: Friends 
of the Vergennes Opera 
House, P.O. Box 88, Ver- 
gennes, VT 05491, tel. (802- 
877-6737). 



e madę such a 
to-do about Vermont 
Life' s 50th anniversary 
that we must notę that Ed 


Battey, the rabbit hunter 
depicted with his beagle 
in Richard Howard’s 
1976 North Bennington 
photo [Autumn 1996] has 
reached a morę im- 


V E R M C 


the opportunity to experi- 
ence the first day of 
school many times sińce 
then. After his own 
schooling, he became a 
teacher. He has taughtfor 
nearly 20 years and now 
teaches math at Town- 
shend’s Leland & Gray 
Union High School. 

Emma Davis was first 
elected town clerk of the 
little Lamoille County 
town of Waterville in 
1937, and was re-elected 
every yearforthe next 60. 
When she stepped aside 
last Town Meeting Day, 
she told WCAX-TV she 
hoped townspeople re- 
membered her as “a per- 




pressive milestone: 
He’s 100, living in 
Pittsfield, Massachu 
setts, and walking 
well with the help 
of a cane. 

You may also 
remember Paul We¬ 


ber, the cute first-grader 
experiencing the first day 
of school in the 1959 
photo by Angelo Lomeo 
and Sonja Bullaty that we 
ran in our Winter 1996 
photographers’ retrospec- 
tive. Well, Paul has had 


son who respected their 
rights and also respected 
their dollar.” To have suc- 
cessfully weathered three 
generations of Town 
Meeting Days, she must 
have done just that. 
Miriam Nelson, Norton’s 


N T E R S 


town clerk sińce 1949, 
appears to be the next 
longest-serving town clerk 
in the State, according to 
the State Department of 
Public Records. 

St. Johnsbury’s Fair¬ 
banks Museum & Plane¬ 
tarium has honored Ver- 
mont Life EditorTom 
Slayton with its an- 
nual Franklin Fair- £ 
banks Award. 

c/) 

The museum 
cited Slayton’s < 
work at Vermont > 

Life as well as his 
commentaries on 
Vermont Public 
Radio as part of “a 
career in journalism seek- 
ing the soul of Vermont.” 

If your kids have ever 
watched Kratts’ Crea- 
tures, the Public Broad- 
cast System’s fast-paced 
get-to-know the animals 
show, there’s a Vermont 
connection. Martin and 
Chris Kratt, the show’s 
intrepid narrators, stars 
and creators, live in the 
Northeast Kingdom. At 
appearances last winter in 
Burlington they were 
mobbed by appreciative 
kids. 

The Kratts grew up in 


New Jersey, but as 
preschoolers they started 
coming to northern Ver- 
mont on family camping 
trips to the parcel of land 
their parents had bought. 
Their interest in animals 
stemmed from their expe- 
rience in Vermont — see- 
ing porcupines, having 


snakes crawl into their 
tents, watching brook 
trout in the stream nearby. 

“This is where we had 
our first creature adven- 
tures,” said Martin, 31. 
“This is where we got our 
whole philosophy of 
wildlife and wilderness 
from.” 

While Kratts’ Creatures 
continues its successful 
run on PBS, the Kratts are 
working on new projects, 
including 18 children’s 
books with titles like Go- 
ing Baboony and Crea¬ 
tures in Crisis. 



Chris and Martin Kratt 


PART TWO... 


Autumn Dryad 



W e thought we had a pretty 
good idea of who had 
posed for I /ermont Life's cele- 
brated 1947 “Autumn Dryad” 
cover, but apparently we were 
wrong. 

As we noted in the Spring is- 
sue, photographer Mack Der- 
ick’s daughter, Dorothy Derick 
Coffin, had said she believed 
the model was named Dianę 
Stone. However, the weight of 
the evidence seemed to lean to- 
ward Virginia Myrick Sloan, 
who had modeled frequently for 
Derick. After the article ap- 
peared, however, Mrs. Coffin, 
who worked with her father in 
his studio for 15 years, located 
several newspaper clippings 
that seem to prove that Dianę 
Stone posed for the picture. 

Laurence Swan of Essex, 
Massachusetts, also supplied 
us with one of the clippings, 
found glued into a copy of the 
1947 issue. 

The articles State that Dianę 
Leota Stone, then 17, was the 
model and that the photograph 
was taken in 1946 along Fur- 
nace Brook in the Rutland 
County town of Chittenden. 
“Miss Stone’s woodland activi- 
ties are not quite so ethereal as 
the cover would have one be- 
lieve,” one clipping noted. “She 
is a member of the only 
women’s rod and gun Club in 
the United States.” 

Undoubtedly, her aim was 
better than ours. Our apologies 
to anyone confused by our ear- 
lier article, and our thanks to 
Mrs. Coffin for her research. We 
think this may be the finał word 
on the subject. 
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Circle Reader Service Number 104 


Retire to Wake Robin where you will thrive on cultural opportunities, 
intellectual challenges and new friends. Put down roots on a scenie 137 
acre wooded site overlooking Lakę Champlain. Enjoy the freedom to 
pursue your special interests while you 
experience the peace of mind of 
on-site long-term health care. 

Discover Wake Robin — a 
beautiful place to grow. 

For Information about oitr 1- and 2-bedroom 
apartments and cottages, cali 1-800-462-0856. 


Vermont's Only Life Care 
Retirement Community 

200 Wakk Robin Dr., Shelburne, VT 05482 
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f VERM0NT 


Where old time Vermont values still exist... antiques from our attics, crafts madę by our 
neighbors, hand scooped ice cream with pure mapie syrup. Find all this and morę at Kennedy 
Brothers renovated Vermont Creamery • u Main Street • Yergennes, Vermont 05491. 


Rt 22A (Just off Rt 7) 


802.877.2975 • www.kennedy-brothers.com 


POST BOY 


So Long, Herb... 

H erb Ogden Sr., a longtime Hart- 
land resident and former State 
senator who was an institution 
in the upper Connecticut Valley, died 
this past spring at the age of 85. 

He was a printer, a cider-maker, an 
inventor, a writer, politician, hiker and 
trail builder. He was both frustratingly 
stubborn and charming, and consis- 
tently fought for his political ideals — 
most of which centered around local 
control and concern for local educa- 
tion. 

A Republican, he served four terms 
in the Vermont Senate. He never cam- 
paigned for office; rather, he said, he 
"stood" for election and voters could 
make up their own minds. Most of his 
Hartland neighbors remembered him 
as the operator of a traditional cider 
mili, as a printer, and as the creator of 
a thousand smali inventions. He and 
his mili appeared in the Winter 1959 
and Autumn 1990 issues of Veimont 
Life, and he was also in the Spring 
1969 issue because of his work with 
the Ascutney Trails Association. 

Friends may also remember him dri- 
ving through Windsor County in an old 
pickup sporting bumper stickers that 
declared: "Adjust? Heli no! Fight it!" 

Characteristically, Herb Ogden had 
printed the bumper stickers himself 
on his own printing press. 

Chittenden Reservoir 
Land Becomes Public 

T he land around Chittenden 
Reservoir, long a natural and 
scenie asset to the Rutland area, 
is now in public hands. Central Ver- 
mont Public Service Corporation has 
sold 2,800 acres surrounding the 674- 
acre reservoir to Green Mountain Na¬ 
tional Forest for $2.2 million. 

CVPS will retain 75 acres and its hy- 
droelectric generating facility. The sale 
was part of the utility's efforts to sell 
off assets that do not produce income. 
The reservoir has long been accessible 
to the public for boating and fishing, 
and the kind of income that the sight 
of Mount Carmel looming over Chit- 
tenden's blue waters has always pro- 
duced has been spiritual rather than Fi¬ 
nancial. 
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Vermont on the 
Continent 

I n eastern Belgium, not too far from 
the German border, you can find a 
bit of Vermont. Vermont Life sub- 
scribers Claudine and Jean Gilet own 
and operate Le Vermont, a restaurant 
near Verviers that was inspired by the 
Green Mountain State. "We have trav- 
eled a lot across Europę and the U.S.A., 
but nothing can be compared with the 
splendor of the colors during the fali in 
Vermont and the charm of your smali 
towns," says Jean. So in establishing 
their restaurant the Gilets followed a 
Vermont theme: lots of wood, items 
from the Vermont Country Storę, a 
chainsaw-carved raccoon from the 
Spinning Wheel in Waterbury Center, 
Vermont posters and the State flag, 
plus a sign madę in Manchester, to 
mention a few details. "We hope and 
we want to be a little part of Vermont 
in Europę," said Jean. And that extends 
to the food. Although it is mainly 
French and Belgian cuisine, you can 
also get apple pie and mapie syrup! 

UPDATES 


Once Vermont was the only State 
without a Wal-Mart; now there are 
three, and we're going to stop counting. 
Wal-Marts have opened in existing 
structures in Bennington and Rutland. 
The newly built Williston Wal-Mart, 
which opened last winter after a six- 
year debate, is part of the rapid devel- 
opment off Interstate 89 east of Burling¬ 
ton. The land, once farmed, will now 
be home to acres of shopping space. 

Some related facts: the Burlington 
suburb of Colchester now has a popula- 
tion of about 16,400, surpassing Ben¬ 
nington and making it the state's 
fourth largest municipality. The town 
of Essex, including Essex Junction, is 
within a few hundred people of passing 
Rutland (18,000) as the state's second 
largest municipality after Burlington. 

Lassie has come home to Vermont 
via a new cable series on the Animal 
Planet Channel. In the show, Lassie 
and her faithful human friend, Timmy, 
live in Hudson Falls, Vermont, a very 
New York name for a Green Mountain 
town. To make matters worse, the 
show is filmed completely in Quebec! 



Stratton Mtn., VT • Church St., Burlington, VT • Springfield, VT 


1 - 800 - 841-8820 

Circle Reader Service Number 158 


Matthew Burak Fumiture 



18th and 19th Century Designs Cali today for our 

color catalog 

Custom Design Service 802 684^2156 

Original Art A $5 value — FREE! 

ROUTE 2, BOX 279-27, DANYILLE, YERMONT 05828 
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POST BOY 



Rebirth 
Along Lakę 
Memphremagog 


N ewport's Princess, a 
replica Mississippi 
paddle wheeler, is 
once again ferrying visi- 
tors on dinner cruises and 
moonlight journeys across 
the waters of Lakę Mem¬ 
phremagog. The steam be- 
hind Princess, and the fuel 
for so much optimism in 
the city these days, is a grand redevel- 
opment of Newport's waterfront. 

The State plans to break ground this 
summer on a downtown office build- 
ing and retail complex along the city's 
lakeshore. The project's broader goal is 
to restore Newport, the little city on 
the lakę, not far from a golf course, a 
siei resort, Interstate 91 and another 
country, to its former elegance. 


Lakę Memphremagog from the hills of Newport. 

The waterfront project has entrepre- 
neurs like Chris and Lorraine Jo- 
hansen, who own the paddle wheeler, 
investing in and excited about New¬ 
port^ futurę. "It will be the best thing 
that's happened to this town in 100 
years," says Chris Johansen. 

The old buildings at the foot of Main 
Street have already been leveled, ex- 
posing a grand view of Lakę Mem¬ 


phremagog, whose name 
comes from the Abenaki 
Indian word for wide, ex- 
pansive lakę. That lakę is 
an untapped resource. 

Besides the State office 
building and retail space, 
the waterfront plan in- 
cludes a bicycle path and a 
^boardwalk along the 
| lakeshore where visitors 
Scould fish, listen to cham- 
2 ber musie or simply gazę 
c2 out across the lakę toward 
the mountains in Quebec. 
The folks in and around 
the city hope the lakefront project will 
make Newport as much a tourist des- 
tination as the other Newport — the 
one on the ocean in Rhode Island. 

"We^e got the best-kept secret in 
the world right here," says Ken Ma- 
goon, a Newport native and former 
mayor who is now the city manager. 
"Now we'd like to share it." 

— Bryan Pfeiffer 



V 

HAWK 


lez-mo/f-/A /pa/* ieccrip/i, m-o-im/aiu faAe 

reJ-wt, udere'/irioacu u^/ma/e du. 


HAWK INN & MOUNTAIN RESORT 

ROUTE 100 • PLYMOUTH, YERMONT 05056 



Letyour spirit soar in a limmous Hawk 
villa, perched bigb on a Vermont 
mountaitiside, surrounded by endless 
Green Mountain riews and silent sunlit 
woodlands. 

In the Black Riw ralley helou\ Hawk's 
50 rootn inn bustles with summer 
actiiities, from swimming in the new 
riierside lap pool and boattng on Lakę 
Amherst to horseback riding, biking and 
hiking on miles of trails that lace the 
1,200 acre mort. 



1 .800.685.HAWK 
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Moose Creek Ltd., 

1592 Central Avenue 
Albany, NY 12205 

Just west of the Adirondack Northway 
(1-87), Exit 2W 
Mon.-Sat. 10-6 

(518) 869-0049 
FAX (518) 869-3785 


Moose Creek Ltd. North, 

10 State Rt. 149 
Lakę George, NY 12845 
Adirondack Northway (L87) Exit 20 
(Corner Rt. 9 and 149) 
Mon.-Sat. 10-6, Sunday 1-5 
(518) 745-7340 
FAX (518) 745-7513 


Fine and Uniąue Home Furnishings, Accessories and Gifts 
Complete Interior Design Services. 


Interior Desigri by Moose Creek Principles, Patricia DeMento and Stephen Momrow 


Photo by Randall Peny 
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M ix two and a half cubic yards 
of vermiculite with an eąual 
amount of perlite. Break up 
three bales of peat moss and add to the 
mixture. Fire up the backhoe and mix 
three bucketloads of compost into the 
pile. Now fili 187 window boxes with 
the blend, and plant four petunias in 
each box, or 748 plants in all. Place 
window boxes on hangers outside 187 
Windows. 

For most of us, that's gardening on a 
grand scalę. For the professional gar- 
deners at the Trapp Family Lodge in 
Stowe, it's a routine spring chore, as is 
planting 9,000 tulip bulbs and tending 
the 750 plants in the four large flower 
beds around the lodge. 
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By Kathleen Hentcy 
Photographed by Gary Hall 


What's that got to do with the back- 
yard gardener, or even someone who 
just likes to look at flowers? Every- 
thing. 

The professional and amateur gar- 
deners presenting their gardens and 
garden tips at the annual Stowe Flower 
Festival offer home gardeners a rare 
opportunity to learn while surrounded 
by the annuals, perennials and flower 
beds they're discussing. 

"Most flower shows are held indoors 
in the spring, to get gardeners pumped 
up for the upcoming season," the 
Stowe Area Association's Tom Kaiden 
notes. "Ours is held outdoors in the 
gardens. I don't know of any other 
show done like that." 


Stowe s Blossoming Flower Fest 
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The uniąue character of the fes- 
tival is paying off. In 1992, its first 
year, between 800 and 1,000 people 
attended, mostly from Vermont. In 
1996, the fourth festival drew about 
3,000 people from the Northeast 
and Canada to this resort town 
where landscaping and flower gar- 
dens play a big role in the beauty of 
inns, restaurants and many private 
homes. 

The festivaTs 30 
events, all but three of 
which are free, introduce 
gardeners to new plants, 
new uses of familiar 
plants, how to make gar- 
dening easier, cheaper, 
and a home garden morę 
beautiful. Festivities 
open with a Friday night 
hanąuet that features 
herbs, edible flowers and 
an address by a nation- 
ally known gardening 
expert. There are also 
several tours of profes- 
sionally maintained gar- 
dens, as well as self- 
guided garden tours, and 
a tour of three private 
gardens via Stowe's trol- 
ley-like buses. New gardens are se- 
lected each year, and so far there are 
plenty morę to choose from. There are 
hands-on workshops, lectures and 
demonstrations galore, covering such 
topics as landscape design, Container 
gardening, perennial propagation, bon- 
sai, herbs, wildflowers, natural trel- 
lises, pruning and tree care, and how 
to create a garden pond. This year, 
even the local art gallery, the Helen 
Day Art Center, is involved. During its 
"Art in Bloom" program, Vermont de- 
signers will arrange flowers to comple- 
ment artwork in the gallery's multi¬ 
media exhibit by artists who interpret 
the beauty of flowers and gardens. 

• 

On a cool, rainy Saturday morning 
last June, morę than 120 people arrived 
for a tour of the Trapp gardens. Susan 
Mandigo, in charge of gardens and 
grounds at Trapp's, ąuickly added a 
second tour with assistant gardens and 


The Stowe Flower Festival 
is unusual among 
flower shows because it is 
held almost entirely outside, 
among Stowe s many 
beautiful gardens. 

From garden tours to lectures , 
demonstrations and art 
exhibits, most of its events 
are free. 


grounds manager Richard Schwei- 
denback in charge. 

As his group gathers around a 
perennial bed in front of the lodge, 
Schweidenback identifies the 
plants. He notes the preferred grow- 
ing conditions of many and throws 
in information gardeners usually 
learn only through years of mis- 
takes or hours of poring over boolcs. 
Schweidenback tells the group 
that perennial beds 
should be dug up and di- 
vided every eight years. 
"Except peonies," he 
says. "They live to be 50 
to 60 years old. If I put a 
peony in now, I really 
don't think about it 
again." When digging up 
perennials, he cautions, 
at least one third of the 
plant's roots will be lost. 
"So you have to lose one 
third of the top. Cut it 
back." Gardeners can 
save money, he says, by 
growing perennials from 
seed just lilce annuals. 
"They're not hard to grow 
from seeds," he says. 
"You pay about $2 to $3 
for a packet of 50 seeds, versus $5 to 
$10 for a plant." 

"Oh no!" says one woman in the 
group, explaining that when she tried 
that all her plants were burned by the 
sun. 

"You didn't harden them off," 
Schweidenback says. 

At Trapp's, new perennial seedlings 
are first put out in the spring under the 
protection of a cold frame. On the sec¬ 
ond day they're put outside only for 
one hour in the morning sun, and for 
two hours the third day. "We continue 
that way until we can leave them out 
all day," Schweidenback says. 

As he passes some euphorbia, its 
stalks topped with a spray of smali 
blooms that looks like a cushion, he 
runs a hand over the top of one stiff 
flower: "I love this ; it feels just like 
rubbing a 7-year-old's crew cut." 

Then Schweidenback leads the 
group off to Trapp's one-and-a-half 
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FLOWER FESTWAL 

June 27-29, 1997 


OVER 30 FREE EVENTS! 

Banąuet with Fred McGourty, author and 
featured guest of PBS' Victory Garden. 

Breakfast with Carol Carlson, Stokes Seed Company. 

ALSO THIS SUMMER: 

The International Food & Winę Expo, July 10-13 

Cali for morę Information & a fuli Calendar of Events! 

1 -800-24-STOWE 
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Fly Fishing 

SCHOOL 

The Fly Rod Shop in conjunction 
with Golden Mapie Inn offers an all 
inclusive three day private fly fishing 
school for beginners to 
advanced anglers. $450 per person. 
1-800-535-9763 (Shop) 
1-800-639-5234 (Inn) 
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coming up tor 
our annual 
flower festivals. 
How about you? 

17,000 bulbs are 

blooming tbis spring. 

Trapp Tulip Fest (May 9-31) 
Stowe Flower Festival (June 26-29) 
Special packages available. 


%jppTamiItj ijod^e 

A Mol ntain Report in the European Tradition 

BY THE FAMILY THAT INSPIRED “THE SOUND OF MUS1C" 

— 

800-826-7000 wiivw.trapptanuly.com 
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Evergreen Gardens 
of Vermont 


Perennials 
Annuals 
Shrubs 
Trees 


Route 100 
Waterbury Center 
just south 
of Stowe 


244-8523 



'• Open every day 
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Sagę Sheep Farm 

Stowe, Vermont 
Afternoon tea on the farm 
Homegrown Spring Lamb 
Sweaters • Blankets • Woolens 


Tea 12:30-4:30 

Reservations 
Recommended 
Mid June to Mid 
October 

802-253-2955 
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Cjables 

& Inn 


A CLASSIC VERMONT COUNTRY INN 
from Century 014 Inn to 
Country Elegant Suites 

1-800-GABLES 1 
yniwmpataółe $teoA/aAt 
(Sum/net < ^$/wtden ($ 

1457 Mountain Rd., Stowe, VT 05672 
www.gablesinn.com 
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ye oLde 
Endand Inne 


iere's a special place nestled among the Green 
Mountains in Stowe, Yermont where romance thrives - 
perfect for that special celebration, getaway, hone\Tnoon 
or second honeymoon. Beautiful rooms and luxurious 
suites feature four posters, Pireplaces, and jacuzzis. Savor 
superb dining ftom our award-winning chef. Unwind in 
our famous countiy pub. AAA & Mobil recommended 

800 - 477-3771 802 - 253-7558 

433 Mountain Road • Stowe, \T 05672 

www.oldeenglandinne.com 
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Inn & Resort 

The Ultimate Stowe Summer Getaway 

♦ Located in the heart of Stowe ♦ 

♦ Beautifully appointed accommodations ♦ 

♦ 2 of Stowe’s finest restaurants ♦ 

♦ Health club, indoor & outdoor pools ♦ 

♦ Adjacent to Stowe’s 18 hole golf course ♦ 


800-253-2232 

P.O. Box 369, Mountain Road, 
Stowe, VT 05672 




» 


Member 

International Association 
of Conference Centers 
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INNS AND OUTINGS 


acres of vegetable and cutting gardens. 

In the gardens at Whisker's Restau- 
rant, author and environmental educa- 
tor Eveleen C. Cecchini tallcs to 50 
people about how to make their gar¬ 
dens morę attractive to birds. 

Putting out a birdbath is the single 
most effective way to bring birds into 
the yard or garden, Cecchini says, but 
to make it successful, even a birdbath 
reąuires planning and follow-through. 

"A birdbath on the ground is a dirty 
trick," she says. "It's an invitation to 
cats" to stalk the birds. So put out a 
bath on a stand, but don't stop there. 
Rig up some sort of dripper over the 
bath, she says, and birds will flocie to it. 

"I had a birdbath out for years, and 
only got hornets and sąuirrels," she 
says. "Then I attached a dripper, and it 
was amazing how many birds came." 
The sound of the dripping water and 
the ripples on the surface announce 
the presence of the bath, drawing the 
birds, Cecchini says. 

The dripper can be madę by hanging 
over the bath a plastic jug with a smali 
hole in the bottom, she says. It should 
drip 20 to 30 times a minutę. 

The water in the bath should only 
be two to three inches deep, and re- 
placed regularly. Otherwise, algae that 
may be toxic to birds can flourish. She 
warns, however, that under no circum- 
stances should anything be added to 
the water, either to keep algae from 
growing or water from freezing. 

Antifreeze will kill any animal that 
drinks the water. Besides, Cecchini 
says, "There's a reason water freezes. 
If it's that cold, birds should not be 
talcing baths." 

If a birdbath sounds like too much 
trouble, Cecchini offers the three easi- 
est things to do to enhance your yard 
so morę birds will visit ; don't mow all 
tali growth, leave brush piles around 
the yard or garden's perimeter for 
cover, and leave some standing dead 
trees for woodpeckers, chickadees and 
bluebirds. 

"I would know my yard was the per- 
fect place if I had a bluebird nesting in 
a natural cavity," she says. 

In another workshop, Julie Barash of 
Thistle Down Native Perennial Nurs- 
ery in Waterbury talks about garden- 
ing with native plants. Spider wort, 
purple dome asters, blue Cardinal 
flower and several types of coreopsis 
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time doesnt stand stdl. 
It laps quietly 

ag’ainst the skore. 

Basin Harbor is the ideał setting for a 
quiet and calming escape. Here, fiery 
sunsets, lakeside country cottages, many 
with fireplaces, and long walks will 
rekindle a romance or begin a new one. 

Couples Escape 

Complimentary champagne, flowers, chocolates and 
Continental breakfast from $76/night (pp, dbl. occp.). 
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BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On Lakę Champlain, Vermont 
Owned and operated by the Beach family sińce 1886 . 


1-800-622-4000 Box MVL7, Vergennes, Vermont 05491 
E-mail: res@BasinHarkor.com Weksite: www.BasinHarkor.com 
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Our KINGDQM 


s / 93 0ur Kin g dom 

/ V is only a few 

' / I easy hours 

v x { ji from major New 
England cities via 
1-91 & 1-93 & US Rts 2 & 5. 


jiiririLK in the Northeast Kingdom... you’ve never 
seen so many wildflowers, shades of green in the trees, 
I or lakes so pristine. Come and enjoy this unique region 
| of Vermont with its sensational museum collections; 

| excellent restaurants to suit everyone’s tastes; a wide 
| array of accommodations from bed & breakfasts and 
| full-service inns to quality motels; and unique shopping 
? opportunities from Vermont-made products and crafts 
| VERM0NT t0 anti 9 ues - And for the sports enthusiast, 

I there is hiking, biking, golf and morę. 


Discover Vermont’s 
Northeast Kingdom today. 
For information contact: 
Northeast Kingdom 
Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. B, 30 Western Ave. 
St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 

1-800-639-6379 
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INNS AND OUTINGS 


are just a few of those she mentions. 

"These plants had to go to England, 
become famous there, and then be- 
come known here," Barash tells a 
group of morę than 50 people. 

Native plants have several advan- 
tages, Barash says: "They're highly re- 
sistant to disease, they're suited to the 
climate, and they need less or no fertil- 
izer or watering." In most cases, she 
adds, native plants are not invasive 
and will not spread from where they're 
planted, unlilce such non-native plants 
as purple loosestrife, a water-loving 
flower that has taken over many wet- 
lands. 

Barash has before her on the ground 
an assortment of potted perennials to 
show the group. She would have had 
morę, she says, had so many people 
not bought them at the Flower Festi- 
val tent. 

At the tent in the Whisker's Restau- 
rant field, dozens of people inspect the 
items for sale. In addition to plants, 
there are power mowers and tillers, 
granite garden sculpture, wrought-iron 
gates and plant hangers, wild flower 
art, soaps, oils, perfumes, cards and 
jewelry, planters, and garden boolcs. 
Although by 11 a.m. the day remains 
cool and rainy, there is no evidence of 
it among this crowd. Those who aren't 
considering a purchase are studying 
the festival brochure, deciding which 
workshops or tours to attend. 

One woman notes that the get-to- 
gether on Computer software and the 
Internet for gardeners isn't until Sun- 
day. Her friend looks askance. She says 
Sunday afternoon she'11 head for the 
worlcshop on "Tales that Plants Tell," 
about the follclore and mythology of 
common plants. 

How To Go 

This year's Stowe Flower Festival 
will be held June 27-29. It begins at 9 
a.m. Friday and runs through Sunday 
evening. Workshops and tours are free, 
except for the Trolley Garden Tour, 
which costs $10. Tickets for Friday 
night's banąuet cost $30 per person. 

Special lodging packages that in- 
clude the banąuet are available. For 
morę information, cali the Stowe Area 
Association, (802) 253-7321. 


Freelance wńter Kathleen Hentcy lives in 
Elmore. 
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Southern Yermont: 


at ‘ToCC Qate 

! Elegant , 
‘Ectedic, 
and 


ARLINGTON 

Candlelight Motel. Immaculate. spacious rooms 
with CATV, phones, refrigerators, individual heat 
& A/C. Four landscaped acres adjacent to the fa¬ 
mous BattenKill. Four seasons of activity — ski- 
ing, fishing, swimming in our pool and spectacu- 
lar mountain views. Fireside lounge, Continental 
breakfast & reasonable rates. N/S rooms avail- 
able. AAA/Mobil approved. Historie Rt. 7A, Ar- 
lington, VT 05250. (802) 375-6647, (800) 348- 


E?cquisite[y french. 



Jor Jesewations (802) 362-1779 


5294. 

BRATTLEBORO 

Latchis Hotel. Elegantly restored 1930s Art Deco 
hotel in historie downtown. Complex includes 3 
screen Latchis Theatre, Latchis Grille & Wind- 
ham Brewery with freshly brewed aleś and lagers. 
Deluxe lodging includes Continental breakfast and 
complimentary movie tickets. Winner of the Yer¬ 
mont Preservation Trust Award for Excellence. 
Recommended by Best Places to Stay in New 
England. 50 Main Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301. 
(802) 254-6300. 

DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the picturesąue 
village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable lodging in 
our 1804 Main Inn and seven surrounding historie 
buildings. Dining is an informal and delicious ad- 
venture in American regional cuisine. Minutes 
from Manchester. Children welcome. Open year- 
round. Linda & Jim McGinnis, Innkeepers. 

Dorset, VT 05251. (802) 867-4455 or (800) 639- 


JoCl Cjate Jo ad 
Manchester Center, Jermont 
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GOOD CHEER 

a restaurant, a brewery & a great hotel 
“all under one roof ’ 



WINDHAM BREWERY-celebrating 
the seasons with freshly brewed aleś & lagers 
LATCHIS GRILLE - serving a unique mix 
of American &C International cuisine 

GOOD NIGHT 

the distinctive smali hotel 



catering to the independent traveler sińce 1938 
LATCHIS HOTEL • 802-254-6300 
50 MAIN STREET, BRATTLEBORO, VT 05301 


1620. 

Dorset Inn. Vermonf s oldest continuously operat- 
ing inn has been the center of town life in Dorset 
for over two centuries. The stately old inn beside 
the Dorset Green offers 31 rooms, including two 
suites, all with private bath. Excellent Creative 
American cuisine is prepared by chef-owner Sissy 
Hicks. Serving breakfast, lunch and dinner. 
Reservations suggested. Church Street, Dorset. 

VT 05251. (802) 867-5500, (800) 835-5284. 

MANCHESTER 

Equinox Mountain Inn. Ascend to 3,835' for a 
breathtaking experience at New England’s only 
mountaintop inn. Surrounded by 8,000 private 
acres, this 1948 inn features outstanding service, 
fine Continental dining (public), 17 spacious 
rooms, fuli breakfast, private bath. all with spec- 
tacular panoramie views. Hiking. Open May-Oct. 
Skyline Drive, Manchester, VT (802) 362-1113 
or (800) 868-6843. http://sover.net/~equinox 

The INN at Willow Pond. Four Season Resort. 
Conference Center and Retreat. 20 scenie acres 
with panoramie mountain views. A country inn 
with all-suite accommodations. Vermont marble 
baths. Saunas. Fitness room. Fireplaces. Fine din¬ 
ing in restored 1770 farmhouse. Authentic North¬ 
ern Italian cuisine. Fine Italian wines. Route 7A, 
Manchester, VT 05254. (802) 362-4733 or (800) 
533-3533. 

MistraPs. Located in the elegantly refurbished Toll 
Gate Lodge. MistraPs offers exquisite French cui¬ 
sine amid an intimate riverside setting. Winner of 
WINĘ SPECTATOR'S “Award of Excellence.” 
Savor such specialties as Chateaubriand for two, 
Veal Medallions, or Salmon Cannelloni. Chef 
owned and operated, Dana & Cheryl Markey. 
Reservations are necessary. Fully licensed. All 
major credit cards. Rte. 11-30, Manchester, VT 
05255.(802)362-1779. 

Olympia Motor Lodge. The motel that “feels like 
an inn”, set on seven acres in Deer Meadow, 
north of town. All rooms with private bath, re- 
mote CCTV, phones, some with king beds. smok¬ 
ing and non-smoking available. Spacious “back- 
yard” with heated pool, tennis court and browsing 
deer. Close to dining and shopping, golf privi- 
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leges at Manchester Country Club. Rt. 7A, Man¬ 
chester, VT 05255. (802) 362-1700. Reservations: 
888 3 OLYMPIA. 

Fal mer House Resort Motel. A AA ♦♦♦♦ Spec- 
tacular views, located on 22 acres surrounded by 
The Green Mountains. Luxurious rooms, private 
baths, A/C, refrigerators, in-room coffee, 
C.A.T.V„ telephones, smoking and non-smoking 
rooms. Romantic, modemized suites and rooms in 
a unique Victorian or country-style decor. U.S. 

7A North, Manchester Ctr., VT 05255-0657. 

(802) 362-3600. 

Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant. An inn to 

escape to! Double Jacuzzis, in-room fireplaces, 
exceptional restaurant — in two beautiful Federal 
homes in quintessential Vermont village. Relax- 
ing atmosphere — European ambiance, American 
warmth. Suites individually decorated, many with 
antiques, all with phones. Try “Mark Skinner 
Suitę” — two fireplaces and double Jacuzzi. 

S138-S335, dinner & breakfast included. West 
Rd., off Rte. 7A, Manchester Village, VT 05254. 
(800) 822-2331. Fax (802) 362-2586. 

PERL 

Johnny Seesaw’s. Elegantly rustic log lodge offer- 
ing private guest rooms, family suites & two-bed- 
room cabins with living room & fireplace. Mag- 
nificent country cuisine & winę list. Pets permit- 
ted. Peru, VT 05152. (800) 424-CSAW. 

WILMINGTON 

The White House of Wilmington. Elegant yet ca- 
sual accommodations in 23 romantic guest rooms, 
4 with two-person Whirlpool tubs. Award-win- 
ning Continental cuisine served daily for break¬ 
fast, dinner and Sunday brunch. Indoor and out- 
door pools, Whirlpool & sauna. Championship 
golf, hiking. biking and boating nearby. Packages 
available. “One of the ten most romantic inns...” 
[N.Y. Times]. Route 9, Wilmington, VT 05363. 
(800) 541-2135. 
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Central Yermont: 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a se- 
cluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 77 
lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces and two 
main guest houses. Golf, tennis. water sports and 
a great children's program. Open May-October. 
Basin Harbor. Box MVL8, Vergennes, VT 05491 
(800) 622-4000. 

FAIR HAVEN 

Atlantis Marble Inn «& Restaurant. Historie 1868 
marble mansion in the heart of scenie lakes/ski re¬ 
gion. Horseback, hike, canoe, golf or relaxing. 
Romantic rooms with fireplace and Mediterranean 
cuisine. An exceptional experience for $75- 
$ 175/night: may include breakfast/five course 
dinner. Easy access to VT Route 4, exit 2. 12 
West Park PI.. Fair Haven, VT 05735. (802) 265- 
4556. E-mail: atlantis(a)vermontel.com 

KILLINGTON 


Cortina Inn. Beautifully run inn. extraordinary 
food. Spring/Summer/Fall — central to shopping. 
historical sites, antiquing, golf, tennis, hiking, 
mountain biking, pool, fitness center, alpine slide. 
Winter — alpine skiing, snowmobiling. skating, 
sleigh rides. Exquisite food and attentiveness 
brings guests back. We’11 help you experience 
Vermont’s best. Route 4 between Rutland and 
Killington. (800) 451-6108. 
www.cortinainn.com 

Red Clover Inn. Idyllic mountain setting on 13 
acres — this 1840's inn offers sumptuous break - 
fasts, majestic views, exceptional candlelit cui¬ 
sine, 12 enticing rooms with hand-inade quilts, 
antiques, private baths, some whirlpools...blazing 
fires. Warmth and hospitality. Hike, bike. browse. 



G et away to an 
intimate inn 
in a pristine Vermont 
village. A quiet, refined 
ambiance invites 
relaxation or romance. 
Many rooms with wood 
fireplaces and double 
jacuzzis-one suitę has 
two fireplaces and a 
double jacuzzi! 


Youil Ordy Be Reluctant To Leave. 

RELUCTANT PANTHER INN 

West Road, Manchester Yillage 


1-800-822-2331 


European restraint, 
American informality, 
Vermont beauty. 
Comfortable bar 
and excellent dining 
complete your stay. 

Midweek ski 
packages available. 

Cali to arrange 
your escape. 
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swim, relax. AAA ♦♦♦. Color brochure. Mid¬ 
week specials. Woodward Road, Mendon, VT 
05701. (802) 775-2290 or (800) 752-0571. 

LUDLOW 

Jewell Brook Inn. Tum of the century farmhouse 
with 10 comfortably appointed guest rooms. 
Sumptuous breakfast. Relax in our reading parlor 
or stroił our grounds and pond. Nestled at the 
base of Terrible and Okemo Mountains with 
thrilling scenie roads and mountain biking, hiking 
trails and trophy status trout fishing nearbv! (800) 
681-4855 or (802) 228-8926. 82 Andover'St. 

(Rte. 100), Ludlow, VT 05149. 

Nikki’s Restaurant. Celebrating 21 years! Dinę in 
casual elegance. Fresh seafood, Maine lobsters, 
hand-cut Black Angus steaks, chops, pastas and 
the freshest summer salads from local VT grow- 
ers. Air-conditioned and smoke-free. “Winę Spec- 
tator’s” Mobil Guide *** Award of Excellence. 
Nightly 5:30 pm. At the foot of Okemo Mountain. 
Route 103, Ludlow. VT 05149 (802) 228-7797. 
MIDDLEBURY 

The Middlebury Inn. Middlebury’s premier com- 
munity focal point offering 170 years of friendly 
hospitality and superb New England farę. 80 ele¬ 
gant rooms, private baths, phones. cable TV. A/C. 
Gift Shop. Unique packages. Historie downtown, 
boutiques, museums, waterfall. 30 miles to Shel- 
bume Museum & Vermont Teddy Bear Factory. 
AAA ♦♦♦ Member Historie Hotels of America. 
On the green. Middlebury, VT 05753. (802) 388- 
4961,(800)842-4666. 

Waybury Inn. Step back in time and experience the 
charm of an authentic stagecoach inn. Known to 
many as Bob Newharfs Stratford Inn, the Way¬ 
bury offers comfortable lodging, a cozy pub and 
fine country farę. Just minutes away from Middle¬ 
bury which offers shopping, sightseeing and 
many cultural and community events. Route 125, 
East Middlebury, VT 05740. (800) 348-1810. 
PLYMOUTH 

Hawk Inn & Mountain Resort. Situated on 1,200 
acres in the Green Mountains, Hawk offers a 50- 
room country inn and custom designed villas. 
Recreation: beach, mountain biking, horseback 
riding, fly-fishing, sailing, canoeing & kayaking. 
Amenities: indoor pool, outdoor pool & spa, exer- 
cise room, tennis. childrens* activities & lawn 
games. Hawk’s River Tavem offers fine dining 
and pub menus. AAA w w . Route 100, Ply¬ 
mouth, VT 05056. (802) 685-HAWK. 

QUECHEE 

The Quechee Inn at Marshland Farm. This his¬ 
torie 1793 colonial home features 24 beautifully 
appointed guest rooms and elegant, country cui¬ 
sine in our candlelit Meadows Restaurant. Over- 
looking the Ottauquechee River and Dewey’s 
Mills Pond. the Quechee Inn offers extensive 
cross-country ski trails, canoeing, bike rentals and 


the heart of 
Manchester and its sur- 
rounding mountains is nestled a pic- 
turesque resort on 20 landscaped acres. On 
site golf, tennis, swimming, fishingor just 
relaxing. Fine dining at “Ye Olde Tavern.” 
Shop at nearby outlet and factory Stores. 


Palnie r Hoiue Report Motel 

Your hosts: Luise Palmer, Peter & Staff 
AAA ♦♦♦♦ Resort 
Manchester Center, Vermont 05255 
800-917-6245 

or visit us at www.palmerhouse.com 
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The Inn 

at Shelburne Farms 


njoy tum-of-the-century elegance 
^ and the gracious hospitality of 
ano t her era. 

Dinę on contemporary regional cuisine 
featuńng the freshest locally produced 
ingredients. 

Explore the 1,400-acre workingfarm 
and national historie site on miles of 
walking trails through meadows and 
woodlands. 

Reserrations for dining ijf accommodations , 

802-985-8498 

SHELBURNE FARMS 

Hm hm er Bay Rds. • Shelburne, VT • 05482 
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Dining & Lodging Guide • 

SPONSORED BY THE YERMONT LODGING & RESTAURANT ASSOCIATION 
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Quinresscntial Vermont.. .historie 1793 country inn 
.. .bcautiful setting.. .24 romantic guest rooms 
.. .critically acclaimed dining.. .cali us about mid-week 
biking, canoeing & golf packages. 

The Quechee Inn 

at Marskland Farm 

Qucchce, Vermont 05059 

(802)295-3133 (800)235-3133 

www.pinnacle-inns.com 
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Brandywine Bed & Breakfast 
and ANTIQUES 

Formal country inn located in the center ol 
Vermont’s most charming village. Enjoy the 
great activities Vermont has to offer. Ask 
about our antiquing tours, golf packages and 
cooking classes. Our barn bas two floors of 
Vermont's most eclectic selection of antiques. 

Main Street, Grafton, VT 05146 

802-843-2250 



Providing a cordial pub, cozy rooms 
and unpretentious fine dining to the 
weary traveler sińce 1810. Serving 
dinner daily and Sunday brunch. 

4 WAYBURY INN ¥ 

Route 125. E Middlcbury. VT 05740 1-800-348-1810 • 802-388-4015 
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Enjoy the gentility and gracious 
elegance of a historie country estate. 

‘ (802) 885-2115 

30 Orchard St., Springfield, Vt 05156 
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golf privileges at the renowned Quechee Club, 
Clubhouse Road, Quechee, VT 05059. (800) 235- 
3133. Yisit us at: 

http://www.pinnacle-inns.com/quecheeinn/ 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. Four Season destination resort 
on 1300 pastorał acres combines wannth and 
friendliness with modem amenities: Spacious 
guest rooms w/private bath, casual fine dining, 
golf, tennis, 25 miles of hiking & mountain bik¬ 
ing trails, fitness center, swimming pool, sauna, 
whirlpools. 90-seat restaurant and the Morgan’s 
Pub. Conference Center. Open for lunch and din¬ 
ner. Vt. Symphony Concert 7/6/97. Randolph. 

VT. (800) 424-5575. 
http://www.vtweb.com/3stallion 

SPRINGFIELD 

Hartness House offers the elegance of a country es¬ 
tate, the romance and intrigue of a historie obser- 
vatory. and the warmth of fine Vermont hospital- 
ity. Choose from ten charming rooms in main 
house or a modern room in annex. 30 Orchard 
Street, Springfield, VT 05156. (802) 885-2115. 

WOODSTOCK 

The Jackson House Inn. Luxurious accommoda- 
tions in an 1890 Victorian mansion on the Na¬ 
tional Register of Historie Places. Located in 
charming Woodstock. Eleven guest rooms, in- 
cluding 2 suites, are fumished with fine period an- 
tiques in various gracious styles. Memorable 
gourmet breakfast and evening wine/champagne 
bar included. Three beautifully landscaped acres 
of formal gardens with stream and pond. 37 Old 
Route 4 West. Woodstock. VT 05091. (800) 448- 
1890 or (802) 457-2065. 

The Lincoln Inn. Rates: $99-$ 139 prdo; $89-$ 119 
prso. Renovated farmhouse situated on 6 acres of 
rolling hills bordered by Ottauquechee River and 



Lincoln Covered Bridge. 6 rooms with private 
baths. Superb Continental cuisine. Dinner: Tues.- 
Sun. 6-9 p.m. Rates include gourmet breakfast. 
Rte. 4W. Woodstock. VT 05091. (802) 457-3312. 
Fax (802) 457-5808. 
www.pbpub.com/woodstock/lincoln.htm 
Village Inn of Woodstock. Escape to warm Ver- 
mont hospitality. Eight cozy rooms with private 
baths, one with a fireplace and one with a 
Whirlpool tub. Dinę in romantic Victorian parlors. 
Innovative New England cuisine and famous 
turkey dinners. Chef owned. Hearty fuli break- 
fasts. Quaint oak bar. Short stroił to enchanting 
village. Shaded perennial garden. 41 Pleasant St.. 
Woodstock, VT 05091. (802) 457-1255 or (800) 
722-4571. www.villa 2 einnofwoodstock.com 


Northern Yermont: 


JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. Two dogs and two cats wel- 
come you to Homeplace. Gardens surround the 
house and the nearby barn is filled with friendly 
animals. Miles of hiking and ski trails complete 
the picture. Rates are $55 D/O. Fuli Breakfast. 

P.O. Box 96, Jericho. VT 05465. Mariot Huessy 
(802) 899-4694. 

SHELBLRNE 

The Inn at Shelburne Farms. Turn-of-the-century 
elegance, contemporary regional cuisine featuring 
local products and some of the most beautiful 
lakę and mountain views anywhere in the world. 
Original fumishings and decor in its 24 bedrooms 
and spacious common rooms recall the grandeur 
and gracious hospitality of another era. Shel- 
bume, VT 05482. (802) 985-8686. 

STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. Re- 
stored 1800 farmhouse & carriage barn featuring: 
antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, whirlpools, 
planked floors and beams. handmade quilts, pri- 
vate baths & mountain views. Featured in: 

Fodors, Best Places to Kiss in New England, Dis - 
cerning Travelers. An intimate inn in the heart ot 
Stowe. Non-smoking AAA ♦♦♦ Inn. 717 Mapie 
Street, Stowe, VT 05672. (800) 729-2980. 
www.stoweinfo.com/saa/brasslantern 

The Gables Inn. A classic Vemiont country inn, 
with views of Mount Mansfield. Convenient to 
Stowe’s Recreation Path. Century old inn, air 
conditioned. all with private bath. Romantic car¬ 
riage house and country elegant river view suites 
have Jacuzzi, CTV, AC and fireplace. Intemation- 
ally famous breakfast. Summer garden BAR-B-Q. 
Outdoor pool, edible flower & herb garden, hot 
tub. Smoke-free. BYOB. 1457 Mountain Road, 
Stowe, VT 05672. (800) GABLES 1 or (802) 
253-7730. www.gablesinn.com 

The Stoweflake Resort & Conference Center in 
Stowe, Vermont offers superior accommodations: 
gracious individual rooms, deluxe suites and 
townhouses with fireplaces. Amenities include: 2 
restaurants, health club, indoor & outdoor pools. 
Jacuzzi, and golf practice facility. Adjacent to 18- 
hole golf course. AAA ♦♦♦♦. IACC Certified. 
An Inter-Continental Global Partner. Mountain 
Road, Stowe, VT 05672. (802) 253-7355. 

E-mail: stowefl k@sover.net 
http://www.stoweinfo.com/saa/stoweflake 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the Eu- 
ropean tradition, by the family that inspired "The 
Sound of Musie.’’ Austrian-style lodge on 2,200 
acres of mountains & meadows with magnificent 
views. Hiking trails, 3 pools, fitness center, tennis 
clinics, children’s programs and concerts in our 
meadow. Ask about our family & romance pack¬ 
ages. Trapp Hill, Stowe. VT 05672. (800) 826- 
7000. E-mail: info@trappfamily.com 
www.trappfamily.com 
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Harold A. Barry 


LETTERS 

Continued from page 3 


Batting Zero 

As an amateur naturalist who has 
participated with zoologists from John¬ 
son State College in the annual census 
of bats overwintering in the Mount 
Aeolus cave, I found your article in 
this Spring's issue to be little morę 
than a "silly soundbite" rather than a 
worthwhile piece on this wonderful 
natural treasure. 

In the essay, we find ourselves in- 
side the cave for one brief paragraph, 
only to scurry back out of the 'Mank, 
dark and claustrophobic...cave ,/ . Why 
promulgate the association of these 
animals with something macabre, a 
noxious place to be feared, and encour- 
age the very attitude that leads to the 
truły horrific yandalism the author 
speaks of. I was thrilled to be inside 
the cave, and left it only reluctantly... 

The next time you purport to do a 
natural history article, get a writer 
who lcnows his/her natural history ... 
and while you're at it, get a photogra- 
pher who can go to a bat cave and come 
away with a bit morę than a group 
photo inside the cave, say of a bat or 
two. 

Cheryl A. Warner 

Hyde Park 

Banded Bat 

One summer's day my neighbor 
brought a dead bat over to my house,- 
his cat had caught it and left it on his 
porch. We examined the bat and found 
a metal band on its leg. On examining 
the band we found a government de- 
partment name, several numbers and 
an address for where to send the band. 
We sent the band and in a few days re- 
ceiyed a ąuestionnaire to fili out and 


return. This we did. The agency replied 
that the bat had been banded on Mount 
Aeolus and that Northfield was the 
farthest distance (45 miles) that had 
been recorded. 

Hubert J. Eastman 
Northfield, Massachusetts 

The Wrong Side 

The cover of the Spring issue is as 
beautiful as usual but the bicycle rid- 
ers are on the wrong side of the road. 
The photographer got a good picture 
but it doesn't promote safe bicycling 
practices. Unfortunately some driyers 
here in Vermont drive as though they 
are still on the Interstate and may 
come around a corner startled to see 
cyclists on the wrong side. 

Hank & Barbara Smith 
West Brattleboro 

Back to the Cat 

This letter is in response to "Of 
Catamounts and Panthers" by Ted 
Levin [Vermont View, Spring 1997]. 

I respect Mr. Levin's views, and his 
credentials. However, I am rather per- 
turbed that he is writing off the cata- 
mount in Vermont. Mr. Levin must 
lcnow by now that one of the great and 
many wonders of naturę is the realm 
of possibilities that surround it, and 
that any one particular notion is 
merely theoretical until proven other- 
wise. Just "perhaps" the Eastern 
Cougar does exist in the Northern For- 
est, in relatiyely smali numbers. "Per¬ 
haps" it does not. 

I know of several sober and intelli- 
gent men who have seen the "cat" on 
hunting excursions, who have spent a 
lot morę time in the woods than most 
of us ever will. Some of them I would 


trust with my wallet. But you won't 
hear them publicly announcing their 
sightings. 

Yes, perhaps the lions (and their off- 
spring) in Vermont are all escapees 
from captivity, with blood lines origi- 
nating elsewhere. But "perhaps" not. 
Bill Winsor 
Newark 

Mclntosh, eh? 

Your mouthwatering salute to a 
wonderful fali elixir [Autumn 1996] 
gave me a tantalizing insight into the 
many flavors of apple cider. But, it was 
the comment, "...and Vermont is 
Mclntosh country" that prompts this 
letter. While they certainly abound in 
the Green Mountain State, the 'Mac' is 
truły Canadian. 

John Mclntosh had roots in the Mo- 
hawlc valley of upstate New York, but 
he migrated to Canada. And it was 
here, in the heart of the St. Lawrence 
River valley, that he discovered the 
Mclntosh apple. Legend tells us that 
around 1811, when Mclntosh was 
clearing land near Dundela, Ontario, 
he stumbled across 14 tiny apple 
sprouts and let them grow. Except for 
one, nothing much happened but, oh, 
that one! John's son, Allen, a preacher, 
learned to graft Mclntosh buds to root- 
stock and offered saplings to congrega- 
tions far and wide. And so spread the 
trees, the fruit, and the name. 

So savor away, Vermonters! And as 
you raise your glasses, your ąuietly 
whispered toast of thanks will be 
warmly acknowledged by us friendly 
follcs to the north. 

Mikę Metcalfe 

Long Sault, Ontario, Canada 
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The Paramount Theater, opening night 1939. 


Brattleboro's Paramount 
Your 1996 Winter issue's 
homage to the preserved survival 
of Brattleboro is incomplete 
without historical recognition 
due my late father, Nathan E. 
Goldstein, who created Brattle- 
boro's legendary Paramount The¬ 
ater. Under his aegis, the Para¬ 
mount for years became the 
famed calling card to downtown 
Brattleboro. At the theater's 
opening in 1939, word was that 
only Radio City Musie Hall com- 
pared to Brattleboro's Paramount 


in fireproof safety and impeccably 
sturdy construction. 

The accompanying photo by Brattle- 
boro's Harold Barry was taken on open¬ 
ing night. It should be preserved as the 
true history of the Paramount, a stellar 
example of the artistic ingenuity and 
creativity of Nathan E. Goldstein and 
Samuel Goldstein, brother CEOs of 
the Western Massachusetts Theaters 
Inc. Brattleboro meant a great deal to 
these motion picture pioneers and 
they should not be forgotten. 

Mimi G. Sommer 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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Swinging at Bayside 



By Dean Slack 


I n the days of the Big Bands, few 
dance halls in Vermont were as 
popular as the Bayside Pavilion 
on the shores of Lakę Champlain 
in Colchester. 

To a generation, Bayside was the 
place to be on Saturday nights, the 
place to hear the musie of artists like 
Tommy Dorsey, Duke Ellington, Cab 
Calloway, Benny Goodman and a 
host of local and regional bands. 

It started with George Clarey, an 
enterprising Burlington native, born 
in 1885, who worked in Winooski's 
woolen mills and for a time was a 
conductor on the Burlington trolley 
system. In the early 1920s Clarey saw 
potential in 25 lakefront acres in the 
town of Colchester. His plan was to 
develop a site not far from Burlington 


and close to the scenie shores of Mal- 
letts Bay where families could gather 
to enjoy one of Vermont's most beau- 
tiful reereation areas. Then he'd build 
a place where their kids could come 
to dance. It didn't matter to George 
whether it was the Lindy Hop, the jit- 
terbug or sąuare dancing: Dancing 
meant people and people meant busi¬ 
ness. 

There was a two-story wooden 
building on the west side of Route 
127 (now Lakeshore Road) that served 
as a hotel of sorts. Directly across the 
Street Clarey built the spacious one- 
story structure he called Bayside 
Pavilion. When it opened in June of 
1925, Bayside wasn't the biggest 
dance hall in the East, but it was one 
of the best. 


It was just before the dawn of the 
Big Band era. Many of the bands that 
played Bayside in the late 1920s — 
such as Joe Lechyner's — came from 
the Burlington area. Charlie Barnet 
and his Hollywood Ramblers may 
have been the first of the name bands 
to play there. The year was 1930. 

It didn't talce long for Bayside's 
popularity to spread. The crowds 
grew and the big name swing bands, 
alternating with regional bands, 
played there morę freąuently. Doc 
Peyton's band out of Albany, New 
York, was a favorite, as were groups 
from Burlington led by Ernie An¬ 
drews and Bob Minotti. But what 
brought carloads of dancers from 
across the State and from as far away 
as Montreal was the new musie you 
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could hear on the radio and on 
phonograph records, the star-stud- 
ded, swelling sounds of the Big 
Bands. 

During some years in the Hrst 
half of the 1930s George Clarey 
booked as many as 53 bands 
into Bayside. A 1935 Burling¬ 
ton Free Press ad promoted 
"Paul Whiteman and 30 Star 
Musicians." On other nights patrons 
could hear Duke Ellington, Fletcher 
Henderson, Jimmy Lunceford or Cab 
Calloway, the "Hi-De-Ho' man," 
who became an immense favorite at 
the Bay. Ozzie and Harriet were 
there, too, on a Friday night in 1935, 
when the Ozzie Nelson band and 
Ozzie's featured vocalist, Harriet 
Hilliard, performed. 

The '30s were busy years for 
George Clarey. Morę and morę peo- 
ple had cars, and he built cabins 
across the Street from the dance hall 
and on the bluff overlooking Malletts 
Bay. It was a marvelous place to 
spend a day or a week picnicking, 
swimming and enjoying the classic 
Lalce Champlain scenery. 

Schools from all over the northern 
part of the State held their spring out- 
ings at Bayside. After hot dogs and 
hamburgers, lcids flocked to the dance 
hall, not to dance but to glide around 
on roller slcates to the accompani- 
ment of piped-in julce box musie. 

The hall was expanded in 1935 to 
accommodate larger crowds. When 
headliners such as Benny Goodman, 
Glenn Miller and Tommy Dorsey 
and their bands 
played, as many as 
5,000 came to 
dance. 

The greatest 
night in Bayside 
history may have 
been Monday, 

June 29, 1938, 
when the Benny 
Goodman band 
— with stars like Harry James, 

Ziggy Elman, Jess 
Stacey and 
Martha 
Tilton — 
paclced them 
in. It was just 
six months af¬ 
ter Goodman^ 
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Carnegie Hall concert, and it 
was standing room only, an unforget- 
table night to watch and listen to the 
King of Swing. The crowds around 
the bandstand were so great the jitter- 
buggers were forced to the perimeter 
of the dance floor. Many danced out- 
side in the road. 

The name that appears most often 
on the long list of bands that played 
Bayside is Mai Hallett. The Rhode Is- 
land-based Hallett band first came to 
Bayside in 1930 and over the next 15 
years sometimes played the Bay sev- 
eral times a season. The Tommy 
Dorsey band was always popular, al- 
though it's not elear how popular 
Bayside was with the band leader. 
The gruff Dorsey complained about 
the twisty Vermont roads that led to 
Malletts Bay. On one occasion when 
the band bus pulled into Bayside, 
Dorsey is said to have emerged curs- 
ing about Route 2: "How in blankety- 
blanlc do you expect my boys to sleep 
when the bus has to travel a blan- 
kety-blank road like that?" 

Saturday night jitterbug contests 
were popular. Dancers strutted their 
stuff for $10 in cash prizes. Occasion- 
ally there were all-night 
dance parties 
with three 
bands sharing 
the bandstand. 
But George 
Clarey knew 
there was morę 
to entertainment 
f than swing and 
jitterbug. He 
booked country 
bands, barn dances 
and boxing matches. 
But there were 
times he might 
have overplayed 
his hand. There 
was a storage 


i oo 


room off the dance 
hall, and George had 
an idea that follcs out 
for a little fun might 
like to try their luclc at 
some slot machines. Al- 
though strictly illegal in 
Vermont, slot machines 
were not unheard of. The 
law soon got wind of 
George's gambling ma¬ 
chines and ąuickly shut 
them down. 

He also incurred the wrath of area 
clergy when he booked the country's 
most famous naughty girl, bubble 
dancer Sally Rand. On the night of 
her Bayside appearance she strutted 
onto the stage in a skin-tight, flesh- 
colored outfit that brought gasps 
from the paclced dance hall. Burling¬ 
ton area clergymen filed a complaint 
and the Free Press carried the story. It 
was Sally Rand's last Vermont ap¬ 
pearance. 

The swing era was at its peak, but 
the New England Big Band Circuit be- 
gan to decline as the war years ap- 
proached. In 1941 only four bands 
played Bayside: Gene Krupa, Mai 
Hallett, Vaughn Monroe and Sam 
Donahue. In 1943 there were only 
two bands, both Mai HalletTs. 

After the war, George Clarey tried 
to revive interest in Big Bands at Bay¬ 
side, but roller-slcating proved morę 
of an attraction. There were occa- 
sional appearances by Louis Arm¬ 
strong, Harry James, Duke Ellington, 
Count Basie and, of course, Mai Hal¬ 
lett. But with the arrival of the '50s 
the Big Band era was all but over. 

On a summer night in 1963 the 
Ray Charles band played the last 
notes of big name musie to flow from 
the venerable Malletts Bay dance 
hall. George Clarey died that year, 
and in 1964 Bayside burned to the 
ground. 

Today a smali business complex, 
Bayside Two, occupies the site where 
not so many years ago thousands 
came to listen, to dance and to be 
part of the days of American musical 
history that will forever be known as 
the Big Band era. <&> 

Dean Slack grew up in Montpelier in the 
1930s and ’40s, worked at Burlington area 
radio and TV stations in the 1950s and ’60s 
and now lives in Corning, New York. 
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Welcome to 


Tours & Detours Center Offers Insight 
Into Regions Lakes, Yillages, History 





M ou can’t get there from here” has long been 
Mi Vermonters’ tongue-in-cheek response when 
faced with giving directions amid the state’s 
W rugged topography and meandering maże of 
M back roads. We can’t change our beautiful rural 
byways — and wouldn’t want to anyway — but 
now exploring the Green Mountain State will be a 
whole lot easier, thanks to the State of Vermont’s innovative, 
user-friendly travel information program called Tours & 
Detours. 

Tours & Detours is a new way to explore Vermont based 
on your interests and preferences, whether it’s a fascination 
with Revolutionary era battle sites or a yen to get into the 
wilderness or into an artisan’s studio. Using 15 categories, 
Tours & Detours reveals the surprising rangę of recreational, 
natural, cultural, historie and 
artistic attractions offered in 
every region of Vermont. 

Above all, it helps visitors ex- 
plore those rewarding “roads 
less traveled” for which 
Vermont is famous. 

In these pages, we intro- 
duce Tours & Detours in the 
southwestern part of the State. 

We also introduce the new 
Fair Haven Travel Informa¬ 
tion Center, located on the 
western border of Vermont 
where U.S. Route 4 enters the 
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State in Rutland County. Opening in 
early June, the Fair FIaven center is the 
prototype for 15 “gateway” Tours & 

Detours welcome centers planned throughout the State. 

You’re invited to stop in. 

The 15 Tours & Detours themes are: Mountains of 
Adnenture; Waterfare; Exhilarating Excursions; Gardens and 
Greens; Exploring Yermont*s Natural Bounty; Arts Alinę; 

Arts and Antiąues; Ingenuity Then and Now; Erontier 
Heritage; Traditional Yermont; Yictorian Yermont; Morgans, 
Milk and Mapie Syrup; Yermont Mysteries and Natural 
YJonders; Bebind the Scenes; and Kids. 

Each of the Tours & Detours centers also includes driving, 
walking and bicycling tours for the region, and extensive 
information on lodging and area attractions. 

We’ve chosen five of these 
themes from the Fair Haven 
center to illustrate the varied 
ways Tours & Detours can be 
used: planning a tour to satisfy 
a specific interest or type of 
outdoor activity; finding out 
what there is to do if you visit 
at a certain time of year; and 
discovering what there is to do 
and see while you’re visiting a 
particular city, town or region. 

Watery fun at Half Moon 
State Park in Hubbardton. 




















Old Bennington: the Battle Monument 
and Old First Cburch 


ATour of 

Revolutionary 

Times 


The pastorał vistas and elegant charms 
of southwestern Vermont are well 
known as recreation playgrounds and 
rural refuges, but morę than two cen- 
turies ago the life and death struggle of 
the American Revolution was played out 
in these same hills and villages. 

Today, an easy day trip from Orwell 
to Bennington takes visitors back 
through time for a fascinating and 
scenie tour of events in the battle 
for independence. 

The starting point in the north is 
Mount Independence, where 
America’s least disturbed Revolu- 
tionary fort site sits across Lakę 
Champlain from Fort Ticon- 
deroga, which the Americans cap- 
tured in a daring raid by Green 
Mountain Boy Ethan Allen on 
May 10, 1775. American troops 
built Mount Independence’s big 
stockade and cannon batteries in 
1776, successfully stalling British at- 
tempts to advance south from Canada 
via the lakę. But starvation during the 
harsh winter of 1776-77 weakened the 
American troops. When British General 
John Burgoyne surprised the diminished 
force in July of 1777, the Americans 
hastily fled Mount Independence. The 
story of the fort and its hardships is told 
in detail at a new State visitor center in 
Orwell and along the walking paths that 
crisscross the site. 

The fleeing troops headed south to 
Hubbardton, where they fought a des- 


perate rear-guard battle against British 
troops and Hessian mercenaries, slowing 
Burgoyne’s advance. Their success al- 
lowed the main force of American 
troops to build strength for the decisive 
battle at Saratoga, New York, a few 
months later. East HubbardtoiTs battle 
monument commemorates and explains 
the day-long skirmish. The setting also 


offers one of Vermont’s finest pienie 
spots. 

Other colonial sites in the area in- 
clude the 1796 John Strong Mansion in 
Addison and the handsome early Fed- 
eral homes of Castleton. The excursion 
boat Carillon , which sails regularly, all 
summer long, from Larrabee’s Point in 
Shoreham, offers a look at the history of 


3 

On July 26 and 27, history liues at 
Mount Independence in Orwell 
(above). Costumed Green Mountain 
Boys also show up in local parades 
throughout summer. 












hideaways like WinhalPs Gale Meadows 
Pond and Somerset Reservoir or at Dead 
Creek Waterfowl Refuge in the broad 
Champlain Valley. 

Route 30, one of the region’s main ar- 
teries, is strung with lakes that have 
parks and easy access for anglers, 
boaters and swimmers. The biggest are 
Lakę Bomoseen, near Castleton, a prime 
haunt for its trophy bass, boating and 
summer bungalows, and pretty Lakę St. 
Catherine, south of Poultney, which has 
a wonderful State park and beach. Bo¬ 
moseen and Half Moon Pond State 
parks also offer boating and restful hide¬ 
aways. Farther south, Lakę Shaftsbury 
State Park on Route 7 A has a scenie pie¬ 
nie area, beach and naturę trail. 

In the north, near Brandon and Mid- 

George F. Neary photo 


Summer in Vermont often means fun on tbe water , wbetber on 
tbe Batten Kill near West Arlington (rigbt) or at broad and 
beckoning Lakę Dunmore (below). 


the war on Lakę Champlain. 

The troops from Mount Independence 
and Hubbardton eventually re-mustered 
in Bennington to launch the decisive bat- 
tle in Vermont’s Revolutionary saga. On 
August 16, 1777, the desperate Colo- 
nials, helped by last-minute reinforce- 
ments, thwarted Burgoyne’s effort to 
capture supplies critical to the British 
war effort from a storehouse in Benning¬ 
ton. The violent battle resulted in a rout 
of the British and Hessians that is com- 
memorated by the 306-foot spire of the 
Bennington Battle Monument, which 
rises in the hills above Bennington. 

The monument, the colonial homes 
along Monument Avenue and the collec- 
tions of the Bennington Museum open a 
window on this crucial period in U.S. 
history, as do the lovely villages of 
Dorset and East Arlington and Weston’s 
Farrar-Mansur Tavern, where events 
and buildings illuminate colonial life. 

Exploring 
Watery Pleasures 

When Vermont’s inland sea receded in 
the Lakę Champlain basin 450 million 
years ago, it created the landmark lakes 


and rivers of southwestern Vermont. To¬ 
day, they offer myriad aąuatic pleasures 
for anyone with a canoe on the car roof, 
fly rod or bass rig in hand, a penchant 
for hiking lakeshores or a love of naturę 
and serene water. 

The Batten Kill is a river synonymous 
with fly-fishing. Rising in the hills north 
of Manchester, it bends west in Arling¬ 
ton, offering anglers seven miles of some 
of the most challenging and rewarding 
trout fishing in the Northeast. Another 
favorite is the nearby Mettawee River in 
Rupert and Pawlet, where the distinctive 
vistas of farm fields and abrupt hills are 
rewarding even when the fish aren’t bit- 
ing. 

Fishing around for watery pleasures 
can always be enjoyable here. Emerald 
Lakę State Park, a green gem nestled 
against a steep moun- 
tainside in North 
Dorset, and Silver 
Lakę in Green Moun- 
tain National Forest 
north of Brandon are 
ideał retreats for 
reading, walking and 
swimming. Paddlers 
can get close to na¬ 
turę at mountain 
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dlebury, Branbury State Park entices vis- 
itors who want a spot to swim, bike or 
boat on Lakę Dunmore’s elear waters. 
They can also enjoy one of Vermont’s 
best watery views. Nothing beats hiking 
up to see the bouldered Falls of Lana 
and the stunning hawk’s eye views of 
Dunmore from the cliffs above the lakę. 

A Farm Life 
Sampler 

Southwestern Vermont is steeped in 
Vermont’s rich farming traditions, mak- 
ing it easy to sample the fresh flavors of 
Vermont products and experience farm 
life, up close. 

Near Middlebury, the Morgan Horse 
Farm in Weybridge offers green pastures 
dotted with mares and cavorting colts, 
plus an introduction to the colorful his- 
tory of this famous breed. In Shoreham 
and Middlebury there are farm stands 
and farmers’ markets with hay rides, 
fresh produce and fruits. 

The city of Rutland and neighboring 
towns such as Fair FIaven, Pittsford, 
Mendon, and Poultney have farmers’ 
markets, farm stands and orchards 
where visitors can find fresh produce, 
baked goods and crafts, as well as rural 
vistas and activities such as hay rides. In 
early September, Rutland hosts the 
bustling Vermont State Fair, which fea- 
tures lots of agricultural events along 
with its large midway. 

In the south, there are farm markets 
in Bennington, Shaftsbury and Man¬ 
chester with produce and other country 
farę. On Route 315 in Rupert, the re- 
mote Merck Farmland Center is a great 
family attraction with a working farm, 
organie gardens, pienie spots and trails. 

For a sweet taste of spring, sugar- 
houses in Danby, Arlington, Rupert and 


Poultney provide a taste of mapie 
syrup and farm traditions. Year- 
round, the New England Mapie 
Museum in Pittsford serves up a 
fascinating look at the history of 
mapie sugaring. 

Those who want to experience 
morę of farm life can see llamas, 
go horseback riding or take carriage 
rides at half a dozen stables and stop in 
for milking time on a dairy farm. For an 
intimate look at how a farm works, ex- 
perience the wonder of taking a farm va- 
cation, which you can do at farm B&Bs 
in Shoreham, Orwell and Shrewsbury. 
(Cali the Agriculture Department for in- 
formation: 802-828-2416.) 

(Continued on page 26) 


Beautiful horses are always nearby at 
the UVM Morgan Horse Farm in 
Weybridge, above left. The Orwell 
farmland above is enticing to even the 
youngest visitors. Below, landscape 
appreciation on the fly at Killington 
Ski Area in Sherburne. 
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Country Willows 

c. 1850 
Listed on the 
National Register 
of Historie Places 
Arlington s Historie Distńct 
(800) 796-2585 
(802)3750019 

For those seeking “...The Road Less Traeeled” 

Inn on Covered Bridge Green 

c. 1792 

Former home of 
Norman Rockwell 
On the Batten Kill 
(800) 726-9480 
(802)375-9489 




THE QUINTESSENTIAL COUNTRY LODGE 

Elegantly rustic guest rooms, family suites • Two 
bedroom cabins with fireplaces • Red clay tennis 
court • Olympic pool • Maruelous candlelight 
dining • Children and pets selectively permitted. 

- Peru, Vermont 05152 . 

^1-800-424-CSAW ^ 

MAP: 12 Circle Reader Service Number 145 


The Spirit of Christmas Year-Round 


Christmas 

• LARGE SELECTION of Holiday ornaments 
including EUROPEAN GLASS. 

• Holiday decorations, R1BB0N and 
arrangements our specialty. 

• SHOWCASE DEALER for Depc. 56 
Snów Village and Heritage Villagc. 

» Vaillancourt Folk Art & Byers Choice Carolers. 

Located on Historie Rte 7A 
berwcen Manchester & Arlington, VT 
Open Daily 9:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 

(800) 834-5032 www.xmasdays.com 


MAP: 7 Circle Reader Service Number 198 


PARADISE MOTOR INN 


ATLANTIS MARBLE INN 
& RESTAURANT 




76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. lleated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

<®> OOO 

141 West Main Street 

Bennington, Vermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 


location for \veddi 11 g 3 , family reunions, busi¬ 
ness meetings and retreats. 

12 West Park Place. Fair Haven VT 05743 
Tel: 802-265-4556 • Fax: 802-265-3889 

MAP: 1 Circle Reader Service Number 144 

MAP: 21 Circle Reader Service Number 133 


MidVermont 



(Źł&u- 


We’re waiting 
for you ... 
Come soon! 

Enjoy the unsurpassed 
beauty of Lakę 
Champlain and the 
quiet splendor of the 
Green Mountains. 

ADDISON County 
Chamber 

OF COMMERCE 
2 Court Street 
Middlebury, VT 05753 


800-SEE-VERMONT 

or 802-388-7951 Fax: 802-388-8066 


MAP: 22 Circle Reader Service Number 108 
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The Vermont Country Storę 

A Visit Youll 
Long Remem ber 

Millions of 
people know The 
Vermont Country 
Storę through our 
5 1 -year-old mail 
order catalog, 
The Voice of the Mountains. 

But did you know our original 
storę is located in the picturesąue 
village of Weston? Here youTl find 
items you thought disappeared years 
ago, such as penny candy, Vermont 
Common Crackers, floursack towels, 
and aisle after aisle of practical and 
hard-to-find merchandise. You’11 also 
see hundreds of artifacts from the past. 
It’s like shopping in a museum. 
Come see us for a visit youTl 
remember long after you get home. 

Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our Original Storę 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5 Mon.-Sat. 
Extended Hours: July-Oct. 9-6 

Closecl Sundays 


MAP: 13 Circle Reader Service Number 163 



So much 
for so little. 

So.VT. 

Manchester 
& the Mountains 

$199 

3-DAY MIDWEEK 
STAY &PLAY 

INCLUDES: 

Lodging, Dining 
and Activities 

Golf • Tennis 

Mountain Biking • Theater 
Alpine Slide • DevalKarts 
Gondola Rides • and morę... 
plus a retail coupon book for 
Manchester outlet shopping. 
For details cali 802'362-2100 

OR 

www.manchesterandmtns.com 

*Stay &. Play packages available Sunday 
night-Friday days, 5/11-9/19/97 
(excluding holidays). Premium package 
available for $249. Rates are per 
person/double occupancy. Taxes and 
service charge excluded. Restrictions 
may apply. 


MAP: 8 Circle Reader Service Number 241 


‘The ‘Wbite OTouse 

of Wilmington 




‘LCegant Slccommodations 
%omantic Cand(e(igfit T)ining 
Irufoor and Outdoor TooCs 
f WfiińpooC & Sauna 


Route 9 East, Wilmington, VT 05363 
(802) 464-2135 or (800) 541-2135 


MAP: 3 Circle Reader Service Number 131 


Haystacli. t 

Golf Club 

A perfect summeds day... 

• Cocktails on the deck 

• Lunch served daily 

• 18 holes of championship golf 

• Extraordinary mountain views 

802-464-8301 

Wilmington, VT 

MAP: 2 Circle Reader Service Number 246 



MAP: 1 Circle Reader Service Number 196 


MAKERS OF 
COLONIAL AND 
EARLY AMERICAN 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 



Authentic Des igns 

76 The Mili Road, West Rupert, Vermont 05776 
(802) 394-7713 

Catalogue $3.00 


MAP: 10 Circle Reader Service Number 242 


sTraditiOum ™ 

Comfortable lodging in our historie main inn 
or a spacious suitę. Exceptional American 
cuisine in our highly acclaimed restaurant. 
Heated Pool. Tennis courts. 

Greatfor families. 
Walk to the theatre. 

Six miles north of Manchester. 

Cali: 

1-800-639-1620 

or within Vermont 

802-867-4455 

www.barrowshouse.com 

DORSET, VT 05251 


BARROWS 

HOUSE 



ROUTE 30 


MAP: 11 Circle Reader Service Number 197 



West Mountain Inn 

Arlington, Yermont 05250 


Visit a special 
“Peace of 
Vermont ” and 
experience 
the finest in Vermont 
country' lodging and 
dining. 

_jL. _ , . 


r T - T ‘ 

For resereations cali 802-375-6516. 

RESTAURANT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


MAP: 5 Circle Reader Service Number 169 
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Slip Away For A Night To Yermonfs ‘Inn’ Place. 


Sometimes you just need a quick getaway. Not too far, but into another world. 
The Dorset Inn has been the social center of Vermont s most 
exquisite town ever sińce 1796. 

Slip away and enjoy excellent Creative American dining, sweet dreams 
and a hearty breakfast. Casual dining with new specials each evening. 

Do the 'Inn' thing tonight and slip away to The Dorset Inn. 


Rates are all inclusive. Cali to inquire about special summer packages. 



DORSET 

INN 


Church Street Dorset, Vermont (802) 867-5500 
www.bnbcity.com/inns/20022 

Chef Owned By Sissy Hicks and Gretchen Schmidt 


MAP: 11 Circle Reader Service Number 194 



Jeweil Brook Inn 

Enjoy a turn of the century larmhouse. 
Comfortably appointed rooms. 
Cozy fireside tavern. Minutes from 
Okemo Mt., golf and recreational parks. 

82 Andover Street 
Ludlow, VT 05149 
800-681-4855 

MAP: 14 Circle Reader Service Number 173 
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★ Come Celebrate ★ 

J 170 Years of Hospitality at J 

* c The ^Mkidlebury c lnn 
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Food 

Lodging 


For A Memorable Experienee 

Cali 1-800-842-4666 

on the green, Middlebury, Yermont 05753 


★ 

★ 

* 

* 

★ 

★ 

★ 

A 

A 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 
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HOUNTAIN INN 

A Perfectly Unusucil Escape 

New Englands only true mountain top inn 
at 3835’ surrounded by 8000 private acres. 

"A elear edge...where dining and visual 
treats eonverge. " Vermont Life, Autumn ’95 

Open May-October 

Skyline Drive, Manchester,VT 
802-362-1113 800-868-6843 

email: equinox@sover.net web: www.sover.netAequinox 
MAP: 8 



Apple^fBarn 

& Country Bakę Shop 


Route 7 South • Bennington 
802 • 447 *7780 
toll free 1 -888-8APPLES 


Apples, Cider Donuts, Seasonal Veggies, 
Fresh Cider, VT Syrup & Cheese, 

Baskets & Dried Flowers. 

Hard Cider & Wines 
Open Daily • Closed February 
Nationwide shipping • Air Conditioned 

Qualiły Products 

From the * of Southern Yermont Orchards 


MAP: 1 Circle Reader Service Number 130 


OLYMPIA MOTOR LODGE 

European...architecture, ambience, cleanliness 
Heated Rool...Tennis ćourt 
Golf priyileges at MCC 

Not much of a detour to find us on 
Historie Route 7A Manchester 
302-362-1700 Res: 1-333-3 0LYMRIA 
E-Mail: 0ML@)compuserve.com 

MAP: 9 



Award of Excellence " Winę Spectator" 

Dinner nightly from 5:30 P.M. 

Route 100/103 Ludlow, Yermont 802 228 7797 

MAP: 14 Circle Reader Service Number 164 



Pool • Cable TV • 
Air Conditioning « 
Phones 


On the Battenkill River • Historie Rt. 7A 
Arlington, YT 05250 • (802) 375-6647 

1-800-348-5294 


MAP: 5 Circle Reader Service Number 170 



STONE SOLDIER 


POTTERY 

S 

CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS 

10-5 DAILY 12-5 SUNDAY 
JACKSONYILLE, YERMONT 



MAP: 4 Circle Reader Service Number 190 
(see ad page 81) 


TOURS & DETOURS: Southwcstern Yermont 
Continued from page 23 


Artful Weekends 

Whether it’s early Christmas shop- 
ping, hunting for antiąue furnishings, 
buying art and traditional crafts or ex- 
ploring American art collections, filling 
up a weekend in southwestern Vermont 
is easy. And no matter the season, few 
places offer a better chance to get one’s 
fili of theater, musie and dance in natural 
settings that rival the most extravagant 
sets. 

Imagine a three-day weekend in the 
Manchester area, for example. Although 
it is known for its outlet Stores and golf, 
a cornucopia of artistic shows and events 
also take place here. There are antiąue 
and bargain shops along Route 7 and 
7A, concerts and a gallery at the South¬ 
ern Vermont Art Center, plus a fine col- 
lection of Vermont artisans’ works at the 
State Crafts Center in Manchester Vil- 
lage. Don’t miss the collections of the 
Norman Rockwell Museum in Rutland 
and the Norman Rockwell Gallery in 
Arlington, where the renowned artist 
once lived. 

Vermont may be far from Broadway 
but the shows that go on all summer and 
fali nearby at the Dorset and Weston 
playhouses and Bennington’s Oldcastle 
Theatre are surprising in their breadth 
and ąuality. And for the best in hand- 
crafted wares, visitors plan far ahead so 
they can attend the juried arts and crafts 



At Frog Hollow in Middlebury/Andrew Nemethy photo 
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exhibitions and festivals at Hildene Man- 
sion in Manchester, Stratton Mountain 
and in the village of Weston. 

The Rutland, Bennington and Middle- 
bury regions have equally extravagant 
arts calendars, performing arts series and 
festivals, as well as eclectic galleries, 
museums and artisans shops such as the 
State craft centers in Middlebury and 
Manchester that not only satisfy the muse 
but amaze with their diversity. 

Rutland’s Chaffee arts center, for 
example, is in a turn-of-the-century man- 
sion that is a work of art itself. Proctor’s 
Wilson Castle is a 32-room architectural 
wonder, and the ornate Park-McCullough 
mansion in North Bennington offers a 
glimpse of 19th century opulence and an 
intimate setting for concerts. Middlebury 
College’s new performing arts center 
brings world-renowned artists into that 
community all summer long. 

No matter what your interests, the re¬ 
gion offers a wonderful taste of Ver- 
mont’s rich art world. 

A Tour Through 

Vermont 

Traditions 

Vermont’s pioneer settlers and 19th 
century inhabitants left an indelible 
mark on the landscape and villages of 
southwestern Vermont. Tracing their 
handiwork is a pleasure that’s both vi- 
sual and educational, revealed in every- 
thing from covered bridges and 19th 
century villagescapes to marble side- 
walks, siatę roofs, old generał Stores and 
town commons that reflect the historie 
commercial and agricultural roots of the 
region. 

Southwestern Vermont offers many 
options for exploring traditional life 
afoot and by car, so we’ll suggest just a 
few. For fans of idyllic New England 
town greens ringed with white clapboard 
homes and punctuated by the tali, 
elegant spires of churches, a perfect half- 
day tour visits the villages of Castleton, 
Fair Haven, East Poultney and Middle- 
town Springs — towns with histories as 
interesting as their buildings (routes 4A, 
22A, 140 and 133). Another fine village 
tour begins in artist Norman RockwelPs 
Arlington and includes the loop north 
from Manchester Vi 1 lagę to Dorset, 
Pawlet, and then to Danby and back 
(primarily routes 7 and 30). 

If history yiewed afoot sounds morę 


ONE GREAT DAY! 

Experience breathtaking Vermont vistas and covered bridges while 
enjoying one, two or all three of these great Vermont attractions. 

See the World’s Largest Marble Museum, a Mid 19th Century 
Architectural Masterpiece, and learn The Story of Mapie Sugaring”, 
all just minutes from Rutland, VT. The morę you see, the morę 
you save! Morę information available at 
the Fair Haven Welcome Center. 

One Great Tour • One Great Price 






Uermont Marble Exhibit 
Wilson Castle 

New England Mapie Museum 


MAP: 20 Circle Reader Service Number 185 


See All Of yermont 
From Killington s 
Most Limirious Inn 

• Golf packages 

• Fuli service resort with 
country inn ambience 

Route 4 , Killington, Vermont 

Toll-free 1-800-451-6108 



MAP: 17 Circle Reader Service Number 125 
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NorthGrille 


Eclectic C ountry Cuisine 

• grilled aged steaks • 

• rotisserie chicken • 

• fresh-fresh seafood • 
Serving lunch & dinner 

MANC HESTER • YT 

802-362-3330 


MAP: 8 Circle Reader Service Number 253 



* 2-7 Person Spaś 

* Designed for Vermont 

* Coleman Means 
Quality! 


KNIGHT TUBS POOLS & SPAS 

303 Rte. 100 S. 

Ludlow, VT 
(802) 228-2260 



you ccn nełcoc 
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MARIE MILLER QUILTS 



19th century and 
early 20th century 

Rt. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $7.00 
www.antiquequilts.com 


MAP: 11 


LOOKING FOR LODGING IN 
SOUTHWESTERN VERMOIUT? 


ckeck ou+: 

www. v+web. co m/1 asv 

Circle Reader Service Number 237 



Killington 


Contact the 

ngton & Pico Area Association 
w your free vacation guide. 


ynuipLui PiicFtma 

hrnibM' 


- 337-1928 

chamber.org 


E313E1BE1S2 

kpaacofc@vermontel.com 


MAP: 16 Circle Reader Service Number 160 



The Scandinavian Country Shop 


Largest selection of Scandinavian gifts and handerafts 
in Vermont. Located in a delightful Swedish cabin. 
Crystal, table linens, Norwegian sweaters, Christmas 
decorations, lingonberries, and much morę. 

Warm Brook Rd., Arlington, VT 
(802) 375-6666 


MAP: 5 Circle Reader Service Number 168 
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Hoadie 


/\cozy t \rtvWng Inn 
am'\de>t 13 acreó in -Hoe 
beautiful 6reenWouni3ine 


__ £/ceptional farę, 

— ^picłUreóque/ rnoantain View6 
and u*3rro hoe>pitałi-ł 9 ... oome -for 
an e^ctended vi©iT orjuef for dinner. 

GOoodu>aró KęL rnendon Vr. ostoi ■ 802-775-2290 «8Q0-7£frQ5n 
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DANFORTH 

PEWTERERS 
Visit our gift storę featuring 
handcrafted pewter tableware and 
giftware, jewelry and ornaments 
madę by Fred & Judi Danforth. 

Pewter spinning demonstrations! 
Cali for details and free catalog. 

(802)388-0098 

In the Marbleworks • Middlebury, Yermont 


MAP: 22 Circle Reader Service Number 244 



ć^iĄountain 1 ~Jofi (Jnn 
Chittenden Vermont 

A Place of Serenity with Endless Actiyities 

1-800-445-2100 

E-Mail: mttop@vermontel.com 
MAP: 19 Circle Reader Service Number 215 




,GARDENER’S 
DELIGHT 

Beautiful Display Gardens 
Tropical Conservatory 
850 Perennial Varieties 
Herbs • Roses • Watergardens 
16 Greenhouses • Dwarf Conifers 

“THE GARDEN GIFT SHOP" 
Enjoy Complimentary Cappuccino 

EQUINOX VALLEY NURSERY 

Historie Rte. 7A, Manchester, 

(2 miles south of the village 
(802) 362-2610 

MAP: 8 Circle Reader Service Number 187 




ROUTE 100 • PLYMOUTH, VT • 1.800.685.HAWK 


come visit our web site at www.hawkresort.com 


MAP: 15 Circle Reader Service Number 195 
(see ad page 8) 


On Historie Route 7 A 
802-362-1105 & 888-fourwinds. 
Manchester Center VT 05255 

the elegant, less expensive, altemative 
in Manchester 

Summer rates are $94/104*, double occupancy. 10% 
dset for multiple day stays. Unusually lrg rms, 2 pa- 
tios, lrg tile baths. Exceptional houskpng. Air-condi- 
tioned, ccrc TV (some VCR), phones (no surcharges!). 
Rm coffee plus Lobby/Common Room, Continental 
Breakfast. 

AAA Mobil 

*Also available ifyou get here first—five Icwely no frills 
economy rooms — $60-70. 
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appealing, spend an hour or two in 
handsome Middlebury, walking around 
the old mills of Frog Hollow and the 
Marble District, linked by a pedestrian 
bridge over Otter Creek. The nine white, 
turn-of-the-century marble buildings and 
the earlier brick and stone mili buildings 
of Frog Hollow reveal the evolution of 
traditional industry in Vermont. The 
nearby Sheldon Museum offers an inti- 
mate snapshot of 1800s life. 

An ideał way of combining a tour 
through the country with a walk is to 
take in the enduring craftsmanship of 
Vermont’s covered bridges. Located on 
quiet back roads, the bridges offer a fas- 
cinating look at an earlier time. There 
are four in Pittsford over Otter Creek, 
Vermont’s longest river, and three just 
outside Bennington along the Walloom- 
sac and its tributaries; don’t miss Mid- 
dlebury’s Pulp Mili Bridge, one of the 
very few two-lane covered bridges. 


Travel 

Information 

• Cali 1-800-VERMONT for a 
travel and tourism kit, faxed 
information, brochures, a 
calendar of events, and 
information for different regions. 

• For the state’s VTFAX automated 
fax service for events, cali 
1-800-833-9756. 

• For information on places to 
stay and dine, cali the Vermont 
Lodging & Restaurant 
Association, 1-800-VTROOMS 
(1-800-987-6667). 

• By Computer, visit the Vermont 
Department of Tourism and 
Marketing Web site at 
http://www.travel-vermont.com; 
the Vermont Chamber of 
Commerce at 

http://www.vtchamber.com; the 
Discover Vermont Internet page at 
http://www.discover- 
vermont.com. 

• The State Department of 
Agriculture offers information 
on farm stands, farms and sugar- 
houses to visit and morę at 
http://www.cit.state.vt.us/agric or 
cali (802) 828-2416 or fax (802) 
828-3831. 
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How I Becaine a Gardener 

Remembering Adele Dawson 

By Dorothy Sucher 
Photographed by Jamie Cope 



Adele Dawson , herbalist and gardener extraordinaire, 
in the teahouse where she often meditated. 


S weet cicely is a great pre- 
tender. A perennial herb 
that grows large enough to 
be taken for a shrub, it has fern- 
like foliage, flowers that resem- 
ble Queen Anne's Lace, and a 
flavor lilce licorice. 

A fine, shapely sweet cicely 
flourishes against the south wali 
of my house in splendid isola- 
tion, ąuarantined from the rest 
of the garden by a wide swath of 
lawn that has managed to con- 
tain her wandering ways for 
years. Even so, I keep a wary eye 
on her and root out any seedlings 
she may drop, because I know a 
garden not a mile from here 
where the hussy has flung her- 
self indiscriminately into every 
bed and then slunk into the shrub bor- 
der, where she lurks in the shadows 
like a dangerous beast. Still, sweet ci¬ 
cely is one of my favorite plants, not 
just for her good looks but because she 
reminds me of Adele Dawson, who 
gave me the original seedling. 

I heard Adele's name on my first day 
in Vermont. Pd driven up to spend a 
weekend with a friend. Just a visit, I'd 
thought. But as the road wound be- 
tween the Green Mountains a sense of 
peace came over me such as I hadn't 
felt in years, and I wondered if I could 
find a way to spend morę time here, 
perhaps even buy a summer house. 

My friend and the couple she'd in- 
vited over to meet me encouraged this 
notion, so I began to elaborate on it. 
'Tve always wanted to live near wa- 


ter," I found myself saying, and knew 
when I heard the words that they were 
true. "Not the ocean. A stream — 
maybe even a waterfall — " 

They looked at each other and the 
wife of the couple said, "She wants a 
house like Adele's." 

"Who's Adele?" 

"She's an 80-year-old woman" — 
Adele's exact age, I would learn, was 
usually remarked on when she was 
mentioned — "who lives in a wonder- 
ful old house next to the longest wa¬ 
terfall in the State of Vermont." 

I said, "Maybe she'd sell it." 

"Oh, no." 

Pm ashamed to admit I said next, 
"Maybe she'11 die." Pd come of age in 
New York during the postwar housing 
shortage, which madę people ruthless. 


"Or go into a nursing home ..." 

There was a gasp and I knew 
Pd said the wrong thing. Ver- 
mont was not New York. 

My friend tried to smooth 
things over. "You don't know 

her. She's a remarkable woman 
_// 

"A writer, an artist," the wife 
put in. 

"An herbalist — she's written 
a book about herbs. Her garden 
is amazing. Some people say 
she's a witch. She'11 probably 
live forever." 

She'd been married three 
times, or was it four? Had five 
children living in other States — 
or was it six? — and many grand- 
children. An elderly gentleman 
was courting her, but she'd refused to 
marry him, said he was too old for her. 
My friend said, "Adele told me once, 'I 
don't know what's wrong with men. 
They always want to marry me.' " 
She'd come to Vermont with the 
last of her husbands when she was 64, 
the story went. One winter had been 
enough for him, and he'd told her he 
was moving down to Florida. She'd 
said, "You should. It sounds just right 
for you. Pm staying here." At 65 she'd 
reinvented herself and become a per¬ 
son her children didn't recognize. That 
was when she'd started growing herbs 
and taking in a succession of young 
men, most of them down on their luclc. 
In exchange for help with the chores, 
she provided a home, companionship, 
travel, a share in her social life — 
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THE 

CLEAN 

YIELD 


Portfolio management tailored to meet each 
client's financial needs and social values. 

We specialize in services for individuals and 
provide our clients with a bi-monthly newsletter. 


SOCIALLY 
RESPONSIVE 
FINANCIAL 
S E R VIC E S 
SINCE 1985 


For morę information cali 800.809.6439 or write: 

The Clean Yield 

P.O. Box 1 17 

Garvin Hill Road 

Greensboro, VT 05841 


Social Screens Address 

Environment 
Women & Minorities 
Humań Rights 
Labor Relations 
Corporate Citizenship 
Animal Rights 
Nuclear Proliferation 
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Takes the place of both your hand-held 
trimmer and small-wheels rotary mower! 

• The DR® TRIMMER/MOWER rolls 
light as afeather™ on two BIG WHEELS! 

• TRIMS far easier, better 
morę precisely than hand- 
held trimmers. Plus, 

MOWS everything from 
whole lawns (even wet!) 
to tough waist-high 
grass and weeds with 
ease! 

• Rocks, roots, 
stumps, etc...do it 
no harm because 
the “DR®” has no 
Steel blade 
to bend 
or duli. 

So, WHY HASSLE with 
hand-held trimmers or 
small-wheels mowers? 

Please cali TOLL FREE or 
mail coupon at right for FREE 
DETAILS of the Revolutionary 
DR® TRIMMER/MOWER™! 


» Perfect 
forALL 
mowing and 
trimming 
around smaller 
properties, vaca- 
tion homes, etc., 
and for finish-up 
mowing and 
trimming after 
riding mowers 
on larger parcels 
A delight for 
anyone to use! 

"Tóa_f£ęF 

l(8o$372-qqsr 


TRY FOR 30 DAYS RISK FREE! 


YES! Please rush FREE DETAILS of the Revolutionary 
DR TRIMMER/MOWER" including prices and specifica- 
tions for Manuał and Electric-Starting Models and “Off- 
Season” Savings now in effect. 


City _ 


State _ 


-Zip 


Meigs Road, P.O. Box 25, Yergennes, 


. Dent. 263< 
;, VT 05491 


Revolutionary M 2-in-1" 

TRIMMER/MOWER™! 


which grew morę rich and varied every 
year — and excellent cooking. 

When I finally met Adele it was two 
years later. My husband and I were 
still settling into the old farmhouse 
we'd bought, across the road from a 
stream. The land around the house, 
except for a rough scrap of lawn, was 
overgrown with weeds and brush. I 
hadnT even thought about making a 
garden. 

One day I stopped at the two-room 
country library Td been meaning for 
some time to explore. Inside, at a table 
facing the door, sat a diminutive, freck- 
led old person of indeterminate gender 
wearing a T-shirt and jeans, with white 
hair cut short like a boy's, and a very 
straight back. She was arranging index 
cards in a box with brisk efficiency. I 
assumed she was the librarian and 
asked if I could take out a library card. 
She explained that she was only a vol- 
unteer. "But maybe I could figurę out 
how to do it," she said with a playful, 
self-deprecating laugh. Her teeth were 
yellow and twisted and madę her look 
like a witch. "It can't be that hard." 

When I told her my name she 
seemed impressed. She'd just been 
reading a mystery story I'd written and 
she told me enthusiastically that she'd 
loved it. She introduced herself and I 
realized that this was the famous 
Adele. "Come and visit me!" she 
urged. "Come any time! Do you know 
where I live?" I said I did — she didn't 
seem surprised — and she repeated, 
"Come any time at all! Only don't 
come tomorrow because Fm driving to 
Califomia." 

"Really? Alone?" 

"No, I'm taking two dogs. But I ; ll be 
back in a month." 

I left the library trying to make the 
picture of Adele I'd formed in my mind 
merge with the person I'd just met. 
The real Adele hadn't seemed larger 
than life. I didn't think an aged herbal- 
ist should be bubbly. And those teeth! 

Still, how many women of 82 would 
be up to driving cross-country, with or 
without dogs? At least her fabled vigor 
hadn't been exaggerated. Curious to 
see her house and the waterfall, as 
well as her garden, of which I had 
heard much, I resolved to visit. 

But Labor Day came, my husband 
retumed to Maryland to resume teach- 
ing, a cousin arrived to see the foliage 
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and help me close up the house, and I 
still hadn't visited Adele. 

She was on my mind, though. 

Early one morning my cousin and I 
loaded our bags in the car and set out 
on the long journey home. 

We drove a mile or two in silence 
and then she said, "So what's the mat- 
ter?" 

"There's one thing I didn't do/ 7 

"What?" 

"Somebody I meant to visit." 

I told her about Adele. She suggested 
we stop at Adele's house, which was 
not far out of our way. 

We drove a few miles farther and 
turned onto a steep dirt road, where 
we roared uphill until we reached a lit- 
tle white clapboard house hugging a 
rise. The steep bank between the 
house and the road was thiclc with day 
lilies and old roses, ferns and Siberian 
irises. Through the tangle, fireweed 
and the tali silver plumes of artemisia 
ran wild. The fireweed had gone to 
seed and were filling the air with a 
fine, white fluff that settled on our 
shoulders and hair as we climbed the 
wooden steps to the porch. 

A sagging wicker armchair faced 
west, and a trowel had been left on the 
well-worn cushion. Overhead fluttered 
a blue-and-white banner covered with 
oriental calligraphy. Underneath the 
banner, a hand-painted sign hung on 
the door, welcoming the visitor to 
Adele's home with a paean to the gar¬ 
den, and to the sun, and to the Great 
Spirit and so forth. It seemed to me a 
bit much. 

Some distance away was another 
sign that said, "Scram! Go away! This 
means you!" I'd heard she sometimes 
hung it on the door on hot days. When 
her friends stopped by, though, they 
would decide the sign didn't apply to 
them, and walk through the house and 
out the bacie door to find her working 
in the garden in the nudę, having dis- 
carded her clothes, piece by piece, to 
cool off. Then she would scramble 
around the hill trying to find them and 
put them on again, talking all the 
while and smiling hospitably. 

When I knocked there was no an- 
swer. The door stood ajar, so we 
stepped inside and found ourselves in 
the kitchen. My cousin, who is an in¬ 
terior decorator in New York, looked 
around and said, "Oh my god, this is 


We're Making History. Again. 


A/fount 

Independence has 
been termed the 
least disturbed major 
Revolutionary War 
site in the United 
States today. 
Located in Orwell, 
Vermont, Mount 
Independence 
features an exciting 
new Visitors Center 
and the M/V Carillon cruise boat with connection to Fort Ticonderoga 
across Lakę Champlain. So, if history has a place on your vacation 
agenda, cali us. Because yesterday is always part of today in Yermont. 



For a guide to historie sites and a Traveler's Guidebook, 
cali i-8oo-VERMONT, ext. 6 ijb or write: 

Vermont Department of Tourism & Marketing, Dept. 617B, 
134 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 


YERMONT 



it will change the way 
you look at things 
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1-802-928-3118 


Lakę Champlain Islands 
Isle La Motte, Yermont 05463 


Charleston South Carolina Area 
Mount Pleasant, South Carolina 29464 
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The New England 
Audio Center provides ample CD 

AND COMPONENT STORAGE. MANY 
OTHER STYLES AND SIZES 
AVAI LAB LE. 


POMPANOOSUC MILLS 

DESIGNERS AND M A K E R S 0 F FINE H A R D W 0 0 D F U R N I T U R E 

Storę Locations: Hanover, Nashua & Concord, NH 
Cambridge, MA; SoHo, NYC; Burlington, VT 
West Hartford & Westport, CT 
Factory showroom in E Thetford, VT. Tours Available. 

POMPANOOSUC MILLS _ Catalog, prices & order info cali 800-841-6671 
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theEssentials 

forsuccessfuf retirement fiving 

Experience 

nationaL accreditation, Quafęer valu.es 

Excellence 

affitiation uńtf. a major regionaC 
medicaf center 


Erwironment 

beautifuf Connecticut ( River Vattey 

Education 

ease ofaccess to (Dartmoutf. 
CoCkge programs andclasses 


at Elano ver 

80 Lyme Rd. 

Hanover, NH 03755 


For information, or a tour, cali 
Admissions at (603) 643-8900. 


Equal Housing Opportunity 
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incredible." 

The room was dark and smelled 
wonderful. Bunches of herbs hung, 
drying, from nails hammered into the 
smoke-darkened beams. On the stove 
in a cast-iron cauldron, something rich 
and aromatic simmered. Warmth radi- 
ated from a potbellied woodstove next 
to which a big copper tub held logs and 
kindling. Ali the appliances were old- 
fashioned, the wooden table and chairs 
looked a bit shaky, and the counters 
and windowsills were crowded with 
vessels for cooking and food storage as 
well as stoppered jars of salves and 
tinctures with "Adele's No. 2 — for 
sprains" and the like handwritten on 
the labels. Although chock-full, the 
kitchen was well organized and rather 
neat. Signs were tacked up on the 
walls. One, which now hangs in my 
own kitchen, read: "People who read 
their poetry out loud may have other 
unpleasant habits." 

"You think it's all right to just walk 
in?" my cousin asked. 

"I don't know." I was heading for 
the back door and she followed me out 
into a blaze of sunlight. Everywhere, 
dewdrops sparkled like prisms. We 
could hear the rushing of the waterfall 
but couldn't see it. Just beyond a nar- 
row lawn with a pienie table on it, 
Adele's garden climbed a steep slope. 
It had no regularity of plan, no neat 
terracing, but seemed to have evolved 
spontaneously from the impulses and 
energies of its creator. Halfway up the 
hill we could see Adele on her knees, 
weeding. She stood up, waving both 
arms in greeting, and darted nimbly 
down a steep path erying, "Hello! 
Hello! Tve been wondering when you 
would come to see me! And this is?" I 
introduced my cousin and said we 
were heading south for the winter. 
"And you decided to drop in before 
you left! What a good idea! Come in- 
side, or would you like to see the gar¬ 
den first?" 

"We can't stay long —" 

"Oh, there's time for a cup of tea. 
We can have it in the teahouse." She 
pointed uphill where, high above us, 
the roof of a smali wooden structure 
peeped through the leaves. "A young 
man who used to live here built it for 
me as a gift. It's completely authentic. 
You know, I once married a couple in 
the teahouse, well not married, ex- 
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actly, but they thought it was just as 
good." She laughed. "And Fm surę it 
was! They're still together!" 

We settled for a quick tour of the 
borders edging the lawn. They were 
crowded with healthy-looking plants 
which Adele named for us, handing us 
leaves to rub between our fingers and 
put to our noses. Some smelled sweet 
while others were spicy or medicinal. 

"Feel this," she said. She stooped to 
nip a couple of silvery leaves, passed 
them lightly across her cheek, and 
then handed them to us. I stroked the 
one I'd been given. The texture was 
velvety, sensual. "Lamb's Ear ; Fil give 
you a piece some time. Here, try this." 
She plucked a seed-pod from a plant 
covered with large pinie flowers — a 
mallow, although I didn't then know 
its name. 

"Try it?" 

Her agile fingers spread the pod, re- 
yealing a neat button of seeds. She 
popped a few into her mouth to en- 
courage us. Cautiously, I nibbled one. 
"Good," I said, and ate the rest. 

"Country people cali it 'cheese' be- 
cause it's round, like a cheese. The 
leaves are good for mosąuito bites. Or 
you can use them in salad." We moved 
on. "This one is Lady's Mantle — Al- 
chemilla. It's a blood coagulant." She 
pointed out the glistening drop of dew 
cradled in each rounded leaf and said 
alchemists used to gather these drops 
for their magie potions. 

We came to a massive plant at the 
end of a bed. Adele said, "Try these," 
and snapped off a handful of narrow 
seeds, each one the length of my little 
fingernail. 

I nibbled. The seeds tasted of anise. 
"These are delicious! I love licorice — 
What is this plant?" 

My enthusiasm seemed to delight 
her. She smiled, showing her yellow 
teeth, and I wondered if she really was 
a witch — not that I believed in 
witches, but in her presence my beliefs 
seemed to float off into irrelevance. 
Certainly she seemed to have found 
the secret of eternal youth. I didn't feel 
at all afraid of her ; if she was a witch 
she must be a good one. She said, "It's 
called sweet cicely. Fil give you a piece 
some time." Nearby, a trowel had 
been left thrust into the earth. She no- 
ticed it and said, "Oh, Fil give you a 
piece right now." She dug up a seedling 


WILL MOSES 



“ Mama’s Kitchen” 10” x 14” 

Baking the day away in Mama's Kitchen. 

Each Serigraph is personally signed and numbered by Will Moses. 


Mt. Nebo Gallery 

RR Box 243 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (Just off Rte. 22) 
15 Minutes from Bennington, VT...35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 

Free color catalog is also available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Bailey's Country Storę, East Burkę, VT Hawkins Fiouse, Bennington, VT 
Craft Fiaus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 

Books & Things Gallery, St. Albans, VT 



Handcrafted Furniture 
Custom Cabinets 


NORTH 

W O O D 



ridge 

R K I N G 


PO B O X 189 RICHMOND, VT 0 5 4 7 7 
802-434-4123 FAX 802-434-41 30 
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that was growing beside the mother 
plant, and then stood up and tipped 
the trowel carefully into my hand. 
"Here. For your garden/' 

"But I don't have a garden —" 

Looking into my eyes she said 
firmly, "You will." 

Was it a prediction or a command? I 
didn't know, but a spark of something 
had passed between us. The warm 
rootball nestled into my palm like a 
baby bird, and the little plant looked 
perky. Adele gave it the lightest of 
pats, a casual benediction, and pro- 
nounced, "It will grow. Just water it." 

For the moment I ąuite forgot that I 
was on my way home for the winter. 

Behind her back my cousin raised 
her eyebrows at me as, helplessly, we 
followed Adele into the house. Adele 
showed me how to transfer the 
seedling to an empty yogurt cup. Then 
I accepted the first of the many cups of 
tea I was to drink in her kitchen over 
the years. 

When my cousin and I finally got 
into the car, we sat for a while looking 
at the seedling clutched in my hand. 
Then she started the car. "We have to 
go back," she said. 

"I know." 

We drove back to my house the way 
we had come. I unlocked it and went 
up to the loft, where I thought Fd seen 
an old shovel. Yes, it was there. I 
brought it downstairs and carried it 
outside. With the yogurt cup in one 
hand and the shovel in the other, I 
clambered around the hummocks in 
the yard until I came to a level place 
on the sunny side of the house. Clum- 
sily, I scraped away the weeds and 
then tried pushing the point of the 
shovel into the dirt, which was sur- 
prisingly soft and rich, not hard as Fd 
expected. I borę down with my foot on 
the shovel, which slipped into the 
earth as if it knew the way, and dug a 
nice, roomy hole. I planted the 
seedling. Then, sińce the house water 
was turned off, I filled a pail at the 
stream and poured water carefully 
around the plant. It still looked perky. 

And so I became a gardener. 


Dorothy Sucher is the authoi of two mys- 
tery novels. She lives in Cabot and in 
Maryland. Adele Dawson died in Marsh- 
fleld in 1992 at the age of 86. 



FESTIYALS 


Experience Vermont at its best with cultural events, fairs 
and festivals thoughout the summer and all year long. 


Musie School and Festival 
Marlboro, Vermont 

Marlboro 

47th Season 

Chamber Musie Concerts 
Weekends: July 19 - August 17 

For information and tickets: 
before June 18, cali (215) 569-4690 
after June 23, cali (802) 254-2394 
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1997 

Wonderful 

Tennessee 

June 19 - July 5 

And the World 
Goes Round 

July 11-26 

Bedroom Farce 

Aug I - 16 

K2 

Aug 22 - 30 


802 - 447-0564 


at the 

Bennington 
Center 
for the Arts 
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POMFRET BOOK FAIR 

Sunday, August 3rd, 

|3||ii30 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 

Pomfret School, Pomfret 

EQUINOX BOOK FAIR 

Sunday, September 28th, 
p 9:30 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 

Equinox Hotel, Manchester 

• 

For morę information, or a free brochure 
listing all the members of the 

Yermont Antiquarian 
Booksellers Association, 

cali (802) 527-7243 
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ART 

ON THE 
MOtNTAIN 

A Festival of Fitie Arts and Crafts 

Julu 26 - August 10 

Haystack Mountain, Wilmington 

Daily 10-5 (802) 464-2110 
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VERMONT 

MOZART 

FESTIVAL 

JULY 13-AUGUST 3 
1997 

For concert Schedule and ticket information contact: 
Vermont Mozart Festival • P.O. Box 512 • Burlington, VT 05402 
1-800-639-9097 (donated by Frontier Communications) Co-sponsoredby Yermont Public Radio 
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JULY 18, 19, 20 


STRATTON 
MOUNTAIN 
AND NEARBY 
MANCHESTER 



Three DAYS AND NIGHTS 
OF CLASSES, SEMINARS, 
DEMONSTRATIONS AND 
TASTINGS WITH NATIONALLY 
KNOWN CELEBRITIES 
FEATURING AMERICAN WINĘ 
AND FOOD. 



For details and ticket 

INFORMATION, CALL 

1 -800-STRATTON 
email: craftpro@together.net 



Vermont’s Mountain Resort 

THE 

EquincX 
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Vermont 

Symphony 

Summer 

Festival 


With Mark 0'Connor 

June 27: Shelburne Farms 
June 28: Ascutney Resort 
June 30: Trapp Family 
Lodge Concert Meadow 

With Tom Chapin 

July 2: Middlebury 
July 3: Grafton 
July 4: Shelburne Farms 
July 5: Hildene 
Meadowlands (Manchester) 
July 6: Randolph 
(Three Stallion Inn) 

A Toast to 
Arthur Fiedler 

July 18: Pico Resort 
July 19: Stratton Mountain 


CALL FOR TICKETS 
O 1-802-864-5741 x12 

Patrons with special needs: please cali for information 
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Goospell 

JUNE 26 - JULY 6 

Picasso At 
the Lapin 
Agile 

JULY 10 - JULY 20 

Guys ano 
Dolls 

JULY 24 - AUG 10 

SWEENEY 

Tooo 

AUG 14 - AUG 24 

Tm Heiress 

AUG 28 - SEPT 6 

I3ox Office Opfns 
June 1 Om 

802.824.5288 

Daily IOam - 8pm 

Vermont's Oldest Professional Theatre 
Visit Our Web Page: 

http://www.flooilbrook.kJ2.vt.us/wph/lndex.html 
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BROADWAY ALL-TIME FAVORITES 


. ty>cvct/t/ ^ya/y/ou/ 



‘Thcide has a Big, Gorgeous Tenor 

...Broad interpretations melt the room ’ 
PFinn McManamy ( SEVEN DAYS, Burlington, VT 

‘Captirated the Hearts of Everyone 

.. .Enthralled the audience ’ 

Pat Mattison, VALLEY VOICE, Middlebury, VT 

‘Priceless Evening 

... Sang;with unwcweńngperfection ’ 
Sharon Lakey, Editor, NORTH STAR, Danville, VT 

‘First-Rate Indeed 

... Skilled renditions of Broadway ’s hest ’ 
Alden Graves, BENNINGTON BANNER, 
Bennington, VT 

( You’ll LoveJohn Thade 

...Audience clcimońngfor morę’ 

Rod Arnold, Editor, SPRINGFIELD REPORTER, 
Springfield, VT 

‘Not To Be Missed’ 

Charles Wreaks, Pub., DORSET COUNTRY 
JOURNAL, Rutland, VT 


Sat., August 16 at 7:30 p.m. 

First Congregational Church 

Springfield, VT 

Sat., August 30 at 7:30 p.m. 

North Universalist Chapel Society 

Woodstock, VT 

Sat., September 13 at 7:30 p.m. 

St. Peter's Catholic Church 

Rutland, VT 

Sat., September 27 at 7:30 p.m. 

Middlebury Congregational Church 

Middlebury, VT 

Sat., October 11 at 7:30 p.m. 

Smith Center for the Arts 

Manchester, VT 


24-hour TOLL FREE 
Reservations and Information 

1 - 800 - 559-7070 

Adults $12, Seniors S9, 
Children & Students FREE 
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A sk anybody who 
knows Lalce St. 
Catherine well, and 
they'11 tell you 
there 7 s an ineluctable magie 
about her water and shore- 
line that draws people across 
the miles, the seasons and 
the years. 

"I can 7 t tell you the num- 
ber of times folks come to 
my door and tell me about 
the summers they spent as 
young campers on the lalce," 
says Pat Endlich, co-owner of 
the Lakę St. Catherine Inn, 
the lake 7 s only hotel, "or how 
they came here as honey- 
mooners, or because their 
grandparents had a cottage 
here. Even if they can 7 t stay, 
they want to touch base with 
this part of their past." 

St. Catherine 7 s past is pre- 
served and passed along by 
people like Doris White, who 
has been spending summers 
on this Rutland County lakę 
sińce 1953, when her father 
built a cottage overloolcing 
HalPs Bay, a watery noolc on 
Cone 7 s Point, the peninsula 
that juts in from the eastern 
shore. Her vast lcnowledge of 
life on the lakę has earned 
her the title of unofficial his- 
torian, whether you want to 
know about the evolution of 
a certain cottage, the days of 
the grand resort hotels, or the 
families who settled the 
shores. 

Of course, things have 
changed in White 7 s 40-plus 
years here, but, she says 


By Nancy Boardman 
Photographed by 
Jerry LeBlond 

















The Oar Honse on Pine 
Point reflects the 
older resort tradition 
around the lakę. 
Right, the pleasures of 
boats and water. 
Opposite page, keeping 
the lakę elear of Eurasian 
milfoil is a full-time 
summer job. 


firmly, 'Tt's still the family 
lakę it was then." And she 
should know. Her daughter 
returns for summer stays, as 
does her granddaughter, 
who spends vacations be- 
tween college years working 
down the lane at the Lakę 
St. Catherine Inn. 

Lying Southwest of Rut- 
land, near the New York 
State border, Lakę St. 
Catherine is actually two 
lakes, in two towns. The 
large upper lakę, roughly 


five miles long, a mile and a 
half wide and covering 930 
acres, belongs almost half 
and half to Poultney and its 
neighbor, Wells. It drains 
through a narrow channel 
into Little Pond, a shallow, 
much smaller body of water 
that's entirely in Wells. 
From the air, the two re- 
semble an exclamation 
mark. Although the north- 
ern tip of the large lakę be- 
gins as a lily pond, it soon 
becomes quite deep, averag- 


ing about 32 feet but often 
reaching 65 feet. There are 
about 12 miles of shoreline, 
counting the many coves 
and peninsulas that dot its 
edges. 

No one knows for surę 
how Lalce St. Catherine got 
her name, but the accepted 
legend is that two Jesuit 
priests, going about their 
missionary work among the 
Native Americans who 
came to fish and hunt here, 
spent a "safe St. Catherine's 
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Night" on the lake's shores 
on a November 25th in the 
late 1700s. 

Today, families and good 
neighbors prevail. Ginny 
Daring of Pawlet is one of a 
group of women who have 
spent summers here for 70 
years. She recalls her first 
job as a society reporter for 
The Lakę St. Catheńne Rip- 
ples, a weekly published by 
the French teacher at 
Granville (New York) High 
School. "My job was to go 
door-to-door on the west 
side of the lalce and collect 
all the news, which meant 
who was visiting whom, 
where they were from, how 
long they were staying, and 
how they were being enter- 
tained during their visit. 
There was no better way to 
meet everyone and find out 
what was going on." She 
used her grandfather's cot- 
tage as a base of operations 
then ; now she and her sib- 
lings own the house and use 
it each summer with their 
grandchildren. 

Loyalty to the lakę is evi- 
dent in the continual plan- 
ning and concern of the 
Lakę St. Catherine Associa- 
tion. Guided by the motto 
"respect and protect," the 
association's trustees work 
year 'round to ensure that 
residents are happy and the 
lakę remains healthy. 

The association's semian- 
nual newsletter brims with 



notices of golf tournaments 
and sailboat races, the 
progress of the Junior Water 
Ski Club, and dates of an- 
nual get-togethers such as 
the big August barbecue. It 
acknowledges all the volun- 
teers who manage the in- 
sect-control program, who 
teach the Boat Safety 
Course for mariners of all 
ages, and who implement 
the beautification program 
that nurtures humans and 
wildlife. 

Even morę important, 
perhaps, the newsletter is a 
way of educating and updat- 
ing residents about keeping 
Lalce St. Catherine clean, 
safe and lovely. 

"We feel our mandate is 
to have a lakę that's healthy 
and well managed," says 
former association presi- 
dent Phil Pope. "It will al- 
ways take time, energy and 
expertise to protect this 
treasure. We can't take it for 
granted." 

The association tests the 
water continually for clarity 
and cleanliness. Residents 
are gently reminded, via the 
newsletter, not to do their 
early-spring fertilizing too 
close to the shoreline, and 
to cali any member of the 
water-ąuality committee if 
they spot muddy or silty 
runoff from house construc- 
tion. "In this day and age, 
probably no Vermont lakę is 
truły pristine," says new 
president Phil Alden, "but 
we're about as near as any- 
one gets." 

One surę test of a lake's 
health is the ąuality of its 
fishing, and here Lalce St. 
Catherine wins top honors. 
Rainbow and lakę trout 
abound, as do yellow perch, 
northern piłce, smelt, and 
large- and small-mouth 
bass. Drive past the lalce in 
late winter and you '11 see a 
community of ice shacks 
dotting the center, as hardy 
anglers brave frigid temper- 
atures and bone-chilling 



winds in pursuit of perch 
and pikę. 

Naturę deserves the 
biggest thanlcs for the 
beauty and bounty that are 
Lalce St. Catherine. Like her 
neighbors Bomoseen and 
Hortonia to the north, St. 
Catherine was born of 
glacial activity millions of 
years ago. It left her with 
densely wooded hills, 
above-average depth and a 
limestone bottom that neu- 
tralizes modern acid rain. 

It all makes for a breath- 
taking vista — glittering 
blue water at the base of 
hills of green pine that thin 
out to reveal high, purple- 
tinged summits against an 
azure slcy. Sitting on the 
porch of the Lakę St. 
Catherine Inn, perched out 
over the water watching the 
sun set, you experience awe- 
some majesty yet feel 
snugly secure. 

That may well be what 
brings people here again and 
again. This is, above all, a 
quiet lakę. Not only is the 
noise of parties or boats 
firmly discouraged, but 
commercial activity in gen¬ 
erał is slight. One hundred 
years ago, all sorts of indus- 
tries hummed along the 
shore — a tannery, sawmill, 
gristmill, wagon shop, lcnit- 
ting mili, even a cheese fac- 
tory. The railroad opened 
the lakę up for summer 
tourism on a grand scalę, 
spawning resort hotels, 
boarding houses, and enter- 
prising excursion operators 
whose steamboats plied the 
waters. 

Elsie Leslie Lyde, the 
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Staying and Playing along Lakę St. Catherine 


Where once there were a 
siew of big resort hotels, 
only one remains, but it's a 
dandy. The Lakę St. Cather¬ 
ine Inn (802-287-9347 or 
800-626-LSCI) is quiet, 
homey, relaxed and family- 
friendly: 16 main-house 
guest rooms and another 19 
in newer, larger ąuarters 
across the lawn. The rea- 
sonable rates include brealc- 
fast, dinner and all gratu- 
ities, plus the use of boats, 
fishing tips from prize-win- 
ning bass fisherman Ray 
Endlich, and the right to laze on the big 
back deck overlooking the water. 

Lakeside cottages are available for 
weekly rental at Lakę St. Catherine 
Cottages (802-773-2357), 
fully furnished, two or 
three bedrooms, ideał for 
families with smali chil- 
dren ; Ferncliff Cottages 
(802-287-5836), fur¬ 
nished, rowboats and a 
pontoon boat, clay-court 
tennis; and through New 
England Lakeside Realty 
(802-645-9001). 

On Route 30 in Poult- 
ney, Lakę St. Catherine 
State Park (802-287-9158) is among the 
state's most popular, though it never 
seems noisy or crowded. It has 60 camp¬ 
ing sites (some with lean-tos), a public 
beach, naturę trails, playground, boat 
rentals, public boat ramp, and first-class 
fishing, swimming and wind-surfing. 
Campers reserve early in the year and 
stay for at least four days. 

There is a public boat launch by the 
bridge that spans the channel between 
the two lakes. Next to it is the Lakę St. 
Catherine Marina (802-645-9778); the 
other marina is Sailing Winds (802-287- 
9411), up Route 30 on the east side of 
the lalce. Both rent all lcinds of boats 
and sell boating eąuipment and acces- 
sories. 

The Lakę St. Catherine Country Club 

(802-287-9341) is open to the public as 
well as members, has an 18-hole golf 
course, and provides luncheons, snacks, 
and gorgeous views of the lakę. 

Poultney has tons to do, including 
band concerts, farmers' markets, rum- 
mage sales and a smorgasbord of church 


suppers. East Poultney's 
town-wide flea market is 
an annual August treat. 
Poultney's Fourth of July 
extravaganza is justly 
renowned. 

In Granville, just over 
the border from Wells, is 
the Siatę Valley Museum 
(518-642-1417). Exhibits, 
tours and demonstrations 
pay tribute to the stone that 
once formed the economic, 
social and cultural bedrock 
of this 30-mile-long stretch 
of the Vermont-New York 
border. The Pember Museum of Nat- 
ural History (518-642-1515) is a sophis- 
ticated collection of mammals, birds, 
eggs and nests, shells, minerals and 
other treasures that will enchant visi- 
tors of all ages. Off Route 22 in Hebron 
is the Hebron Naturę Preserve, where 
walks, tallcs and morę strenuous adven- 
tures talce place on 125 acres of open 
fields, wetlands and forest. 





American theater's first 
child star, spent the sum- 
mers with her parents at 
"Road End." While her par¬ 
ents entertained such nota- 
bles as Mark Twain, Elsie 
played with little Eleanor 
Roosevelt. There were two 
children's camps — Lakę 
Arrowhead for Boys and its 
sister camp, Kamp Kinni- 
Kinnic. Kinni-Kinnic 
counted among its teenage 
campers Joan Rivers and, al- 
legedly, Rosalind Russell. 
Today, the only camp is 
Catherine Capers, a girls' 
camp specializing in horse- 
manship. Kinni-Kinnic is a 
cluster of private homes,- 
Camp Arrowhead became 
the site of Lakę St. Cather¬ 
ine State Park in 1953. 

The cottages, or "camps," 
that sprang up on the lakę a 
century ago were simple af- 
fairs built by locals from 
Wells, Poultney or 
Granville, many of whom 
had connections with the 
then-booming siatę indus- 
try. Other cottages were get- 
aways for residents of Al- 
bany or Troy, New York, 
who motored over for the 
entire summer. Today, 
about 85 per cent of the 600 
homes that dot the shore- 
line belong to seasonal 
dwellers who journey from 
as far away as Texas and 
Michigan. 

The "shorescape" has 
changed over the decades. 
Brand-new homes tend to 
loolc far morę suburban than 
the original rustic retreats. 
Land is expensive, and 
many older cottages are ex- 
panding vertically, increas- 
ing living space and enhanc- 
ing water views. 

Still, there are many older 
homes that have managed 
the metamorphosis to big- 
ger and better without los- 
ing their charm. And there 
are so many unusual houses 
— many never seen by fel- 
low residents, let alone non- 
residents — that the Lakę 
St. Catherine Association 
organizes occasional house 
tours. Traveling from dock 
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to dock by pontoon boat, 
participants visit such gems 
as "Bryn Bach/' a contem- 
porary camp that features a 
siło and decks off every 
room; "Pine Shadows," 
which began life as a Queen 
Annę cottage in 1908 and 
has grown to include a 
Greek Revival portico, Tus- 
can-style columns and a to- 
tal of 63 Windows and 42 
doors inside and out; and 
"Sunset Glen," a Victorian 
confection also known as 
"the cottage that crossed 
the lakę/' which it did in 
1948, when two motorized 
rowboats slowly tugged it 
from Horseshoe Bay to 
Cone's Point, a mile away. 

This summer's biggest 
challenge to those oversee- 
ing the health of the lakę 
continues to be the control 
of Eurasian water milfoiL 
From June until September, 
three huge harvesters — 
Hungry Harvey, Harvey Ju¬ 
nior and Millie Foil — 
wrench out the noxious, 


slimy green mat of weeds 
from both lakes. Residents 
are also on the alert for the 
possible invasion of the ze¬ 
bra mussel, a thumb-sized 
menace that is already in 
Lalce Champlain. 

In 1896, the prospectus 
for the now long-defunct 
Lakę St. Catherine Hotel 
proclaimed "the Lakę is 
ever changeful." The ensu- 
ing years clearly attest to 
that. Satellite dishes stand 
where privies once did, 
power-boaters use gasoline 
instead of steam, and the 
health of the water is threat- 
ened by enemies unimag- 
ined a century ago. 

But drive slowly around 
Lalce St. Catherine to see 
what hasn't changed. Cot- 
tages still go by old-timey 
names such as "Sagamore," 
"Vantage Point" and 
"Serenity." Children still 
fish with their grandfathers 
from wooden dinghies. Fam- 
ilies still congregate from 
around the country for a 


weelc so cousins can get to 
lcnow each other and their 
parents can catch up on 
family news. Lakę St. 
Catherine remains a elear, 
forest-framed mirror offer- 
ing rest, rejuvenation and 
an ever-warm welcome to 
residents and wayfarers 
alike. ofr 


Writer Nancy Boardman re- 
ported on Middletown Springs 
in last summer’s issue. She 
lives in Arlington. 


The board of directors of 
the Lakę St. Catherine 
Association works to keep 
the lakę healthy. 

Top, a summer house on 
Crescent Bay. 
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By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by S. Michael Bisceglie 


I t is 6 a.m. on a hazy summer morning, and 
milking is well under way in the dairy barn at 
the Major Sheep Farm in Westminster West, as it 
is in dairy barns up and down the State. But this 
is not your typical dairy barn. Instead of a herd of 
placid Holsteins waiting in their stalls, there are a 
dozen perky, woolly-faced Dorset sheep standing on 
a waist-high platform with their heads locked into 
miniaturę head gates. 

David Major removes a very smali milking ma¬ 
chinę from the last animal in linę and works a lever 
to open a Dutch door at the end of the milking plat¬ 
form. The sheep, released from their head locks, exit 
in reasonable order along the platform, down a ramp 
and into the yard, where they are herded by dogs into 
the pasture. Meanwhile, another dozen sheep enter 
the barn from a door at the other end and are locked 
into place. They munch their whole-corn and soy- 
bean-meal breakfast and wait for Major to come by 
with the milking machinę. He milks 80 to 150 ewes 
from a flock of 250 sheep, 
twice a day, 60 sheep per hour. 

"Visitors to the dairy barn 
are always struck by three 
things," Major explains. "First 
they notice how much, much 
smaller all the eąuipment is 
compared to a cow bam. Then 
they notice how ąuickly the 
sheep move and how fast the 
milking goes. Sheep are al¬ 
ways on the lookout for preda- 
tors. Cows don't worry. They 
just lumber in and lumber out 




HOME, SHEEP, 


and take their sweet time." 

"The other thing they no¬ 
tice," he pauses and laughs, 
"is that we use a dust pan to clean out the manure. 
We don't need a gutter cleaner." 

It isn't manure I am thinking about. I am wonder- 
ing if the glory days of Green Mountain sheep farm- 
ing — the 1830s, when sheep outnumbered people by 
six to one in Addison County— could ever return. If 


they do, what is happening right now at the Major 
Farm might be one of the reasons. 

The original Vermont sheep boom began in 1811, 
when William Jarvis, the U.S. consul in Portugal, 
brought 400 Spanish Merino sheep, renowned for 
their fine wool, to his farm in Weathersfield. Meri- 
nos were well suited to our harsh climate, and the 
State eventually became, as one historian put it, "one 
vast sheep run." Then the bottom fell out of the 
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Can Sheep's Milk Cheese Be Part of the Recipe 
for Saving Yermont Farms? 


wool market due to competition from Europę and 
the western territories. By the 1870s, raising sheep 
for wool here was no longer a viable economic propo- 
sition. Vermonters and sheep production moved 
west at a rapid ratę. 

Because the sheep that dotted the landscape were 
mostly Merinos, no one thought much about making 
sheep's milk cheese, though most country Stores 
boasted a wheel of local cow's milk cheddar. Al- 


Robin Major is the center of attention when she feeds 
ewes on the Major Farm in Westminster West. Left , 
the Majors: Alex, Robin , Cynthia and David with 
their dog Zodiac, a partner in a sheep farming venture 
that may offer some lessons for Vermont's smali 
farmers. 
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The sheep that 
make the milk that 
becomes the cheese 
graze in the hills. 

Right, the view 
from the milking 
parlor. 
Opposite page, 
David Major does 
the milking. 




though many Vermonters had strong ties to French 
culture, no one seemed to bring to Vermont the in- 
clination to make French-style cheeses or to age the 
cheese in caves, as they have done for centuries in 
France. 

Still, sheep's milk cheese is not unheard of in this 
country. In fact, each year Americans spend $400 
million dollars on it, 99 percent of that for cheese 
imported from Europę and the Middle East. Even if 
you haven't enjoyed Vermont Shepherd Cheese from 
the Major Farm, you've probably already eaten 
sheep's milk cheese in the form of Roąuefort in blue 

















cheese salad dressing, Romano on pizza, or feta in 
Greek salad. 

It wasn't until the back-to-the-land movement of 
the 1960s and '70s that sheep farming — again for 
wool and lambs — reasserted itself in Vermont. Har- 
vard grad David Major and his wife, Cynthia, took 
over his family's farm in Westminster West in the 
early 1980s. In the back of their minds was the con- 
viction that Vermont's sheep industry could be revi- 
talized. 

"Vermont is hilly, and the sheep make good use of 
the steep slopes," explains David Major. "They don't 



cause erosion; in fact, they make the sod denser. And 
Vermont gets lots of rainfall, which makes lots of 
grass. Sheep make good use of grass." 

Despite those attributes, the Majors' enterprise 
seemed destined to become yet another struggling 
hillside farm. Cynthia Major's father, owner of the 
dairy that supplies much of New York City with 
millc, suggested they try milking the sheep. To David 
and Cynthia, it sounded lilce a jolce. And it might 
still sound that way to a dairy farmer whose best 
cows produce 20,000 pounds of millc in one lacta- 
tion: The Majors 7 sheep produce a mere 150 pounds 
per lactation. 

But when Cynthia saw a yard- 
sale boolc entitled Practical Sheep 
Dairying, she bought it for fun. The 
odd thing was, the boolc madę per- 
fect sense. "We milked a couple of 
sheep by hand and we were sur- 
prised by the flavor," she said. "Lit- 
tle by little we got into it." 

What they got into was produc- 
tion of an aged sheep's millc cheese 
that the prestigious American 
Cheese Society has consistently 
named the best farmhouse cheese 
in America. It is very smooth, with 
a natural rind and a strong yet not 
overpowering flavor. The taste can 
be described as nutty, with hints of 
mint, clover and thyme. Part of the 
flavor stems from the fact that the 
cheese is madę only during the 
warm weather months, when the 
sheep feed on grass. The rest of the 
secret lies in the fact that each 
wheel is handmade and aged for 
four to eight months to let natu- 
rally occurring molds enhance its 
characteristic flavor and texture. 

As Cynthia Major explains the traditional Euro- 
pean method of making aged cheese, we are standing 
in the building that is the Majors' curing cave, or 
affineur, as it is known in France. The air is a cool 
55° F. and moist, a welcome relief from the summer 
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sun. Beth Carlson and Cynthia are scrubbing unde- 
sirable dark-colored molds from each wheel of cheese 
as we speak over the rattle of the ventilation system. 

Aged cheese is something of a mystery. You worlc 
with mold, trying to create the ideał conditions that 
allow the "good," flavor-enhancing molds to thrive, 
while discouraging the "bad" molds. To learn morę 
about aging cheese, Cynthia spent several months at 
NeaPs Yard Dairy in London, a curing facility that 
ages and markets 70 different cheeses from through- 
out the United Kingdom. There she met Carlson, 
now the Major Farm's affineuse — the person in 
charge of overseeing the aging process. 

Carlson had spent 
the previous seven 
years in England learn- 
ing about aging cheese. 
Then her visa expired. 
The fact that she was 
responsible for aging 
the cheese the Queen 
enjoyed in Buckingham 
Pałace held no sway 
over British immigra- 
tion officials, and she 
applied to the Majors 
for a job. 

The timing was for- 
tuitous. 

The Majors' hand- 
crafted cheese sells so 
well at $15 to $19 per 
pound that they have 
never been able to keep 
up with the demand. 
One way they might would be to have other farmers 
produce sheep's millc cheese for them to age and sell. 
They had already seen that arrangement work in 
France, where they had traveled to learn European 
cheese-making. There, said Cynthia, "Ali the farm¬ 
ers in one area use the same recipe and make cheese 
by the same method. The cheeses are then aged to- 
gether in a curing cave and marketed together. It's all 
the same cheese but there are slight differences in 
flavors due to differences in animal breeds and soils." 
With a centralized facility for curing, there are great 
marketing advantages and no fluid milk to transport. 
To have that in Vermont, however, morę sheep farm¬ 
ers would be needed. 

Then the combined expertise of Carlson and the 
Majors got a boost from the Vermont Land Trust, 
which approached the Majors with the opportunity 
to buy the adjacent 136-acre Patch Farm to help es- 
tablish a sheep dairy center. 

"Our mission is to promote alternative agriculture 
enterprises that might be able to keep the smaller 
hill farms from going out of business," said Alex 
Considine, the land trust's agriculture director. "I be- 
came interested in what the Majors were doing when 
I saw that they were malcing a living at cheese-mak¬ 



ing. They could have decided to keep their knowl- 
edge to themselves, but they madę a conscious deci- 
sion to expand and get morę people to produce green 
cheese for them in exchange for sharing their techni- 
cal expertise." 

The result is the Dairy Sheep Education Center, 
run by the Majors and located in a century-old three- 
story barn at Patch Farm. The goals of the center are 
to teach farmers about seasonal sheep dairying, pas- 
ture management and cheese-making. The center 
will also develop and promote the Vermont sheep 
dairy industry, conducting research in sheep milking, 
genetic improvements and high-quality cheese pro- 
duction. To datę, it has brought the art and science of 
managing a sheep dairy to new farms in Milton, Wol- 



Jocelyn Peknik, 10, 
neighbor and volunteer 
farmhand. 
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cott and Greensboro, and morę people will be trained 
this summer. The Majors plan to buy the raw cheese 
produced by some of the new sheep farms and then 
age and market it. 

"Cindy and David have worked out a lot of the 
kinks," said Considine. "They've spent a really long 
time learning how to make cheese. Their experience 
gives others the confidence to try it also." 

Considine sees a real futurę for Vermont in sheep 
dairy farming. For one thing, in the summer of 1996, 
the U.S. lifted its ban on imports of European dairy 
sheep such as East Friesians, which typically produce 
1,000 pounds of milk per lactation. Linda and Larry 
Faillace of Ag-Innovations in Warren have imported 
52 purebred Belgian and Dutch East Friesians to 



David herds sheep to 
a new grazing area 
and , left, hauls out 
some newly cut 
cheese curd, ready 
to be shaped and 
then aged. 
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Cynthia Major brushes cheese 
in the farm's curing rootn. 

After months of aging, 
Vennont Shepherd Cheese , 
far right, is ready for the 
zuorld outside Westminster 
West; where it has been 
pleasing palates and 
winning awards. 
Right, Cynthia presses new 
cheese into forms. 
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breed and sell. "The grandmothers of some of our 
sheep produced up to 2,400 pounds of milk per lacta- 
tion. That's why these sheep are going to be so im- 
portant to the Vermont sheep dairy industry," said 
Linda. 

The idea of supporting farm families to live and 
work on the farm without outside jobs seems to be 
everyone's goal. "The whole reason for the Dairy 
Center," says David Major, "and the whole reason 
why the Vermont Land Trust and the State Ag. De¬ 
partment were so interested in this is the possibility 




















ORA&ie to F/ct t/ie G/iccje 


of providing a real income for a self-supporting farm." 

Before I leave Westminster West, I talce a tour with 
Cynthia Major past the old yellow barns of the Patch 
Farm to where sheep are crowding under the shade of 
a tree. In the distance I can see the fields of a market 
garden that is part of the Patch Farm, and beyond 
that a sugarbush. The dogs follow us as we walk on a 
well-worn path. The scene is perfectly picturesąue, 
the ideał Vermont hillside farm. 

There are other hillsides in Vermont, eąually pic- 
turesąue, dotted with smali flocks of sheep. During 


Vermont Shepherd Cheese is madę from mid-April 
through October, when sheep graze on pastures abun- 
dant with wild herbs and grasses. It then ages for four 
to eight months and is available in specialty Stores na- 
tionwide from mid-August until the year’s supply runs 
out in the spring. You can find it: 

• In Vermont atthe Brattleboro Food Co-op, Putney 
Co-op and The Cheese Outlet in Burlington. 

• In New York City at Dean and Deluca, Murray’s 
Cheese Shop and The Gourmet Garage. 


• In Boston at Formaggio 
Kitchen and Deluca’s Market. 

• In Ann Arbor, Michigan, at 
Zingerman’s. 

• By mail order from The 
Cheese Outlet (800- 447- 
1205), Dean and Deluca 
(212-431-1691) and Zinger- 
man’s (313-769-1625). 



For availability in other loca- 
tions and Wholesale purchases, 
contact Major Farm, RFD 3, Box 
265, Putney, VT 05346, tel. 

(802) 387-4473. 

Cheese cave tours on Thursdays and Saturdays 
in August, 10 a.m. - noon. 


the day, the driveways on these farms are empty,- the 
farmers are working off the farm. It's nice to think of 
a futurę where the cars are in the driveway, the 
farmer's in the barn, the sheep are in the meadow 
and the cheese stands alone. zfr 


Andrea Chesman regularly writes om “Vermont Foods” 
colunm. She lives in Ripton. 
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PRIDE OF 
THE HILLS 


Photographed by Jack Rowell 

P ride is a word that comes natu- 
rally to mind when you see Jack 
RowelFs portrait of Amy Pease 
and Leavitt, a Guernsey cow, pho¬ 
tographed on the Pease farm in Tun- 
bridge a few years back. We might also 
add a few other words to the list: family 
farm, summer and, of course, Vermont. 

Amy's older brother, Jon, raised Leav- 
itt, who was classified by the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club as "excellent," a 
high honor. She was the star of the herd 
on the farm, which has been in the fam¬ 
ily sińce 1916. Amy is a star, too. The 
photo was talcen when she was studying 
at the Randolph Area Vocational Center 
and taking courses at Vermont Technical 
College, from which she graduated in 
1989 with a degree in agricultural busi¬ 
ness. Now, she's Amy Ferris, and she and 
her husband, Randy, run a smali dairy 
farm in Randolph while she also works 
as VTC's assistant director of admissions. 

Photographer Rowell, who lives in 
Randolph, is known for his striking black 
and white portraits of Yermonters. 
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The Champlain Valley, John Franklin Smith, 1977. 
Opposite page, Starksboro auction, Clyde H. Smith, 1972. 
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/ /Yermon t sum mer lasts a 
X scant clozen or so weeks, from 
the chilly nights of earlyjune to the 
chilly nights of late August. But while it 
is here, what a bright and glorious 
light sum mer gives! Vermonters righdy 
prize each day for the rare and pre- 
cious thing it is. 

For farmers there is important work 
to be done — haying, and the tending 
of cattle and crops. And for all of us, 
there are gardens to grow, flowers to 
nurture and enjoy, picnics and barbe- 
cues to share with family and friends, 
swimming holes to splash in and \il- 
lages to explore. 

There is the business of living to be 
done. And there are few better places 
to pursue it than in Vermont in the 
summer. Over the past 50 years, Ver- 
mont Life s photographers have 
recorded many aspects of the season, 
from the long and lazy days at the lakę 
to the adrenalinę rush of hang gliding. 

We’ve chosen a sampling of those 
photos from the past half-century to 
share with you. It’s a tiny selection of 
the many Vermont summer images 
we’ve published over the years, but 
perhaps it will whet your appetite for 
the real thing — which is still there, 
waiting to be enjoyed! 
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The bride arrives, South Woodbury, 1957 

Yerner Z. Reed 


Photographer Reed covered a country 
wedding thoroughly, from the ironing of 
the wedding gown to the throwing of 
the rice. 


Glover. 1966 

Mack Derick 

“Each summer, when the sun has moved 
around to her side porch, Bernice Dewing in 
Glover sets out her bright pots of flowering 
tuberous begonias and geraniums....” wrote 
Editor Walter R. Hard Jr. “We suspect, al- 
though the flowers are there on the porch in 
order to absorb the afternoon warmth, that 
Mrs. Dewing places them there as much for 
the pleasure of others.” 
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Ada and Will Urie and their horse, Jim, Glover, 1973 

Stephen T. Whitney 


“Time has clone little tampering with the Uries’ way of life,” wrote 
Whitney in his article about the retired farm couple. “Work is clone in 
season, not in hastę. Spring comes on when sap begins to flow and ends 
with planting. Summer is for haying and enjoying the bounty of a kitchen 
garden. Fali is a time to put away and storę against the coming cold. 
Winter is spent before the hearth or in the shelter of a warm barn. And 
a time to look ahead to another year.” 
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Newport. 1961 

Grant Heilman 


The photo that ran in the magazine was in 
color, but it could not be found. This 
black and white was taken the same day in 
the same place for an article called “Bor- 
der Profile,” a look at Vermont’s northern 
tier of Canadian-border towns. 
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Sheldon McLam, East Topsham, 1962 

Hanson Carroll 


CarrolFs picture story on the McLams’ hill farm 
was one of his favorites among the morę than 150 
articles he did for Vermont Life. "... with the pass- 
ing of Vermont’s hill farms,” intoned the article 

I that accompanied his photographs, “so also 

passes the measured life of self-sufficiency. From 
these hill farms came Vermont’s great heritage, 
the character of its people.” 


Woodbury Lakę, 1975 

Norman MacIyer 


The everlasting appeal of “going up to camp,” 
a bit of quiet away from the plugged-in, the 
online and the strung-out. 





Al 
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The old swimming hole. 1977 

Peter Miller 


Something about those concentric circles, ringed 
above by rock, branches and summer light, cap- 
tures the pleasures of a secret swimming spot. 

The photos in the article said a lot about summer 
swims, but nothing about the location of any 
particular swimming hole. 



Orwell, 1977 

Janet Hayward Burnham 

Janet Burnham not only took the picture, 
she wrote the article about the town of 
Orwell that the picture accompanied and 
she painted the sign! 
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Mount Mansfield, 1976 

Clydk H. Smith 


A hang glider, launched by running at top speed down the National ski 
trail, glides into summer above Smugglers Notch. Pilots landed their craft 
in the parking lot at the base of the mountain. 
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In the Heart of a 



COMMUNITY 


When the inmatesfrom Vermont’s first pńson work camp 
refurbished Newbury ’s histońc buildings, they may also have 
reshaped themselves and their new friends in town. 


A s they stepped out of their blue Department of Correc- 
tions van in front of the West Newbury Congregational 
Church early one July morning, the four prisoners wel- 
comed Cornelia E. Lien Waterfall's warm hug. They 
had come to expect it as a nice way to start the day's work, the 
careful scraping and painting of an elegantly simple 163-year-old 
church. 

Throughout the day, other townspeople stopped by to check 
on the project and, admit it or not, the men liked the hugs and 
good wishes. As inmates at the Caledonia Community Work 
Camp in St. Johnsbury, the state's first work camp for nonvio- 
lent offenders, Scott, David, Ray and Louis were serving their 


































Among many accomplishments, 
work camp inmates painted the 
Newbury Methodist Church, far 
left. Opposite page, left and be- 
low: lunch, play and work during 
the West Newbury Congrega- 
tional Church project. 


rehabilitation at its best can 
bring. 

"Most offenders haven't 
been given a chance to make 
a contribution to their com- 
munity; they've never been 
shown how to say 'sorry/ 
they were just punished," 
says Corrections Department 
planner John Perry. "And what's so 
special about Newbury is that [resi- 
dents] are getting the message. They're 
giving offenders a reason for being 
back." 

Scott Whitney's two children are his 
motivation for coming back to New¬ 
bury. When his young son and daugh- 
ter are older, Whitney plans to show 
them the church, 
the parsonage, and 
the other build- 
ings he has taken 
so much pride in 
restoring. 

David Lawrence 
has determined to 
look for a roofing 
job in Newbury, 
where residents 
helped him grasp 
again the meaning 
of caring for oth- 
ers and being 
cared for. "I was 
the type of person, 

I did what I 
wanted, when I 
wanted and it 
didn't matter if I 
hurt people," he 
said. "But just see- 
ing those people 
are willing to give 
you a chance, it's 
shown me that 
other people have feelings, too." 

But for the time being, there was a 
morę immediate reason for Whitney 
and Lawrence to look forward to New¬ 
bury: dinner, the daily routine carried 
on by dedicated town yolunteers. 

After three hours of scraping and 


sentences by serving Vermont 
communities. Working was 
always better than sitting in a 
jail celi, but of all the towns 
they'd visited, nonę topped 
Newbury. It had grown to be 
the plum assignment. 

Two years after prisoners 
had started coming to town 
to restore run-down historie 
building after historie build- 
ing, Newbury had earned its 
sweet reputation. It was the 
place of coffee brealcs, of daily 
homemade candlelight din- 
ners and family-style conver- 
sations around the table with 
women and men who treated 
them lilce people, like friends. 

The inmates worlced to rehabilitate 
themselves along with the town's ag- 
ing buildings. The locals cooked to 
thanlc them and help them on their 
road to recovery. And the men had 
done nothing less than rescue part of 
the town's history. They had repainted 
the old Methodist church on the vil- 
lage green, once the cradle of Boston 
University and now an arts and hu- 
manities center owned by the 
Women's Club. They had reseued the 
last one-room schoolhouse in West 
Newbury, whose sills had been rotting 
and beams caving in. They had refur- 
bished the Atkinson Retreat Center 
inside and out, worked on the old town 
garage and the firehouse, and painted 
the library in Wells River, among 
many other projeets. 

This day they were working on the 
West Newbury church, which sits on a 
hillside overlooking the town, with its 
2,200 inhabitants and four settlements 
stretching for miles along the Con¬ 
necticut River. 

Scott Whitney, a talented carpenter 
known for his astonishingly blue eyes, 
easy smile and serious 
work, was looking for¬ 
ward to doing his part 
as he climbed the scaf- 
folding on the church. 

Town lister Larry Nel¬ 
son waved and joshed: 

"Hi, Scotty! Sneaking 
into town again?" 

Pausing before the 
stunning view of the White Moun- 
tains, inmate David Lawrence caught 
himself dreaming about life beyond 
the walls of a jail. 


"There's no doubt I'll be back here," 
he said. "It feels almost like home." 

The Newbury experience reflects 
the heart of what Vermont officials en- 
yisioned when they conceived the 
community work camp as a place to 
help nonviolent offenders get back 
into society, perhaps before becoming 
career criminals. As in the rest of the 
country, YermonCs Corrections bud- 
get was tight and its jail population 
had exploded, doubling to 900 from 
1983 to 1993. The camp, it was hoped, 
would in the long run save the State 
money. 

A far ery from prisons that are run 
like boot camps, this one was based on 
the humanistic premise of allowing of¬ 
fenders to return value to society and 
be accepted back. Since the camp 
opened in 1993, inmates have worked 
in 40 towns. They have built book- 
cases for Lyndonville's Cobleigh Li¬ 
brary, painted the Peacham town of- 
fices, chopped wood for the needy and 
served meals to senior citizens. In all, 
they've worked morę than 100,000 
hours providing services towns could 
not have otherwise afforded. 

But the idea really 
clicked in Newbury. 
Residents who at first 
had welcomed the 
work only as free labor 
grew to appreciate the 
prisoners as indiyidu- 
als. As an expression of 
their appreciation, they 
cooked hearty meals 
for them and sat at the dinner table 
with them, day after day. Out of that 
grew a relationship that continues to- 
day, making Newbury a model of what 


By ISABELLE 
DE POMMEREAU 

Photographed by 
Chris Esten 
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painting under a scorching sun, the 
men filed into the big old kitchen of 
the West Newbury churclTs Woman's 
Fellowship Hall. Amid the smell of 
well-prepared food, Amy Jarrell swirled 
around, a dish of roasted pork in one 
hand. Margaret Ericlcson held a bowl 
of steaming mashed potatoes. It was a 
typical noon meal; only fresh vegeta- 
bles occupied the casseroles and the 
women's favorite pie recipes starred. 

Seated at a long table set with china 
and candles, residents and inmates 
talked of skiing and farming, the 
women's grown children and the 
men's families, of right and wrong. 

In the kitchen, a notę on a paper 
towel pinned to the bulletin board 
spoke for Scott, David, Ray LeBel and 
Louis Sausa and all the inmates who 
had worked in West Newbury: "Bye 
Bye Ladies. Thank you for everything." 

As dessert arrived, Cornelia Water- 
fall sighed. It was the crew's last week, 
at least for a while. Cooking for "the 
guys" had been a lot of work; Cornelia 
and the others had not expected to feel 
sad to see them go. 

"That's how we started with you 
guys," she said. "All we had to do was 
feed you, we thought. Then, we began 
to love you." 

But that wasn't always the case. 
When the camp inmates first came to 
town, many residents had a different 
feeling about "criminals." "The word 
'prisoner' was — I wouldn't say fright- 
ening — but ąuestionable," admitted 
Mitzie Queen of West Newbury, her 
hands deep in soapy water as she did 
the dishes at Fellowship Hall. 

"You say 'convict' and immediately 


a red flag raises up," Amy Jarrell said. 
"But you realize when you meet them 
that these people are human beings." 

The scope and ąuality of the men's 
work helped melt stereotypes. For in 
Newbury, people are immensely proud 
of their old buildings. Many are morę 
than 100 years old and were sliding 
into decline, but residents didn't have 
the money to fix them. At first, people 
in town were a little skeptical: Would 
"criminals" do the job right? But when 
they saw building after building re- 
ceive a facelift, they began to respect 
the men. And, across the dinner table, 
prisoners and residents began to lcnow 
each other. 

The dinner tradition began in the 
cold of January 1995 in the spacious, 
24-room Atkinson Retreat Center, a 
haven for local Congregational minis- 


ters and their families. The second 
house built in Newbury, it was fur- 
nished with lovely antiąues, but when 
the inmates arrived, it was badly in 
need of work inside and out. 

For weeks, they stripped old wallpa- 
per, the bottom layers of which had 
been hand-stenciled; they re-wallpa- 
pered and restenciled. They hand- 
painted the gold trim of the fireplace 


Corrections Department supervisor Eugene 
Tucker, here with Amy Jarrell, Cornelia 
Waterfall and Connie Bixby, saw Newbury's 
attitude toward the inmates change. Below, 
the restored fireplace atthe Atkinson 
Retreat Center and lunch in West Newbury. 
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problems but they also have worth and 
value," Steve Longfellow said. 

When a crew went to work on New- 
bury's First Congregational Church in 
March 1995, Connie Bixby aslced fel- 
low parishioners to cook for the men. 
Silence greeted her reąuest at the board 
of trustees meeting. "One of these 
good old Christian ladies said, 'I don't 
think we should feed them,' " said 
Bixby, a nurse who's cared for just 
about everybody in the village. 

Undeterred, she went door to door. 
She caught people at the post office, at 
the supermarket. Food began to appear 
at her doorstep. People began calling 
her: "Pil do some baked beans,- when 
do you need them?" 

By the time inmates arrived in West 
Newbury in the spring of 1995, the 
word had spread. The dinners had be- 
come a community affair. Often the 
talk of the town was "What's on the 
menu for 'the guys' today?" People 


started stopping in for coffee. 

The hond between residents and 
prisoners blossomed into something 
morę when the historical society in- 
vited inmates to attend West New- 
bury's annual festival in the summer 
of 1995. "The reason they were in- 
vited," said Cornelia Waterfall, the so- 
ciety's former president, "is that they 
earned their place as guests." It was a 
first at the camp. Camp superinten- 
dent Richard Bashaw, crew supervisor 
Eugene Tucker and six inmates who 
had worked in West Newbury joined 
the town for a day of picnicking, pa- 
rades and programs. 

Former inmate David Baldwin re- 
turned just for the occasion. He had 
served his time by then and was worlc- 
ing as a mechanic. With obvious pride, 
he gave residents a tour of the build- 
ings on which he had worked. He 
showed them the discoveries he'd 
(Continued on page 94) 
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mantel in the parlor. They did floors 
and ceilings, they repaired and re- 
painted until this historie building was 
once again a showplace. 

For their lunch break the crew used 
the old-fashioned stove to heat the 
canned food sent by the prison. "Is this 
all they get to eat?" wondered Eleanor 
Longfellow, who, with her husband, 
Steve, lives in and manages the center. 
"Can't we share with these guys?" 

The camp ultimately bent its rules 
so that the inmates could eat with the 
Longfellows. "They were amazed we 
could sit down at the same table with 
them," Eleanor recalled. "They 
couldn't believe we asked them what 
they wanted for lunch!" The initial 
awkwardness faded ąuickly. Before 
long, the men were lending a hand in 
the kitchen. 

Without knowing it, Eleanor and 
Steve had planted the seeds for a tradi- 
tion that would spread from the 
church group to the historical society 
to the town's Select Board, making the 
whole town grow and helping mend 
many an inmate's wounded self-im- 
age. 

"A lot of people just wrote [the in¬ 
mates] off as losers, but in the end they 
saw that those people indeed have 


"That's how we started with you guys," 
said one of the women who helped cook for 
the inmates. "All we had to do was feed 
you, we thought. Then, we began to love 
you." Right, work crew and West Newbury 
residents. 
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A New Way of Protecting 
An Ecosystem Takes 
Shape along the Connecticut 

TT 

By David Dobbs 
Photographed by James P. Blair 


C arol Brodeur's fields slip down from Iow wooded 
hills into and out of a stream called Mili Brook, then 
slide another 300 yards east before reaching the Con¬ 
necticut River. On those 20 acres of pasture in Weath- 
ersfield, I was told, I could see how the new Silvio O. Conte Na¬ 
tional Wildlife Refuge could reside in a row of fencing. 

Brodeur keeps about 30 goats, Toggenbergs whose milk she 
sells to the Vermont Butter and Cheese Company, which uses it 
to make a fine cheese called chevre. The goats followed Brodeur 
in a nervous pack the day I visited. They clearly wanted the grain 
she rattled before them in a hucket, but just as clearly were terri- 
fied of me as I trailed 40 feet behind. 

Brodeur, cooing sweetly, coaxed the anxious animals into the 
lowest of her fields, an oblong bordering the Connecticut. This 
field had not heen used in several weeks because Brodeur prac- 
tices rotational grazing, segmenting her pastures with electric 
fencing so one section can rest while the goats use another. The 
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The Connecticut River 
mirrors the sky and 
Monadnock Mountain 
in the northern Vermont 
town of Lemington. 

Dr. Jeff Parsons and 
student Allison Reddy 
examine the rich bog 
soil of the Nulhegan 
Basin. Below, a buli 
moose nearthe river's 
northern reaches. 


grass in this one had grown long and, to judge froin the goats' en- 
thusiastic attack, sweet. 

"There you go," said Brodeur, relaxing now that the goats were 
in their pasture. 

It took me a minutę to notice the fencing, though the goats fed 
directly against it. It loolced less substantial than I had expected, 
yet this 2,700 feet of metal posts and strands of wire, laid in a 
gentle curve along the Connecticut, enabled Brodeur to create 
the sort of goat-herding operation she wanted. Remove the fence 
and the goats would crop the stream banlcs bare. The exposed 
soil would erode and cloud the Connecticut and Mili Broolc, 
smothering invertebrates that form the base of the aąuatic food 
chain and ruining the stream bottom as a fish-spawning ground. 
At this particular spot, such silt might also harm a nearby colony 
of dwarf ledge mussels, one of several hundred rare and endan- 
gered species in the Connecticut River Valley. 

Brodeur didn't want that. Her pastures had been an exhausted 
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gravel pit when she and her hus- 
band, Victor, bought them in the 
late 1980s. The mangled ground 
grew verdant again only after 
Victor spent hundreds of hours 
smoothing it with his bulldozer. 
Victor died soon after reshaping 
the pastures, and Brodeur wanted 
to see them recover, the stream 
banks rebound. 

Yet she needed the goats and 
the income their milk would 
bring. The fence let her have 
both. Now yegetation forms a 
shady corridor over Mili Brook 
and a curtain of foliage through 


Carol Brodeur, her 
goats and the fence the 
federal government 
helped pay for because 
it will reduce stream- 
bank erosion. 
Above,the bog forest 
floor in the Nulhegan 
Basin, with black 
sprucetrees and 
sphagnum mosses. 


which to view the Connecticut. Mean- 
while, Brodeur gets an economic re¬ 
turn on her land. The rest of us get 
healthier streams, fish to catch, and 
cheese. 

"This would never have happened," 
says Brodeur, "without the help I got 
from Partners for Wildlife / ,/ a U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service cost-sharing pro¬ 
gram that in the Connecticut River 
Yalley is now part of the Conte refuge 
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plan. It gave her both the financial and 
technical assistance she needed to 
build the fence. Which is how the Sil- 
vio O. Conte National Wildlife Refuge 
can reside in a row of fencing. 

The refuge also resides in hundreds 
of similar cooperative habitat efforts 
up and down the watershed, from the 
Canadian border to Long Island Sound, 
and in scores of research projects and a 
multitude of educational programs up 
and down the river. 

These diverse and distant efforts 
aren't auxiliary projects of the Conte 
refuge. They are the refuge. It is pri- 
marily through them that the Conte, 
run by a four-person Staff in Massa¬ 
chusetts, seeks to conserve wildlife 
habitat over the 7.2 million-acre Con¬ 
necticut River watershed. It's an ex- 
traordinary approach, singularly suited 
to the region's traditions and to the 
true challenge facing conservation to- 
day. The Conte recognizes what very 
few big conservation efforts do: that in 
a world where ecosystems die by a 
thousand cuts, the appropriate preven- 















Montshire Museum, Gateway to the Connecticut 



Naturalist Ted Levin looks for birds along the 
river at Montshire Museum in Norwich. 
Below, a great blue heron. 


ne of the key deci- 
sions the Conte 
Wildlife Refuge’s 
planners madę was to 
forego the traditional fed- 
eral “interpretive center” in 
favor of centers operated in 
conjunction with local or- 
ganizations. 

The first center desig- 
nated was the Montshire 
Museum of Science in Nor¬ 
wich, and it’s easy to see 
why. The Montshire has a 
23,000-square-foot building 
set amid 100 acres border- 
ing the Connecticut, a solid 
record of environmental and 
natural history education, 
and substantial materials 
and programs already 
aimed at teaching people 
about the Connecticut River 
Valley. 

“An interpretive center 
like this, with deep and 
wide roots in the region and 
its communities, can con- 
tribute much morę than a 
new one popped in to tell 
people about the refuge,” 
says museum director 
David Goudy. “We’ve got a 
large and diverse member- 
ship, an active group of vol- 
unteers, close relationships 
with area schools, and all 
the other means of really 
getting information to the 
community and to visi- 
tors.” 

Perhaps the greatest as- 
set the Montshire bringsto 
the task of teaching the 
public about the Connecti¬ 
cut is the staffs familiarity 
with the surrounding terrain 
and communities. In addi- 
tion, its programs already 
reach thousands of people. 
The funding the Montshire 
will get through its agree- 


ment with the refuge 
($50,000 for the first 18 
months) will help the mu¬ 
seum reach even morę with 
those programs and de- 
velop new ones, including a 
display about the refuge 
and the watershed’s 
ecosystem; an interactive 
computerized mapping ex- 
hibit that will let users view 
and manipulate digitized 
maps of wildlife habitat, 
species distribution, land 
cover, and other ecological 
features; a series of evening 
lectures about the water- 
shed and its human and 
natural history (these will 



be videotaped for library 
distribution); and brochures 
pointing visitors to existing 
refuge-related exhibits in 
the Montshire. The museum 
already has, for example, a 
weather exhibit, a North 
Woods trail through the sur¬ 
rounding riparian forest, a 
pair of aquaria holding na- 
tive Connecticut River fish, 
and a “stream table” that 
lets you create and manipu¬ 
late your own little river. 

That’s a lot for $50,000. 
The way museum director 
Goudy sees it, however, the 
greatest result of the mu- 
seum’s relationship with the 
refuge is not economic effi- 
ciency, but the value gained 
by centering the education 
effort in the community. 

“The refuge could have 
builta new center to teach 
some of these things,” said 
Goudy. “But l’m glad they 
saw fit to do it this way.” 

Montshire Museum of 
Science, Exit 13 from Inter¬ 
state 91 in Norwich, tel. 
(802) 649-2200. 



tion and cure will be similarly multi- 
faceted — a thousand bandages and 
shields. 

The new refuge also recognizes that 
the ecosystem in ąuestion includes, 
for better or worse, the humans living 
in it, and that these people and com¬ 
munities must be part of the solution. 
It's an approach that seelcs not to set 
naturę apart from us, but to encourage 
us to live morę constructively within 
it. If from the effort we get chevre, so 
much the better. 

• 

The experiment lcnown as the Silvio 
O. Conte National Wildlife Refuge be- 
gan in 1991, when Congress reacted to 
the death of Connecticut congressman 
Silvio Conte by rapidly approving the 
wildlife refuge he had long advocated 
and just proposed. 

The bill, however, didn't specify 
what form the refuge would take. The 
late Mollie Beattie, the Vermonter 
who headed the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, saw a chance to do something 
new. She gave Staff biologist Larry 
Bandolin the task of creating a new 
sort of refuge — one that would con- 
serve habitat throughout the entire 
watershed, while tailoring itself to the 
local landscape and culture by drawing 
on New England's tradition of local ac- 
tion and its well-established conserya- 
tion network. 

Bandolin and Fish & Wildlife Ser- 
vice planner Norman Olson involved 
the watershed's citizens as fuli part- 
ners in planning the refuge. From 1993 
to 1994 they held morę than 200 meet- 
ings in the valley, from Pittsburg, New 
Hampshire, to Old Saybrook, Con¬ 
necticut, inviting all interested people. 
They asked those who came — citi¬ 
zens, State and local agencies, and con- 
servation, outdoor recreation, and 
landowner groups — for ideas on how 
the refuge should meet its charge. 

From those ideas, and with work 
groups drawn from the citizens and or- 
ganizations who contributed them, 
Bandolin's team created a plan that 
bears scant resemblance to traditional 
refuges. The Conte is to reąuire no sig- 
nificant new federal programs, build 
no new federal interpretive centers, 
and buy only 6,500 acres outright. In- 
stead of protecting a few discrete 
parcels of land by purchase, the refuge 
will create a watershed-wide conserva- 
tion effort that draws on the skills and 
knowledge of the inhabitants. Most of 
the work — restoring and protecting 
tens of thousands of acres of habitat on 


private land, educating the public and 
landowners, and gathering morę infor¬ 
mation so that efforts can he further 
refined — is to be done by landowners, 
nonprofit organizations, schools, and 
State and local goyernments. The 


refuge stafPs role is to provide funding 
and technical assistance and to coordi- 
nate and direct these efforts with a 
map of "Special Focus Areas" identify- 
ing the most critical habitat. 

"We see our role as a conduit to help 
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In theory, someone wishing to 
visit the Vermont portion of the 
Conte National Wildlife Refuge 
could go just about anywhere in 
the Connecticut River watershed. 

In practice, it helps to have some 
direction. 

The best single source of infor- 
mation is probably the Montshire 
Museum of Science in Norwich 
(see page 67). For generał Infor¬ 
mation on the refuge: Silvio 
Conte National Fish and 
Wildlife Refuge. 38 Avenue A, 
Turners Falls, MA 01376, 
tel. 413-863-0209. 

Several State parks along the 
river offer camping, picnicking, 
boat access, and/or beaches. 

They include Fort Dummer 
(802-254-2610) near Brattleboro, 
and Ascutney (802-674-2060) 
and Wilgus (802-674-5422) in 
Ascutney. 

Brighton State Park in Island 
Pond (802-723-4360) and Maid- 
stone on Maidstone Lakę (802- 
676-3930) make good bases 
from which to explore the Nulhe- 
gan Basin. 

For biking and driving, Route 
5 between Brattleboro and Barnet, 
and Route 102 from Lunenburg to 
the Ouebec border, afford regular 
views of the river as well as boat- 
ing orfishing access. 

The Upper Valley Land Trust 
(603-643-6626) has created a 
canoe-camping trail from Barnet 
to the Massachusetts border. The 
17 primitive, boat-access-only 
sites are roughly a day’s paddle 
apart. Contact the trust for a 
brochure and map. Northern Car- 
tographic’s Vermont Road Atlas 
and Guide and DeLorme’s l fer- 
mont Atlas and Gazeteer provide 
suggestions for canoe trips and 
notę access points along the river. 


The entire Vermont stretch of 
river provides good fishing from 
boats; cold-water species bite 
morę frequently above Wells 
River; warm-water species are 
morę common below that. An- 
glers who like to wadę will prefer 
the narrower, shallower, trout-rich 
stretches from Guildhall north. 

A hike up Ascutney Mountain 
in Ascutney State Park yields 
magnificent views up and down 
the river, as well as westward to 
the Green Mountains and east- 
ward to the Whites. 

Farther north, in Lemington, a 
trail leaves the west side of Route 
102 just south of the bridge to 
Colebrookto climb 3,140-foot 
Monadnock Mountain (not to be 
confused with New Hampshire’s 
Mount Monadnock), where a tire 
tower gives views of the river’s 
upper stretches, the Northeast 


Kingdom, and the Green and 
White mountains. 

To get a look at the spruce-bog 
country of the Nulhegan Basin, 
drive or bike Route 105 between 
Island Pond and Bloomfield with a 
good map and keep an eye out for 
logging road turnoffs or pullouts 
with hiking trails. 


Victory Basin 
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A multi-use river: A kayaker puts his boat in at a public access on the Connecticut near the 
Interstate 93 bridge in Lower Waterford. 


people, agencies, and organizations 
working at the State and local level," 
says refuge biologist Beth Goettel. 
"Our mapping and wildlife Informa¬ 
tion can help ... but the people who 
live in these places are the best ones to 
do the work, because they lcnow the 
communities in far morę detail than 
we ever will." 

The Conte's Vermont Special Focus 
Areas (map, opposite page) contain an 
astonishing diversity of habitat, in- 
cluding the narrow headwaters of the 
West River, slicing through the South¬ 
ern Green Mountains,- the wider, trout- 
filled, valley-running riffles of the 
White River ; and the loon-haunted 
flats of Paul Stream, flowing ąuietly 
through the wetland-bog country of 
the Northeast Kingdom. 

Perhaps the most intriguing piece of 
land singled out for protection by the 
Conte is the Nulhegan Basin, a broad, 
71,000-acre bowl in the Northeast 
Kingdom where the waters of the Nul¬ 
hegan River collect before heading for 
the Connecticut. The fiat, damp ter- 
rain is not among Vermont's morę pic- 
turesąue. Yet 'The Nulhegan/' as peo¬ 
ple refer to the basin, is a fascinating 
piece of land. 

Twelve thousand years ago, a huge 
Ice Age river scraped out this Iow val- 
ley, leaving granitic gravel and sand. 
Today this nutrient-poor acidic soil, 
along with the hasin's cold microcli- 
mate, creates conditions friendly to 


plants that normally live much farther 
north. 

"This is the only place in Vermont 
that you'11 find black spruce growing 
as an entire forest, rather than as iso- 
lated trees on the edges of wetlands or 
high in the mountains," says Jeff Par- 
sons, a consulting biologist and John¬ 
son State College professor who spends 
as much time as he can in the Nulhe¬ 
gan. "You also find here some of the 
state's best peat bogs." 

To show me these two uniąue com¬ 
munities, Parsons took me to Moose 
Bog — 10 acres of pond ringed by 50 
acres of mosses surrounded by hun- 
dreds of acres of black spruce. We 
stood atop several feet of dead sphag- 
num moss and 
leatherleaf. Thou- 
sands of years ago 
the ancestors of 
these plants gained 
a toehold on this 
shoreline when their 
airborne spores 
found soil just cold 
enough and acidic 
enough to give them 
the upper hand over 
the surrounding veg- 
etation. They ex- 
panded their domain 
by "fixing" posi- 
tively charged nutrients like calcium 
and nitrogen that other plants need — 
that is, taking them from the water 
and soil and holding onto them — and 


replacing them with negatively 
charged hydrogen ions, which in turn 
create acid. The resulting acidic condi¬ 
tions were hostile to almost anything 
but bog plants, which therefore ad- 
vanced both pondward into the water 
and landward into the spruce. 

This process — "eutrophication" — 
happens slowly. A bog adds perhaps 18 
inches of thickness every thousand 
years; Moose Bog will reąuire 40 cen- 
turies to fili this six-foot-deep pond. 
Decomposition proceeds with similar 
lassitude. If you dig a foot into a peat 
bog you'11 find not soil, but compressed 
mosses hundreds of years old, most of 
them still identifiable. Surrounded by 
water as acidic as some lab preserva- 
tives, a bog doesn't rot. It sits. 

Parsons hopes this one will sit for 
millennia. For this "disjunct commu- 
nity" of black spruce and bog, located 
200 miles south of its usual turf, is a 
sort of evolutionary laboratory. "When 
species are pushed to the limits of 
their conditions," says Parsons, "they 
either die off or become new species. 
We can either push them off the edge 
by adding morę stress, or protect them 
to give them the chance to evolve." 

It was the Nulhegan's value as a nat- 
ural laboratory, along with habitat it 
provides for many species — loons, 
hooded mergansers, black, ring- 
neclced, and wood ducks, and the only 
viable population of spruce grouse in 
the entire Connecticut watershed — 
that led the Conte's planners to desig- 
nate the basin a Special Focus Area. 
Here, as in other Special Focus Areas, 
land management partnerships and 
other cooperative conservation efforts 
will be concentrated and given prior- 
ity. In some cases the service may aid 
private or State ef¬ 
forts to acąuire land 
or, if the area is vital 
enough, acąuire land 
itself. 

In the Nulhegan's 
case, the service be- 
lieves the present 
owner, Champion 
International, is tak¬ 
ing good care of the 
land. The timber gi- 
ant has been praised 
by State and private 
biologists, including 
Parsons, for its man¬ 
agement of a 12,000-acre deer yard lo¬ 
cated here. And Champion's timber- 
stand improvement work in the area 
(Continued on page 77) 



Spruce grouse inthe Nulhegan Basin. 
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A Piece ol Earth for the 





By David Goss 
Photographed by Alan Jakubek 


O n a late spring day as sunlight battles 
with winter's lingering breezes, a tali figurę 
rakes the bumps out of the dirt on a steep, 
meandering driveway near the Black River 
in Craftsbury. 

He sports a day's growth of beard and a half- 
tucked-in shirt. Occasionally, he flips off a Boston 
Red Sox baseball cap to wipe his forehead. He holds 
the ralce firmly, powerfully, lilce a major league bali 
player on deck. In his major league days, however, he 
was a pitcher. 

Twenty years ago, Bill Lee, known across the 
country as the Spaceman, was on the mound for the 

Boston Red Sox 
and Montreal 
Expos, a feisty 
hurler famous 
for his left- 
handed pitch, 
for throwing 
for the Sox in 
the 1975 World 
Series, for con- 
stant sąuabbles 
with manage- 
ment and for 
unconven- 
tional antics 
and wild com- 
ments on and 
off the field. 

If he seems out of place raking dirt on a Northeast 
Kingdom farm road as spring slowly makes its ap- 
pearance, consider instead that Vermont may be the 
perfect place for Lee, 50, who has lived here for the 
past 10 years. 

"Vermont saved my life," he says as he finishes 
raking and climbs to his house at the top of the hill. 
In the mid-1970s, Sports Illustrated ran a cover 


shot of Lee, on the mound, winding up to pitch and 
wearing a silvery space suit, complete with oxygen 
tank and a Red Sox beanie with propeller. It summed 
up the Spaceman, an outspoken, off-the-wall athlete 
who nonetheless was serious about all his concerns: 
for the planet Earth, for baseball and for his perfor¬ 
mance as a tough competitor in the highest ranks of 
the gamę. The nickname had originated as a put- 
down by an angry third baseman, but it fit so well 
that Lee came to embrace the positive side of it, the 
undeniable fact that Bill Lee went about everything 
in his own way. 

A cult following developed as Lee fed reporters hu- 
morous, blunt criticisms of management. He de- 
manded perfection from himself and others, and if he 
saw something he didn't like he let people know 
about it, not always in the most diplomatic way. He 
once skipped a gamę because management traded a 
player he felt should have stayed with the team. 
When the team fined him $500, Lee replied: "Fine 
me $1,500 and give me the weekend off." He labeled 
Boston manager Don Zimmer a gerbil. He once told 
Sports Illustrated : "The left side [of the brain] Con¬ 
trols the right half of your body and the right side 
Controls the left half. Therefore left-handers are the 
only people in their right mind." 

His career ended in 1982 in a disagreement with 
the Expos management, and he began an active post- 
baseball life — playing baseball whenever he could. 
He lives on his pension from the major leagues and 
spends most of the year on the road, playing in 
celebrity games to raise money for charities or occa¬ 
sionally making a television commercial. "My ac- 
countant," he says, "calls me a professional 
fundraiser." 

In one week, for example, he attended an event in 
Cooperstown, New York; played a charity gamę in 
South Dakota; attended a press conference in Que- 
bec; played a police fundraiser gamę in Boston; as- 
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Former big-leaguer Bill Lee on Craftsbnry's common. Left, the Spaceman pitches for Craftsbury / Academy 
players Mandy Urie and Mindy Waterhouse. 


sisted a triple-A team's start-up in Rhode Island; and 
played a fire department fundraiser gamę in Massa¬ 
chusetts. In between such trips, he pops up at home 
in Craftsbury on the farm of David and Audrey Reed, 
just as he did the first time, back in the summer of 
1986. 

Lee had met the Reeds' son, Scott, at a baseball 
fantasy camp in Florida. An avid baseball fan and 
coach of the Craftsbury Academy girls softball team, 
Scott was there for a once-in-a-lifetime chance to 
meet big league baseball players. Scott met Lee. Lee 
said he would stop by in Vermont for a visit. No one 
really thought he would. Then one day as Audrey 
Reed was baking a pie, the doorbell rang, and there 


was Bill Lee. "It floored me," says Audrey. Lee was 
soon enjoying that pie, one of many that Audrey 
would bakę for him from then on. 

The hard-traveling ex-big-leaguer ąuickly found a 
haven in Vermont, a life away from big cities with 
too many bars. He moved into the Reeds' lives. "We 
consider him part of the family," says Audrey. He 
bought land on the farm and built a natural-stain, 
green-trimmed clapboard house at the top of a hill. 
Last summer he was best man at Scott Reed's wed- 
ding, and although he has owned a condominium in 
Florida sińce his big league days, Craftsbury — 
strategically located between his U.S. and Canadian 
business trips — is the one permanent address for 
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SPACEMAN 


Lee and his family. 

The Lees spend the most time in 
Craftsbury during the summer. De- 
spite being a native Californian and a 
famous sports figurę who has spent his 
life traveling the world, Lee fits well 
into the Vermont scene. "He's a neigh- 
bor and a friend," says Craftsbury 
Town Clerk Yvette Brown, "a part of 
the community. ,/ 

In the early spring, shortly after the 
Lees have arrived, Bill and the Reeds 
bundle up, Audrey packs a lunch and 
the men head out to tap the maples to 
make syrup. Lee helps the Reeds with 
chores ranging from getting in wood to 
repairing odds and ends. "When he's 
around, he'll lend a band," says David. 
Lee recently helped put a roof on the 
Reeds' house, though his Schedule 
pulled him away before the job was 
done. 

• 

On this early spring day, Lee decides 
to head up to Craftsbury Common to 
hit some baseballs. Rake in hand, he 
climbs the driveway to Scott's garage. 
He drops the rake, rests his palms on 
the roof of his car, and pushes his heels 
out away from it. It's an old warm-up 
routine from his big league days. He 
says he visualizes his feet growing 
longer, pushing beyond the ground, 
strengthening as they extend. It's one 
of many such moments with Lee, part 
of the odd mix that makes the Bill Lee 
personality. He's still as tough, com- 
petitive, unpredictable and contempla- 
tive as he was in his pro-ball days. He 
studies everything, from perfect 
pitches to car repair. 

His warm-up complete, Lee jumps 
in his '92 Saab convertible and stirs up 
dust as he travels over the dirt road to 
Craftsbury Common. He waves to an 
elderly woman walking near a farm- 
house. "That's Janice Anderson," he 
says. "She was a teacher around here. 
Takes a walk every day." As someone 
who takes pride in being only 15 
pounds heavier than he was 20 years 
ago, Lee appreciates her energy. Far- 
ther along the way, he notices the 
river has fallen sińce the previous day. 
In the distance, he points out his 
house. Although he contracted out 
some of the work, he built much of 
the house himself. Up on the com¬ 
mon, a rectangle of green ringed by 
white clapboard buildings, Lee — like 


a native — points out a house used by 
Alfred Hitchcock in filming the 1955 
movie The Trouble with Harry. 

When he's in Vermont, he's surę to 
find a baseball gamę or practice. Some- 
times he plays in Irasburg with a col- 
lection of teams that play from May 
through September. He also shows up 
now and then to work with Scott 
Reed's Craftsbury Academy girl's soft- 
ball team. 

• 

The hum of bees on Craftsbury 
Common on a fune day is interrupted 
by the cheers of girls as they take their 
places on the diamond. Craftsbury's 
team has been energized by its seven- 
and-five record and the fact that it is 
headed for the Division Four playoffs. 
Scott Reed smacks a bali out for field- 
ing practice. Lee, standing back, 
watching it all, says nothing at first. 
He calls himself the "Midas Man." "I 
see flaws and change them with the 
least amount of damage to their bod- 
ies," he says. He tries to make adjust- 
ments that will maximize efficiency 
for a particular body type. "Bodies are 
like snow-flakes," he says, "No two 
are alike." 

After one play, he yells out: "Short- 
stop's bali always unless someone else 
calls it!" Finally, Lee steps up to take 
Scott's place at bat. The girls, who 
know this is the famous Bill Lee, move 
back. "He may hit a little harder," 
yells one. Lee bunts, to make a point 
about the team's field position. "Very 
rarely is a high schooler able to get 
help from a professional leaguer," 
notes Scott Reed. 

• 

In 1988 Lee ran for president of the 
United States on the Canadian Rhino 
Party ticket, which sounds difficult 
but was not hard for a man who has 
been called "a walking non seąuitur." 
On the whole, he believes in protect- 
ing the environment but not in poli- 
tics. "Too many rules and regs," he 
says. And that's the same reason he 
hasn't posted his land against hunt- 
ing. 

Lee embraces Vermont's tough 
weather and its reputation for inde- 
pendent-minded politics and stubborn 
people. It's one of only a handful of 
States he can tolerate, he says, espe- 
cially when it comes to environmental 
issues. A self-proclaimed disciple of 
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Buckminster Fuller, author of Operat- 
ing Manuał for Spaceship Earth, Lee 
says humans need to become morę en- 
vironmentally conscious, to make bet- 
ter use of what they have, a trait he 
sees in the Vermont ingenuity that 
madę the farm wagon David Reed 
hauls with his tractor. The wheels and 
axle came from a 1956 DeSoto. 

He recently gave an animated pre- 
sentation to a local middle school. In 
true Bill Lee style, his talk was a 
strange mix of baseball anecdotes, 
Eastern philosophy and recycling tips, 
his delivery punctuated by the mo- 
tions of a pitcher hurling a bali toward 
home piąte. At a visit to Newport Ele- 
mentary School, Lee lcept 400 kids 
spellbound for an hour, assuming an- 
other customary speaking stance, a 
cross between The Karate Kid and a 
pitcher's wind-up. He stood with one 
foot off the ground, knee bent and his 
hands gripping an imaginary bat above 
his head. Then he talked about bal- 
ance — the balance needed to play 
baseball and the balance of fitness in 
body and mind that life demands. 
Mention balance or Bill Lee at New¬ 
port Elementary, says principal Bob 
Midi, and kids automatically assume 
the Bill Lee stance. 

• 

On the bali field at the common, 
Lee watches players fliclc softballs 
bacie and forth. Then he starts pitch- 
ing. A player craclcs a grounder to left 
field. "Good," says Lee. "You hit it. 
That pitch is how I madę my living. 
I've still got the same stuff." 

The Wrong Stuff was the title of 
Lee's autobiography, which details his 
long, unconventional career. At the 
end of the boolc, Lee mused about his 
life after professional baseball: "Fil ei- 
ther go bacie to college and get my doc- 
torate in political science or head up a 
mountain and shoot myself. There's 
no middle of the road for me. fust kid- 
ding." 

Kidding or not, he was right about 
the mountain; you might need first 
gear on some winter days to get up his 
driveway. But there does seem to be a 
middle of the road for Bill Lee, and he 
has found it in Yermont. 


David Goss teaches English at Lamoille 
Union Middle School in Hyde Park. He 
lives in Essex. 
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Grandad Would Be 
Proud 


By Steven J. Wallach 
Photographed by S. Michael Bisceglie 




mote town of Newark in the heart of 
the Northeast Kingdom, tend to use 
cut, lumpy, off-white balls with the 
brand names barely readable. 

Come to Grandad's all ready to play, 
because there's no locker room and no 
members' privileges; Grandad's has no 
members, just devotees. There are no 
caddies waiting for big tips, and the 
players are morę likely to be wearing 
sneakers than golf spikes. Bring your 
own box of cheese crackers and a bot- 
tle of cold seltzer, too, because there's 
no clubhouse here. Not even a vending 
machinę. 

Such are the hardships of a round of 
golf in Newark. The only real hazard 
besides the water on the first hole is 
human: the other golfers you en- 
counter on this compact little layout. 

Grandad's was born in 1984, when 
Ralph Chase woke up to a swell Fa- 


T here's no mistaking where 
you are and what you're do- 
ing. You and your golfing 
partners are not standing confi- 
dently on the first tee at Laguna 
Tuna as if you owned the hole. 

You are not decked out in the 
striped knickers and cerise polo 
shirts that tradition demands at 
St. Mitzi Old Course. And, sorry, 
but you're not biting your nails 
before Dribble Beach's terrifying 
360-yard par 3, where the green is pro- 
tected by armies of datę palms and 
sand traps the size of smali California 
subdivisions. 

No, you're about to tackle the first 
hole at Grandad's Invitational, a devil 
of a 37-yarder over a pond that snarls 
out loud and eats golf balls for break- 
fast. Not new golf balls, mind you. 
Golfers here at Grandad's, in the re- 



ther's Day gift of a bag of green seed — 
that's grass seed developed especially 
for golf greens. His daughters figured 
that Dad's affair with the gamę was so 
passionate that he'd build himself a 
practice putting green and seed it with 
their present. He did, too. A little 
weed whacking and brush hogging did 
wonders in the overgrown 10-acre 
meadow next to the house, and pretty 
soon he had a nice fiat spot. The seed 
came up and he had a serviceable 
putting green. 

"I still had plenty of seed left, 

























though, so I went ahead and built an- 
other green, then another," says the af- 
fable Chase, a CPA when he's not 
hooking drives. "I wound up with a 
pretty nice chipping and putting situa- 
tion. // 

At some point it became elear what 
was going to happen to the rest of the 
meadow. His wife, Ellen, is credited 
with making the formal suggestion 
that he go ahead and build nine, just to 
get the inevitable over with. "We 
walked around the pasture that had all 
grown up to trees and worked it out," 


says Chase. "Then I whacked around 
with a brush hog and chain saw." 

Chase, also a trained forester, 
snatched time after worlc and on weelc- 
ends to build Grandad's Invitational. 
Using a tractor, but without signifi- 
cant help otherwise, he sculpted, 
scraped and seeded every hole. He 
wanted something functional and 
challenging, but without frills. This is 
golf in its most distilled form, North¬ 
east Kingdom style. It took him 10 
years. 

Grandad's Invitational was, of 


Kristin Whitcomb is set to tee off into 
the rustic greens of Grandad's 
Irwitatiotial, Ralph Chase's hotne- 
grown golf course in Neiuark. 

Opposite page, depositing the $5 fee 
(it's $3 for nine holes); Tom Gould, 
Ralph Chase (center), Steven Lindholm 
and the tractor they use to keep 
Grandad's up to par. 
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course, so named because the property 
was once Grandad 7 s dairy farm. 
(They 7 ve got the milk receipts to prove 
it.) The 7/ Invitational 77 part was added 
because it sounded pretty golfy, Chase 
recalls. 

Making his own recreational oppor- 
tunities was not new to Ralph Chase. 
He and his older brother, Thomas, 
were already devoted to golf as boys 
growing up in Windsor County in 
Southern Vermont. They used to make 
their own clubs out of tree branches,* 
they putted on pine needle greens, and 
they actually carved their golf balls 
from wood. Building the links in 
northerly Newark was a natural exten- 
sion of that passion for the gamę. 
When Vermonters need something, 
they sometimes see if they can impro- 
vise before they submit to convenience 
and go out and buy it. Ralph did just 
that. 

Grandad 7 s is four miles up the side 
of a big hill and, if you turn to the left 
after teeing off on Number 1, you can 
see forever. The view is south, toward 
Lyndonville and East Burkę and St. 
Johnsbury, and you can see linę after 
linę of mountains. The vista rewards 
duffer and scratch golfer alike. Heck, 
you could come up and sit on the 
Chases 7 porch for the view alone, never 
mind the golf. 

Mostly it 7 s duffers here, though. 
Groups of sports with little or no golf 
experience come here to try their hand 
in a decidedly casual, tolerant atmos- 
phere. Experienced golfers, who usu- 
ally go elsewhere to play the gamę 
with the grim determination it de- 
serves, bring their neophyte sons, 
daughters, nieces or uncoordinated 
business associates to whack away 
without regard for appearances. No 
one 7 s looking hard at anyone else and 
almost everyone is either eąually inex- 
pert or remembers what it was like to 
be. It 7 s an all-in-the-family kind of 
golf. No one 7 s counting strokes or dis- 
secting back swings. 

7 / We 7 re a friendly little place, 77 says 
Chase. 7/ Nothing special as far as golf 
challenges go, but it 7 s family oriented 
and people seem to like it for no other 
reason. They come back year after 
year. 77 

In one sense, Grandad 7 s is typical of 
things here in the Northeast Kingdom: 
spare and forthright. What you see is 


what you get. You won 7 t find much in 
the way of bunkers, so leave that sand 
wedge in the trunk. No bali washers, 
either. I wonder why not. 

I Iow to Go 

To play Grandad 7 s Invitational, you 
find a place to park in the little lot 
across the dirt road — if there 7 s space, 
get a few clubs out of the trunk and 
put a couple of balls in your pocket. 
You could play the course with one 
bali, but the pond is truły a nasty thing 
and on the mighty third hole — a ruler- 
straight 210-yard monster — you could 
put your drive into some respectable 
moose habitat. After putting your $5 
greens fee in the wooden box, pick up 
a scorecard and wait your turn at the 
first hole tee area. You can play all day 
long for that $5. If nine holes is 
enough, thatTl be $3. Kids with an 
adult are $ 1. 

Chase says the well-equipped golfer 
should talce along seven clubs. The 
course is fully 1,142 yards long; that 7 s 
maybe two or three holes on an aver- 
age layout. Chase 7 s advice? 77 I 7 d use a 
three-iron, a five, seven, eight or nine, 
plus a pitching wedge and your put- 
ter. 77 

A newly minted golfer might need a 
wood for holes three and six, Chase 
says, and a skillful veteran could prob- 
ably get away with just a seven-iron 
and a five, plus pitching wedge and 
putter. 

The parking lot is likely to bristle 
with license plates from Canada, Ohio, 
Florida, Indiana and Oklahoma, as 
well as Connecticut and Vermont. 
Chase says people have somehow 
heard about the course and show up 
out of nowhere. 

The Chase family runs a high-pow- 
ered golf toumament every Labor Day: 
Anyone at all can play. The money 
collected in fees goes to a variety of 
public causes: community land acąui- 
sition and preservation, the church 
maintenance fund and restoration of 
the local Grange Hall, for example. 

The course usually opens in mid- 
May and closes sometime in October. 

For information: (802) 467-3739. 


Freelance writer Steven f. Wallach lives in 
Marsh field. 
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EVERYBODY'S WILDLIFE REFUGE 

Continued from page 69 

suggests that the company takes a 
long-term view of its stewardship. 

Yet Championi ownership worries 
a lot of people. To begin with, the 
company's stewardship record else- 
where in the U.S. is uneven. And in 
1996 the timber giant, seeking to en- 
courage softwood growth, applied for a 
permit to spray broadleaf herbicides on 
some of its Vermont lands, including 
unspecified parts of the Nulhegan. 
Many biologists and environmental- 
ists feared herbicides would damage 
this evolving community. Championi 
reąuest led some to ask what sort of 
refuge would leave so valuable a piece 
of land in such potential jeopardy. 

Is a refuge that leaves the Nulhegan 
at risk a failure? 

To ponder this ąuestion in Moose 
Bog is to feel sharply what lies at stake. 
Here we bet the futurę of a natural ex- 
periment that will take millennia on 
another, human-made experiment — a 
new kind of refuge that seeks not to 
guarantee conservation, but to encour- 
age and aid it. 

Like any gambie, this one involves 
risk. Realism insists that of the 
150,000 acres designated as Special Fo- 
cus Areas in the Conte, some, includ¬ 
ing perhaps the Nulhegan, will fali to 
the uncertainties of this approach. Yet 
reason tells us too that many of these 
acres would have gone unprotected in 
a traditional refuge. Some would have 
been saved — probably the river's 
mouth, maybe the Connecticut Lakes 
region, perhaps parts of the White 
River — but the rest, and almost cer- 
tainly the Nulhegan, would have been 
ignored. 

The beauty of the Conte refuge is 
that all those places that might have 
been ignored — the goat pastures be- 
ing protected by Carol Brodeur, the 
stream habitat being restored by fish- 
ing groups along the White River, the 
Connecticut River shorelines being 
stabilized by kids in the Northeast 
Kingdom Youth Conservation Corps 
— at least stand a chance of being 
saved. Only time will tell how good 
that chance is. Yet judging from the 
work already being done, it may be 
better than even. zfr 


Retire in the Adirondacks! 




Now your dream can come true at Parkview at 
Ticonderoga, an affordable, new community for 
adults with active lifestyles. Overlooking the wa- 
terfalls where Lakę George meets Lakę Champlain, 
we’re just minutes from the golf course, country 
club, and ferry to Vermont. Maintenance-free; no 
association to join. Adaptable for the physically 
challenged. Model open. Cali for hours. 

Parkview at Ticonderoga 

Curt Kołakowski, REMAX Unlimited Realty 
P.O. Box 110, Ticonderoga, NY 12883 
(800) 795-PARK (7275) 
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Montpelier writer David Dobbs is co-au- 
thor of the book The Northern Forest. 


P.O. Box 310 Brandon, VT 03733 
emaibmckernon^soyer.net http://www.sover.net/-mckernon.html 
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Madę i n V e r m o n t 


Craft Cainps for Grown-Ups 


By Cheryl Dorschner 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


W hat adult hasn't dropped off 
a youngster at summer camp 
only to wish wistfully that 
there was a camp for grown-ups, too? 
Imagine days reviving your long-lost 
ability to raise a pot from the spinning, 
wet clay in the cup of your hands. Or 
consider what a gift it would be to 
yourself — now that you're the maturę 
age of, whatever — to learn a wholly 
new craft. And wouldnY it be nice to 
find a comfortable setting in which to 
get acąuainted with people who share 
your hobby? 

Sponsored by the nonprofit Society 
of Vermont Craftsmen, the Fletcher 
Farm School for the Arts and Crafts in 
Ludlow has been fulfilling such day- 
dreams sińce 1947. Here an enlarged 
200 -year-old barn, corn crib and sugar- 
house buzz with the activity of morę 
than 100 crafts over the course of a 
summer. And if students weren't so 
intent on the tasks at hand, they might 
notice the pond hemmed by cut stone 
and the hundreds of acres of forest and 
meadows beyond. 

Here you'11 find men and women 
trying their hands at courses in the 
fields of fine arts, decorative arts, early 
American decoration, fiber arts, wood 
carving, basketry, ąuilting and an array 
of miscellany, from bookbinding to 
broom and brushmaking, from photog- 
raphy to porcelain doli making. Profes¬ 
sional instructors are passing on skills 
in traditional folk art that might other- 
wise be lost. Lovers of antiąues and 
early Americana are making country 
collectibles to grace their own homes. 

Many classes are multilevel, so it's 
not uncommon to find a beginning 
basketmaker weaving an open-work 


cheese basket alongside a Farm School 
veteran of a half dozen years perfecting 
skills on a fancy twill tray featuring a 
Cherokee star. Both get plenty of one- 
on-one attention from a professional 
instructor. Some sign up for a week- 



long stay (or two). Others can only 
make Fletcher Farm a weekend get- 
away. About half are Vermonters. 

Betty Merrill of Ludlow takes advan- 
tage of her proximity and attends three 
classes a year, every year. Linda Rhine- 
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hart came all the way from Dauphin 
Island, Alabama, to learn doli making 
from Gay Mertz. Practically the same 
class returns in its entirety the same 
week each year for Lita Leichter's bas- 
ketmalcing courses. "I know everyone 
in this class/' Leichter observed last 
summer. 

Ann Lawson of Ludlow has been 
coming to the farm for three years. 
She's madę teddy bears and baskets. 
She even toolc one basket course twice. 





"When my two daughters and sister 
signed up for the Nantucket lightship 
basket class, I was afraid they'd be 
here talking about me, so I took it 
again," she jolced. 

"It just gets to you — it's relaxing, 
fun, you meet so many nice people, 
and when you're done you've got 
something to show," she said. Others 
extol the lacie of telephones and televi- 
sion. 

Two friends from Connecticut have 
madę a pact to come every year to- 
gether. One year they took basketmak- 
ing. Last year they were at the theo- 
rum painting tables. "We did a week¬ 
end class once, and it felt like a whole 
week it was so relaxing. This is all you 
have to do," said Sharon Asselin, who 
works in administration at Pratt Whit- 
ney in Dublin, Connecticut. 

Her crafting companion, Geri Shaw, 
a Computer operator from Haddam, 
Connecticut, chimed in: "You have 
nothing to worry about from home. 
This is great. We stay here, share a 
room and I get to hear Sharon snore. 
You know, I don't think we're going to 
live long enough to take every class we 
want." 

Boarding students stay in modest ac- 
commodations with shared baths in 
buildings on site. A typical room is of 
the Formica, paneling and vinyl school 
of decorating. There are 1960s vinyl 
chairs and louvered glass doors. Others 
choose something in Ludlow, from 
condos to country inns. 

Breakfast, lunch and dinner are 



From basketry to wood caruing and 
marionette making, students 
at Ludlow's Fletcher Farm School 
spend summer days learning the 
crafts they've always wanted to try. 
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Handcrafted tn 
ash , cherry, oak, w; 
mapie and birch. ty 

Brochure available | 


r.Wilham • 

Browning 

Wmdsors 


187 Stevens Road 
Lebanon, NH 03766 
603 - 448-3662 


Fine imported 
Italian linens 
at fabulous prices 



ANICHINI 

OUTLET STORĘ 

Powerhouse Arcade 

West Lebanon 

New Hampshire 03784 

603.298.8656 
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served at the camp in a circa 1995 din- 
ing hall whose architecture echoes the 
camp's farmstead style. An oversized 
cowbell calls diners to lunches of pork 
chops, yams, vegetables, rolls and 
salad, or turkey and all the fixings. "I 
try to hilce between buildings as much 
as possible," said one camper tasting 
dessert. "But if there were a pool or ex- 
ercise activity, we wouldn't use it. We 
don't want to take time away from our 
craft." 

About 60 students and 10 instruc- 
tors are on site per session. The Ver- 
mont-scale of Fletcher Farm, its spare 
ąuarters and simple but hearty food 
are as much the lure as are the intri- 
cate crafts created inside the eight 
clapboard buildings. The Staff is smali 
— about a dozen behind-the-scenes 
worlcers. 

This summer the camp is seeing a 
surge in popularity thanks to national 
television publicity. "After CBS This 
Morning televised a short segment last 
fuly, we received morę than 550 re- 
ąuests for catalogs within a month — 
half of that within 24 hours," said 
Amy Fish, who was the camp director 
last summer. 

A little growth wouldn't hurt, but, 
said Fish: "I hope it doesn't get too pop¬ 
ular, because the character of this place 
and the size of the facilities and the 
class size are what make it so relaxing. 
Even the instructors like to come here. 
They consider it a yacation." 

A Craft Camp Sampler 

The Country Owi Studio, RD 3 Box 

3695, Brandon, VT 05733, tel. (888) 
247-3847, attracts many Fletcher Farm 
alumni every July and August. Dolores 
Furnari presides over morę than 20 
five-day courses and a handful of 2/4- 
day classes. Here you'11 learn tradi- 
tional decorative arts such as water- 
color on paper-covered boxes, reverse 
glass painting and museum reproduc- 
tion dolls. Students check into local 
motels and bed and breakfasts on 
Tuesdays and start classes at the local 
senior citizens center. By Saturday 
they've madę fast friends and proudly 
pack up their handmade folk art. 

Fletcher Farm School for the Arts 
and Crafts, 611 Route 103 South, Lud- 
low, VT 05149, tel. (802) 228-8770, of- 
fers 110 courses over the summer. Tu- 
ition ranges from $85 to $170 per 


course with materials fees ranging 
from $3 to $300 depending on whether 
you're creating bobbin lace or bonsai. 
Room and board on site is about $50 
per night. 

Frog Hollow State Craft Centers, 

Middlebury (802-388-3177), Burlington 
(802-863-6458), Manchester (802-362- 
3321). Frog Hollow's craft centers are 
also education centers, offering a wide 
rangę of classes, from stained glass to 
pottery and jewelry, from basketry to 
soapmaking, plus crafts day camps for 
children in Middlebury and Manches¬ 
ter. Saturday craft demonstrations on 
Burlington^ Church Street Marlcet- 
place from 2 to 4 p.m. 

Shelburne Craft School, P.O. Box 52, 
Harbor Road, Shelburne, VT 05482, 
tel. (802) 985-3648. Since 1945, this 
nonprofit group has been bringing 
folks together over wood, clay, fiber, 
paint and other media. Shelburne's 
hallmark is its blend of fine art and 
craft. Here, among morę than 50 
courses per session, you'11 find ad- 
vanced pottery, one-day rug hooking, 
the art of Japan, and Amish ąuiltmak- 
ing. The school boasts five resident 
artists and morę than 25 yisiting 
artists. Membership levels start at $25 
for individuals. Class prices vary 
greatly; you can weave a scarf in a day 
for $105, or you can build a smali table 
for $295. 

Vermont Clay Studio, 24 Main 
Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, tel. (802) 
223-4220, combines about a half dozen 
adult courses with private classes and 
open studio time for members. Mem¬ 
bership levels include such benefits as 
discounts, clay and subscriptions. The 
three co-founders — Jeanne Haskell, 
Trevor Tait and Charlotte Potok — 
felt that Montpelier needed a central 
meeting place to work, trade ideas and 
critiąue each other's work. So in 1993 
when HaskelLs pottery above the 
Savoy Theater closed, they launched 
the nonprofit studio in the same loca- 
tion. Today eight Vermont sculptors, 
potters and mask makers form the 
backbone of instruction. 

Verinont Crafts Council, P.O. Box 
938, Montpelier, VT 05601, tel. (802) 
223-3380. For information about crafts 
education programs statewide. 

Cheryl Dorschner regularly writes our 
“Madę in Vermont" column. She lives in 
Williston. 
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SPONSORED BY THE VERMONT CRAFTS COUNCIL 


TPLACE 

WWW.VERMONTCRAFTS.COM 



Stone Soldier Pottery 



Fine Stoneware Pottery by Robert Burnell 

Functional, Decoralive, Sculptural 


VISIT OUR NEW GARDEN GALLERY 

Contemporary Crafts For The Garden Or Patio 
10-5 Daily 12-5 Sunday MC/VISA 

Mili Hill P.O. Box286 Jacksonville, VT 05342 

802-368-7077 

Studio Seconds Available 
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NO PETS ALLOWED 


250 TALENTED EXHIBITORS 

* ENTERTAINMENT * MUSIC 

* GREAT FOOD 

* CRAFT DEMONSTRATIONS 
RAIN OR SHINE! ELEGANT TENTS! 

FRI. & SUN. 10 - 5 SAT. 10 - 6 
ADULT ADMISSION $6, 
GHILDREN UNDER 16 FREE 
# FREE PARKING 
FOR MORĘ INFO. CALL 
802.362.2100 
VI$IT OUR WEB SITE: 
WWW.GRAFTPRODUGERS.GOM 
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CUSTOM 

HOME 

PORTRAITS 

«ng f 

Teddi Colleen Garrett 
2 Dayton Drive, 
Corinth, NY 12822 
(518) 654-7541 
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Furniture and Accessories in the 
Shaker and Arts-and-Crafts Traditions 

Colonial Reproductions and Custom Designs 
Ali in solid hardwoods with classic joinery 

Free brochure available. 

WILLIAM LABERGE 

CABINETMAKER 
RT 30 RD1 BOX 8 WELLS, VT 05774 
802 645 0966 

_ www.vtweb.com/laberge _ 


Spheres of Influence 



So. Vermont’s largest contemporary crafts gallery 


Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings 
& 

Creative gifts for the bride and groom 


106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 
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Stulmy Carvmg in\4rmont 

with Thomas Golding 


Week-long Intensives in traditional 
woodcarving 

Summer, Fali, Winter & Spring Sessions 


GALLERY OPEN DAILY 


Write or Cali: P.O. Box 302, 
Newfane \ i Ilagę, VT 05345 


(800) 710-1872 
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SPONSORED BY THE V E R MO NT CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.com 


V E R M O N T STA 

FROG 





BURLINGTON MIDDLEBURY MANCHESTER 

85 Church Street One Mili Street Historie Route 7a 

WWW.SOVER.NET/-VSCCFROG/ 
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Producing Vermont 
Hardwood Bowls 
Since 1857 


FREE BROCHURE 
TOUR M1LL 
Monday - Friday 
8AM - 3PM 
RETAIL STORĘ 
7 DAYS A WEEK 
9AM - 5PM 


The 
Bowl Mili 

Route 100 
Granville, Vermont 
1-800-828-1005 
in VT 1-802-767-4711 
Internet: http://www.bowlmill.com 
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ARTISANS' 

HAND 

A Gallery of Vermont Crafts 

89 Main St. at City Center ❖ Montpelier, VT 

M-Sat 10-5:30 & Sun 11-3 ❖ (802)229-9492 
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Wall Hanging/Ornaments — 21 Different Birds 

Each bird is handcarved from 

basswood, painted, and signed ^ 5" 

by Gary M. Starr 

Baltimore Ońole 

Starr Decoys JW-50 each includes S&H 

“ 7 82 Weybridge Road. Weybridge, VT 05753 • (802) 388-6552 • 888-883-85~-ł 
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50th Anniversary 
Commemorative Timepiece 

In honor of Vermont Lifes 50 th Anniversary, sevcral 
Vermont artists have combined their talents to create 
this superb, limited edition mantel clock. In a hand- 
made, hand-finished cabinet of solid cherry, this ele¬ 
gant timepiece features a precision quartz movement 
behind a beautiful glass door silk-screened with art- 
work created especially for it by Vermont artist Kath- 
leen Kolb. Inside the door, an inscription commemo- 
rates Vermont Lifes 50 years of publication and notes 
the eloeks unique edition number. 13 % h. x 7% w. x 3 
deep. From Sign of the Dial Clock Shop of St. Johns- 
bury, VT. 

Only 350 ofthese 
uniąue timepieces have been madę. 

Getyours while they lastl 

ZCLK090 50th Anniversary Timepiece $195.00 

To Order Cali: 1-800-455-3399, Ext. 9726; 
Or use the Order Form opposite page 97. 
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SPONSORED BY THE VERMONT CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.com 
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CRAFTPRODUCERS PRESENTS 
THE 2 3 R D ANNUAL 

SHELBURNE 
CRAFT FAIR 

SHELBURNE MUSEUM 
SHELBURNE, V T . 
200 TALENTED EXHIBITORS 

* ENTERTAINMENT * MUSIC 

* GREAT FOOD 

♦ CRAFT DEMONSTRATIONS 
RAIN OR SHINE! ELEGANTTENTS! 

FRI. & SUN. lO - 5 SAT. 10 - 6 
ADULT ADMISSION $5, 
GHILDREN UNDER 14 FREE 
♦ FREE PARKING 
FOR MORĘ INFO. GALL 
802.985.3648 
VISIT OUR WEB SITE: 
WWW.GRAFTPRODUGERS.COM 
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1997 

Vekmont Crafts Guide 





Available May Ist 

New! Expanded crafts show section with 
information about Yermonts top shows! 


Crafts 


Find Vermont crafts year-round in 
artisans studios, shops, galleries, and fairs 
with this 52-page booklet. Find product 
information from 300 Vermont artisans. 
Send $3 postage and handling to: 
Vermont Crafts Council, PO Box 938, 

_ j Montpelier, VT 05601. (802) 223-3380. 
^ For morę information about the 

Vermont crafts community, visit the Vermont 
Council web site at http://www.vermontcrafts.com 
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By Appointment or Chance 


Weeks Hill Road • P.O. Box 4S8 • Stowe, VT 05672 • (802) 253-9212 


/^facirct 

Donnhuo 

^Tine- 

TNlccdlcTOOlA 

Gustom Needlepoint 
Fcstive Flower Canvases 
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B O O K S O F V E R M O M T IMTEREST 

A Matter of Life & Death 

By Nancy Price Graff 


Midwives, by Chris Bohjalian. Pub- 
lished by Harmony Books, a division 
of Crown Publishing, New York, 1997. 
320 pages. $24, hardcover. 

T olstoy believed that every fam- 
ily's unhappiness is uniąue, but 
in Chris Bohjalian's latest novel, 
Midwives, the tragedies that befall the 
two leading families have an indistin- 
guishable weight and sorrow to them. 
One family is clearly the victim of a 
heartbreaking turn of events, but the 
other one eventually falls waste to the 
drama that unfolds in its wake. In the 
end, one's heart aches in almost eąual 
measure for everyone involved. 

The narrator is Connie Danforth, 
now grown up, but who, when the 
story begins, is a precocious adolescent 
living with her parents, Rand and Sibyl 
Danforth, in Vermont's Northeast 
Kingdom. She is an improbable 14- 
year-old because her behavior would 
terrify most parents of an eighth 
grader, but she is the daughter of a 
midwife and, perhaps because of that, 
wise beyond her years. 

Sibyl Danforth has not chosen her 
life's work; she has been called to the 
joy of catching babies. Like her hus- 
band, she is a first-generation flower 
child, one of those Indian-print slcirt 
types who communed in Vermont in 
the '70s and early '80s and eventually 
moved on to mortgages and families 
morę nuclear than communal. She has 
caught hundreds of babies when the 
story begins, talcing each one of the 
mothers and most of the fathers safely 
through the stages of pregnancy and 
the arduous work of birth. 

On the afternoon of March 13, 1981, 
Sibyl is called to deliver the second 
child of Charlotte Fugett Bedford and 
her husband, Rev. Asa Bedford. There 
is nothing in the day's circumstances 
or in what Sibyl knows of Charlotte's 
medical history from her prenatal vis- 
its to suggest that this will be any- 
thing but a routine home birth. But 
this is before the rain turns to sleet, 
the phone lines go out, the labor does 
not progress, and a life is lost. 


The ąuestion raised in the book is 
not whether lay midwife Sibyl Dan¬ 
forth did everything she could to pre- 
vent the loss of life, but whether she 
may, unwittingly, for any number of 
reasons, have actually caused the loss 
of life. 

In the trial that ensues, the tragedy 
is compounded. Connie learns the bit- 
ter lesson that good intentions are no 
protection against disastrous out- 
comes. From the periphery of this con- 
suming drama, Connie perceptively 
assesses her mother's brittle strength 
as well as her parents' vulnerable mar- 
riage, and what each can bear. 

In this his fifth novel, Lincoln writer 
Bohjalian, who also reviews books for 
Vermont Life , paints a deft portrait of 
Vermont in mixed media, one part 
irony and one part keen observation, 
capturing everything from the effect of 
poor television reception on rural iso- 
lation to the tendency of Vermonters 
to abandon serious shoveling once 
April arrives. To his credit, not every- 
thing about the portrait is appealing, 
but it resonates with accuracy, 
whether he is describing the stillness 
of waiting or the way autumn light 
falls on Lakę Memphremagog outside 
the Windows of the Orleans County 
Courthouse in Newport. In a book in 
which most of the action is cerebral, 
rather than physical, the dialogue is 
taut, and the momentum of the drama 
is irresistible. 

Among the midwives who rally to 
SibyLs support is one who drives Rand 
crazy. Cheryl arrives without invita- 
tion, stays too long, talks too much, is 
one morę stranger in their house to 
contend with. In one scene, however, 
she delivers a powerful lesson on life's 
unpredictability: "You can't spend 
your life avoiding chance. 11's out 
there, it's inescapable, it's a part of the 
soul of the world." 

Midwives could easily leave anyone 
feeling exposed to life's vagaries, but 
there is a redeeming moment in the 
book when, years after the tragic death, 
Connie and Rev. Asa Bedford meet 
briefly across the great tragedy that di- 


vides their still-grieving families. By 
their behavior they remind us that if 
life cannot protect us, then grace may 
be among the most powerful gifts we 
have to share. 


Nancy Price Graff is a writer of history 
and childreris books. She lives in Montpe- 
lier. 

Books in Brief 

By Tom Slayton 

Norman Rockwell at Home in Ver- 
mont: The Arlington Years, 1939-53, 

by Stuart Murray. Published by Im- 
ages from the Past, Bennington, 1997. 
86 pages. $14.95, paperbound. 

Norman Rockwell, like many New 
York City professionals, came to Ver- 
mont seeking a summer haven from 
city life. What he found in Arlington 
and West Arlington changed his life 
and his illustrative style. This smali, 
profusely illustrated book chronicles 
the 14 years that Rockwell, then the 
most famous illustrator in America, 
spent in Arlington. 

Rockwell immediately took to rural 
life in Vermont and shortly after buy- 
ing his "summer place" decided to live 
in Arlington year-round. He began to 
use local people as his models instead 
of professionals and liked the common 
touch and the freshness they brought 
to his work. The book devotes special 
attention to his creation of "The Four 
Freedoms," posters promoting Ameri¬ 
can ideals during World War II, and the 
studio fire that destroyed much of his 
early work and prompted a move to 
West Arlington to a home now used as 
a country inn. 

Though not a definitive biography, 
this book and the illustrations and 
photographs it contains offer an affec- 
tionate portrayal of RockwelLs years 
in Vermont that will delight and enter- 
tain anyone interested in this most 
American of America's illustrators. 

New Hampshire vs. Vermont: Sibling 
Rivalry Between the Twin States, 

edited by Lisa Shaw. Published by 
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Williams Hill Publishing, Graf ton, 
New Hampshire. 112 pages. $11.95, 
paperbound. 

One of the things that puzzles peo- 
ple from outside Vermont and New 
Hampshire is why these two States, 
which are so close geographically, 
should be ąuite different in landscape, 
economy, and spirit. Vermont is the 
morę rural, politically liberał and envi- 
ronmentally committed of the two, 
New Hampshire the morę conserva- 
tive, morę forested, and (paradoxically, 
due to its proximity to Massachusetts) 
morę suburban. 

Through the years a variety of news- 
papers and magazines — especially, 
The Boston Globe — have published 
articles speculating on the differences 
and why they came to be. This book 
publishes several of those articles and 
essays, plus essays promoting each of 
the States individually. 

It's all good, clean fun, though the 
stereotypes fly thick and fast and real- 
istic assessment of the two States is 
pretty well left at ringside. The book's 
best chapters are the opening essay by 
Yankee Magazine editor Judson Hale 
(reprinted from American Heritage 
Magazine) and its closing chapter by 
the late Ralph Nading Hill (reprinted 
from his book, Yankee Kingdom). 

Field Guide to New England Barns and 
Farm Buildings, by Thomas Durant 
Visser. Published by University Press 
of New England, 1997. 214 pages. 
$19.95, paperbound. 

Thomas Visser's detailed and au- 
thoritative guide to the architecture 
and construction of New England 
barns and farm buildings contains a 
large dose of Vermont, probably be- 
cause agriculture has lasted longer as a 
viable economic activity here than al- 
most anywhere else in the region. 

The guide loolcs carefully at the var- 
ious types of barns and other farm out- 
buildings, has a very thorough chapter 
on the history of barn design and con¬ 
struction, and presents the difficulties 
involved in analyzing such buildings. 
(Dating structures is difficult because 
New England farmers frugally built 
new barns out of pieces of old ones.) 

The book is not recreational reading, 
but for those interested in farms and 
farm buildings it will be an extremely 
valuable reference. 


VERM0NT FOR ALL REASONS IN ALL SEASONS 


Vermont 

An Explorer’s Guide 

Christina Tree and Peter S. Jennison 

• From musie festivals to art galleries to crafts 
fairs to antiąues to fali foliage walks 

• Over 900 lodging and dining reviews in the 
best, “most complete”* handbook for the 
entire State of Vermont 

°Vermont Life 


BRIDGES 
OF VERMONT 

Ed Barna 

Arranged by convenient driving tours, this 
guide provides precise directions to help you 
find each of Vermonts 106 historie covered 
bridges—leading you through the State s 
most scenie countryside along the way. 
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GET BOOKS FAST! 



W/ie/z you cant find a book in 
your local bookstore give us a try. 
We haue been rural New Englands 


classic bookstore sińce 1872... 

-morę than 150,000 active titles 
-bestsellers, elassies, science & tech., 
scholarly, business -arts & crafts, 
sports, children’s, cooking & morę. 
-Special orders welcome (no extra charge) 
-we gift wrap & ship anywhere. 

Reach us toll-free by phone: 1 -800-624-8800 
Medical Booksonly: 1-800-428-6818 

Reach us via Computer: 

Internet http://www.dartbook.com 
(view our inventory & order) 

E-Mail: books@dartbook.com 



The Dartmouth Bookstore 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 


The amazing walk-behind brush cutter! 

The DR® FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER 


CLEARS & MAINTAINS meadows, pastures, 
woodlots, wooded and rough non-lawn areas 
with ease. CUTS tali grass, weeds, brambles, 
tough brush and saplings up to 1" thick. 



CHOPS/MULCHES most everything it cuts. 
Leaves NO TANGLE of brush to pick up like 
hand-held brusheutters and sicklebar mowers. 
Perfect for low-maintenance 
wildflower meadows, European- 
style woodlots, walking paths, 
or any area you only want to 
mow once a month or 
once a season! 

• Self-Propelled 

• Mows up to 1/2 
acre per hour! 

• Optional 
Electric-Starting 
•8HP 


i Please mail this coupon TODAY for complete FREE 
i DETAILS of the DR FIELD and HRI SH MOWER 


MADĘ 
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Homecoming 

* 


Back Home 
To Bellows Falls 

By Robert F. Smith 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 




Each Junefor nearly 100 years, 
Bellows Falls High School 
alumni have celebrated their 
school and town during 
Alumni Weekend. Top , parad- 
ing; above, float-building. 


F or morę than 90 years, when 
mid-June rolls around the alumni 
of Bellows Falls High School drop 
whatever they're doing and find their 
way back to their hometown for 
Alumni Weekend. 

"Kids leave here and go to towns all 
over the country, but they don't see 
this in other areas," said Fred Yates, 
class of '55, a past alumni president. 
"When kids leave town, they 
don't take their parents with 
them. Their roots are still here. 
Alumni Weekend is family re- 
union and class reunion time 
both. There's nothing else in 
New England or the country 
that can beat us!" 

Yates may be stretching 
things a bit, sińce alumni cele- 
brations seem to be a tradition 
throughout southeastern Ver- 
mont and Brattleboro's own 
alumni association is only one 
year younger than the Bellows 
Falls group. But it's certain that 
Bellows Falls spares no effort on 
Alumni Weekend. At the 1996 
celebration, the 91st, Bellows 
Falls Union High School held its grad- 
uation, and hundreds of alumni from 
years past poured into this Connecti¬ 
cut River Valley village of 3,300, 
twenty-five miles north of Brattleboro. 
They attended three days of reunions, 
family get-togethers and parties, and 



they built paradę floats. On Sunday 
the Alumni Paradę marched past thou- 
sands of spectators packed along the 
town's two main streets, which are 
lined with the brick and marble fa- 
cades from the 19th century. 

Timed to coincide with Father's 
Day, the weekend of events is the cul- 
mination of six months of planning by 
the Bellows Falls Alumni Association, 
which mails out morę than 6,000 
newsletters each year. And all this 
happens not because of the outstand- 
ing spirit of any one class, but because 
all the classes work together. There is 
a continuity and camaraderie in smali 
town reunions that is hard to dupli- 
cate. 

"Building floats, reminiscing about 
the past, it's something everyone looks 
forward to," said Fred Waryas, who 
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has been involved with the alumni as- 
sociation sińce the 1950s. "This is 
something even worth taking vacation 
time for. It brings a lot of great memo- 
ries and you have a heli of a good 
time." 

It's a family thing, too. Fred Yates's 
daughter, Bethany Yates Coursen, 
class of '88, is the current alumni pres- 
ident. The 1996 Paradę Grand Mar- 
shal, Bernie Harty, class of '66, is a sec- 
ond generation grand marshal; his fa- 
ther held the post in 1971. Several gen- 
erations of active alumni in one family 
are common. 

"You get people who are active in 
the alumni for a lifetime," said Karen 
Ryan, alumni president for the 1996 
celebration. "And you marry into it. 
My husband^ a float builder. Some 
people are madę honorary class mem- 



Last year's Alumni Queen, Chelsea Bisbee, and her family. 
Above, the Alumni Paradę struts through doiuntown. 
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bers. It's like you adopt the in-laws — 
you also adopt the alumni associa- 
tion." 

William Semonite is one of those 
honorary class members, adopted by 
his wife, Jean's, class of '47. The gradu- 
ates of '47 madę ąuite a name for 
themselves in the 1960s when they 
stripped the body from a '51 Stude- 
baker, extended the chassis with a 
wooden frame, and used it as the basis 
for a number of memorable floats. 

"It got to be the thing to have some 
action on the float, something mov- 
ing," Semonite remembers. He recalls 
floats he helped build that were morę 
than 35 feet long and 16 feet wide. 
One had a space exploration theme 
with a 10-foot revolving globe and an 
astronaut sitting above it talking into 
a two-way radio. The radio was no 
prop. The astronaut was giving direc- 
tions to Semonite, who — buried deep 
inside the float — couldn't see to steer 
the Studebaker! 

The alumni celebration has had a 
number of incarnations. At one time 
the paradę was held at night. In the 
1940s a semi-formal dance was held 
Friday evening at the National Guard 
Armory. In the 1940s and '50s alumni 
worked for months building giant 40- 
foot floats on the beds of tractor trail- 
ers. The celebration evolved as the 
town changed; mills closed, fewer 
alumni stayed in the area, the Na¬ 
tional Guard built a new armory and 
the old one was converted into hous- 
ing for the elderly. 

The days of the giant floats ended in 
the 1970s when Walter James, a truck- 
ing company owner who let several 
classes build floats in his terminal 
each year, closed his business. Around 
the same time, the local paper com¬ 
pany, which had been a cheap source 
of unlimited amounts of tissue paper 
for the floats, closed. 

"When we could build floats out at 
Walt James's trucking terminal, it got 
to be ąuite a party thing," Semonite 
said. "Ali the different classes would 
be helping one another. When that be- 
came unavailable, the guys just lost 
places to build floats. They had to use 
somebody's garage and the floats be- 
came smaller and smaller." 

Still, 15 classes entered floats in the 
'96 paradę. And there is no doubt that 
the Alumni Weekend remains party 


time. In 1996 three different alumni 
dances were held on Friday night. 

From 1961 to 1993, the Friday night 
dance had been a massive bash with 
live musie at the town Toolshed at the 
north end of Rockingham, the town in 
which Bellows Falls resides. Ali classes 
were welcome. Drunkenness and un- 
derage drinking were often tolerated, 
and the local police obligingly checked 
cars to make surę a sober driver was 
behind the wheel. 

In the early '90s growing concern 
about underage drinking ended forever 
the unfettered party atmosphere of 
Alumni Weekend. A new town man- 


❖ ❖ ❖ 


“Alumni Weekend is 
people , ” said Karen Ryan, 
last year s celebration 
president. ‘7/ s not 
the parties. It 's not the 
parades. Its the 
allegiance to yonr 
roots, whereyou 
cenne from." 


ager recognized that the Toolshed 
party, held on town property, was an 
accident and lawsuit waiting to hap- 
pen. The annual alumni dance there 
came to an end, but each year on 
Alumni Weekend T-shirts can be seen 
proclaiming that though the Toolshed 
dance is gone, it will never be forgot- 
ten. A new insurance policy and some 
special supervision may yet resurrect 
it. 

Several morę carefully regulated 
dances have taken the place of the 
Toolshed get-together. Classes span- 
ning several decades gather at the local 
Elks Club for a dance on Friday night, 
and older classes fili the Rockingham 
Motor Inn to dance to Big Band sounds. 
The alumni newsletter makes elear 
that "anyone underage caught drink¬ 
ing will be criminally punished." 

On Saturday afternoon visiting 
alumni bring their children to the 
town playground for games and sport- 


ing events with a definite family em- 
phasis. Saturday night there are several 
class reunions at the Elks, and other 
alumni drift into the building after 9 
p.m. to dance and see who shows up. 

Sunday brings the Alumni Paradę, 
led by the year's graduating class and 
immediately preceded by the crowning 
of the alumni ąueen, chosen by her 
classmates from among the graduating 
girls. 

At the annual Alumni Meeting, held 
in the Middle School auditorium after 
the paradę, the reasons for the alumni 
association's strength become obvious. 
Morę than 200 alumni pack the audi¬ 
torium to hear which floats and bands 
won prizes at the paradę and to elect a 
new president for the coming year. 
Alumni traveling the farthest for the 
celebration — last year some came 
from as far away as Califomia and Ger¬ 
many — receive awards. Classes pre- 
sent money they have collected at 
their reunions for the scholarship 
fund, which has given out $63,700 
sińce it was established in 1958. The 
alumni welcome the Class of 1996 
into the association; its members and 
the 50th year class get standing ova- 
tions. 

But it is when the individual classes 
begin thanking one another that a true 
sense of what makes this organization 
so active is revealed. Classes 20 years 
apart thank one another for float-build- 
ing help and trade good-natured chal- 
lenges for the coming year's celebra¬ 
tion. It's elear that it is small-town in- 
terconnectedness, family ties and the 
continuity of generations that produce 
such active alumni. 

"Alumni Weekend is people," said 
Karen Ryan, last year's celebration 
president. "It's not the parties. It's not 
the parades. It's the allegiance to your 
roots, where you came from." 

• 

This year's alumni weekend will be 
held June 20-22. The Alumni Paradę 
starts Sunday at 1 p.m. For informa- 
tion, contact Alumni President 
Bethany Coursen, (802) 875-2351. 

Brattleboro's alumni celebration 
will be held June 21-22. The paradę 
will be held on Sunday afternoon. c o? 


Freelance writer Robert F. Smith is a loyal 
alumnus of Bellows Falls High School. He 
lives in Bellows Falls. 
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The Beef Is Here! 

By Andrea Chesman 


Vermont-raised beef cattle not only provide a tasty, homegrown sonrce of protein, they also 
help keep Yermonters' fields open. 


I N THESE DAYS of loW- 
fat diets, naturally 
raised Vermont beef is 
a wonderful indulgence. 

It's lean, lower in fat than 
Western beef, and much 
of it is raised without an- 
tibiotics and hormones. 

And when beef cattle 
turn unproductive lawns 
and fields into produc- 
tive pastures that help 
keep the Vermont land- 
scape open, the old argu¬ 
ment that grain is morę 
efficiently fed to people 
than cattle becomes ir- 
relevant ; humans can't 
eat grass. 

But raising beef is not 
without its tribulations. At North 
Hollow Farms in Rochester no one 
looks forward to the week each fali 
when the six-month-old calves are 
separated from their mothers to begin 
lives of their own, grazing feedlot and 
pasture. 

"The mothers are crying up here in 
the North Hollow. The calves are cry¬ 
ing down at their barn on Route 100. 
The noise is unbelievable. Stalls are 
kicked, fences broken," says Mikę 
Bowen, the soft-spoken, 30-something 
farmer responsible for this traumatic 
event. He shakes his head and smiles. 
His voice trails off: "Specially last 
year." 

Bowen owns and runs North Hol¬ 
low, which includes three farms and 


sells naturally raised beef, pork and 
chicken, as well as mapie syrup. About 
5 o'clock one morning last September, 
his phone began ringing with reports 
of stray calves. A few phone calls 
turned into a ceaseless stream of 
callers. Neighbors who heard about 
the stray animals on the radio flagged 
Bowen down as he set off in his truck 
down Quarry Road to round up the 
strays. It took 24 hours to corral all 
nine errant calves. Some had strayed 
as far north as Granville. Two had 
headed west toward the Middlebury 
Snów Bowl on Route 125. 

"The neighbors were great," says 
Bowen. "People responded in the mid- 
dle of the night. We had crews hunting 
for them all day and night. We finally 


rounded up the last of them near the 
Old Hancock Hotel. They were just 
going back and forth between the gas 
pumps and the coffee shop. I got right 
behind them and drove them home. 
They were ready to be back in the 
barn. I guess they had had enough of 
their big adventure." 

Normally, life at the farm is much 
calmer — if not always ąuieter. The 
300 to 400 head of cattle graze on 350 
acres of owned or leased pasture. 
Bowen plants 80 acres of alfalfa and 80 
acres of corn for feed and has about 
200 acres in hay. The upper farm, 
where much of the cropland lies and 
where the cows are kept, nestles up 
against the Braintree Rangę. Because 
Bowen and dairy farmer Lewis Harvey 
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lceep so much land on this high moun- 
tain plateau open, the vistas are pic- 
ture perfect. Looking west from the 
farmhouse on a elear day, you can see 
Middlebury and Brandon gaps. 

The cows — purebred Herefords, 
Angus and Charolais — graze unaware 
of the scenery. Their job is to forage 
and then to breed with the bulls each 
fali. Bowen looks for hybrid vigor in 
the crosses madę by mixing these three 
breeds. Herefords are red-bodied, 
white-faced, blocky cattle that can be 
either horned or polled (dehorned). 
The predominately black Angus is 
considered by many to produce supe- 
rior-tasting, well-marbled beef. Charo¬ 
lais are honey-colored like Jerseys, but 
taller, with much heavier bones and 
longer hair. 

By Vermont standards, North Hol- 
low Farms is a very large operation; 
the average Vermont beef herd is 18 
head. Yet each year some 200,000 beef 
cattle — $60 million worth — are sold 
in the State, making this Vermont's 
second largest farm industry, after 
dairying. 

The amount of money beef cattle 
generate is surprisingly large, until you 
consider that 90 percent of the indus¬ 
try is an offshoot of dairying — the 
selling of calves and cows off the dairy 
farm. Vermont's beef industry — pas- 
ture-raised beef cattle — is morę like a 
$10 million industry. Still, it is a grow- 


ing one that has genuine potential in a 
State that produces the kind of rich, 
cold-weather grasses cattle thrive on. 

Jim Lienau and Brenda Myrick raise 
Scottish Highland cattle at their smali 
spread in Lincoln with a third partner, 
Pat Buttrick. They cali themselves the 
Lincoln Cattle Company, which sug- 
gests a ranch much larger than their 
simple operation. Like many small- 
time farmers, their motivation for rais- 
ing beef stemmed from their desire to 
keep the land open around their newly 
built home. 

The long-horned Scottish High- 
landers with their shaggy, rust-colored 
coats and bison-like stance are still an 
oddity in the Vermont landscape. "If 
we charged 50 cents a carload for every 
car that has stopped to watch our cat¬ 
tle, " jokes Myrick, "we could have 
paid for the winter hay bill this year." 

The bill — $300 — is the only ex- 
pense these farmers incur. Scottish 
Highlanders are known for their abil- 
ity to withstand harsh winters with- 
out shelter and to stay in good condi- 
tion without benefit of expensive 
grain. Other than the need for water 
and winter hay, they are practically 
maintenance-free. Before they got the 
cattle, Lienau and Myrick paid some- 
one $300 to mow the field each sum- 
mer. "Now we pay out the same $300, 
keep the land open, and get a few 
calves out of it..." 


They started out with Highlanders 
and Highlander-Hereford crosses, but 
they plan to produce purebred High- 
lander breeding stock. In the interim 
they sell to the "freezer trade" — 
friends and neighbors. For a smali fee, 
the cattle are picked up at the farm 
and custom butchered; the meat is re- 
turned as cuts wrapped in individual 
packages. People who eat a lot of beef 
get a good deal on a whole side. The 
price is lower than you'd pay at the su¬ 
permarket, in part because you aren't 
paying for State inspections or meat 
grading. The ąuality of the meat can 
vary when you buy this way, but most 
of these animals are raised naturally, 
on unsprayed pasture grasses, with no 
antibiotics or hormones. 

Keith Conkin of Middlebury is a sat- 
isfied customer. Nostalgia for the beef 
he ate on his grandfather's farm in 
Texas led him to buy a side of beef. 
"What I got for meat was a Highland- 
Hereford cross. Compared to super¬ 
market meat, the meat was morę fla- 
vored, wilder, gamier in taste,- darker, 
too, almost purple. It was extremely 
lean, almost no marbling. I madę a lot 
of pot roasts and enjoyed it ąuite a lot. 
The steaks I marinated ąuite a bit. No- 
tice I didn't say the meat was tender. 
But it certainly was flavorful." 

Tenderness comes with youth, and 
Conkin's side came from an older cow. 
Any beef from cattle older than 24 


Sources of Yermont Beef 


F or information on raising beef in Vermont, contact 
the State Agriculture Department (802-828-2416) or 
the Vermont Beef Producers Association (802-457-1520). 

What follows is not a complete listing of Vermont 
beef producers. There are many smali producers willing 
to sell sides of beef to the "freezer trade." Wherever 
you spot beef cattle grazing, you will probably find a 
beef producer willing to sell meat directly off the farm. 
Natural food Stores are also good sources of frozen, or¬ 
ganie or naturally raised local beef. 

North Hollow Farm, Route 100, P.O. Box 218, 
Rochester, VT 05767, tel. (802) 767-4255 (farm), (802) 
767-4625 (storę,- summer months only). In addition to 
its storę on Route 100 in Rochester, North Hollow sells 
through Vermont Natural Meats (802-496-6457), which 
sells to several Stores and food co-ops and will deliver 
orders of $50 or morę to homes. 


Brault's Market, Main Street, Troy, VT 05868, tel. 
(802) 744-2271; federally inspected Vermont-grown 
natural beef. 

Bushway's Slaughterhouse, East Shore Road South, 
Grand Isle, VT 05458, tel. (802) 372-5627. 

Green Mountain Cattle Co., RD 1, Box 365, Brook 
Road, Wells, VT 05774, tel. (802) 325-3658. 

Prospect Hill Farm, P.O. Box 6, Bakersfield, VT 
05441, tel. (802) 827-4418; black Angus beef. 

La Platte River Angus, 53 Spear Street, Shelburne, 
VT 05482, tel. (802) 985-3295; black Angus beef, sold 
off the farm and through the Shelburne Supermarket. 

Paddock Farms, U.S. Route 2, P.O. Box 3008, Plain- 
field, VT 05667, tel. (802) 426-4089; Blonde d'Aquitaine 
beef. 

Crow Hill Farm, RFD 429, Wallingford, VT 05773, 
tel. (802) 446-2307. 
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Perhaps youVe seen us 
featured in Architectural 
Digest, Country Living or 
other magazines. Or maybe 
you read one of our five best 
selling books on Rustic Decor. 
Now you can visit our 5,000 
sq. ft. log cabin, gallery in 
Lakę George, NY. We carry a 
huge selection of antique and 
contemporary rustic 
furnishings including antler 
chandeliers, birch-bark and 
Hickory furniture, old canoes, 
fishing creels, snów shoes and 
morę rustic decorative 
accessories than you can shake 
a stick at. Stop on by you 
won*t be disappointed. 



Located Exit 21 off the Northway (Rt. 87) - Go south on 9N toward Lakę Luzerne - We’re 2.7 miles on the left. 

P.O. Box 669 ♦ Lakę George, NY 12845 ♦ (518) 696-4100 



months is bound to be tough, no mat- 
ter the breed of cow or the feed. But, 
different breeds produce meat with dif- 
ferent characteristics. Meat connois- 
seurs prefer black Angus because the 
meat is marbled with fat. According to 
conventional wisdom, it is the fat that 
carries the flavor, though lean, natu- 
rally raised beef seems to defy that bit 
of culinary wisdom. 

"Black is beautiful," says Marjorie 
Major, who raises cattle in Charlotte. 
"Black Angus is what the big buyers 
are looking for. You get a higher price 
with a black cow. For red cows there's 
a 10 cent drop [per pound at auction]. 
For exotic breeds, it's another 20 cent 
drop." 

Major, a past president of the Yer- 
mont Beef Producers Association, buys 
44 stocker calves in February, raises 
them on summer pasturage and sells 
them in the fali at a state-run auction. 
"I got into this because I had a farm 
and wanted to keep the land open. I've 
been doing it for 14 years on a fairly 
smali scalę. As the market has been 
going down, Pve been increasing my 
herd," she pauses and chuckles. "Pm 
just trying to figurę out how to sur- 
vive. In the meantime, Pm keeping my 


own farm open and three others." 

The limitations of the marketplace 
have kept the industry from growing 
as much as it might have, given the fa- 
vorable climate for raising beef. Five 
years ago, the State Agriculture De¬ 
partment, in a partnership with the 
Vermont Beef Producers Association, 
began holding spring and fali auctions 
to provide beef producers of all sizes 
the opportunity to sell their cattle at 
the going market price. 

The auctions also provide a special 
opportunity, notes producer David 
Hume of Chester. Anyone interested 
in raising beef on a smali scalę can buy 
a handful of animals at the spring sale, 
raise them through the summer, and 
sell them at the fali auction. In the 
process, they can keep their land open 
but avoid the hassles of breeding and 
winter care. 

Before the auctions, a beef producer 
had the choice of selling off cattle to a 
feedlot (there is one in Shoreham), pay- 
ing for trucking the cattle to the near- 
est Northeast auction site, in Lan¬ 
caster, Pennsylvania, or selling the 
beef off the farm, as many still do. 

Producers are also beginning to sell 
their meat to Yermont specialty food 


Stores, health food Stores and food co- 
ops. 

Is it worth seeking out Vermont 
beef? At the Middlebury Natural Food 
Co-op I recently bought hamburger 
meat produced by Crow Hill Farm in 
Wallingford. With it, I madę the kind 
of juicy, flavorful burger you pay $10 
for at a fancy restaurant where you feel 
foolish for ordering something so sim- 
ple, but you do because those burgers 
are so good. Caleb Scott, who runs 
Crow Hill Farm with his wife, Louise, 
told me I had enjoyed meat from a 
Hereford-Angus cross. The meat was 
raised completely organically, with no 
hormones or antibiotics. It was truły 
superior in flavor, yet quite lean, judg- 
ing by the lack of grease left behind in 
the slcillet. 

Amelia Rappaport is the New Eng- 
land Culinary Institute-trained chef 
who is co-manager of the Woodstock 
Farmer's Market, which sells fresh 
meats, produce, seafood and groceries. 
The store's meat counter stocks all 
manner of meats bought from Yer¬ 
mont Natural Meats, a Waitsfield dis- 
tributor of naturally raised meat. Rap¬ 
paport often hands out advice on cook- 
ing natural Yermont beef. 
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Verniont & 
Attractions 


Vacation with Vermont’s best 
and visit these fine Vermont 
attractions. See famous 
Vermont Products while 
they're being madę and 
rediscover your heritage 
through world-class 
museums. Explore Vermont's 
spectacular countryside 
and experience its natural 
beauty. 



See the Forest_ 

forthe natural beauty 
for the adventure 
forthe wildlife 


Weil show you the way ... 

Green Mountain National Forest 

Forest Supervisors Office 
231 North Main Street 
lnAct Rutland, VT 05701 
(802) 747-6700 

Offices also in Middlebury, 
Manchester & Rochester, VT. 


Map: 1 Circle Reader Service Number 209 



sińce 1948 

Vermont’s Largest Agricultural Fair! 

AUGUST 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 1997 


Route 17, New Haven, VT 
For information 802-545-2557 


Map: 2 Circle Reader Service Number 226 


Visit Vermont’s 
Tastiest Attraction! 




Rte. 7, Ferrisburg, 
VT 05456 


www.dakinfarm.com 


Famous nalionwide for 
fine corn cob smoked 
meats, Yermont ched¬ 
dar cheese and mapie 
syrup. See products 
madę, try free samples, 
free slide show. 


The Yery Best From Yermont! 


Map: 3 Circle Reader Service Number 138 


THE GREEN MOUNTAIN FLYER 


Southern Yermont ’s scenie train ride 



Open Memoriał Day May 24-26. 

Summer Schedule: June 28 - September 1. 
(Closed Monday except on holidays.) 

Fali Schedule: September 13 - October 19. 
(7 days a week.) Fali Foliage Specials. 

Cali (802) 463-3069 or write: 

Green Mountain Railroad 
P.0. Box 498, 1 Depot Street 
Bellows Falls, YTOŚlOl 


Map: 4 Circle Reader Service Number 186 




SANTA’S 

JjiNDlJSA 


What Does Santa 
Do In Summer? 


Come find out! This magical village 
is a day of family fun. Ride the train 
through Flapjack Junction. Browse the 
Christmas Tree Shoppe and much morę! 
Open daily 10 am - 5 pm. 

May 24 - Dec. 24. Rte. 5, Putney, VT 
Exit 4 or 5 off 1-91. 800-726-8299 


Map: 6 Circle Reader Service Number 240 
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Pver 200 Crafts and 
Antiques Booths 


Kennedy 
Brothers* 

The Factory Marketplace is your center 
for Vermont Crafts, Antiques and Food. 
Everything from Jewelry to Wrought Iron. 
to the Kennedy Brothers Woodenware Outlet. 
Vermont Marble to Mapie Syrup. A scoop shop 
and a dęli are here for delightful snacks. 

Free Parking, Sparkling Rest Rooms 
and Children's Play Area. 

Open daily in Vergennes, VT 

Rt. 22A (Just off Rt. 7) (802)877-2975 

www.kennedy-brothers.com 


Map: 5 


Circle Reader Service Number 103 
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KingAuthukFlour. 

Baker's Storę 

Home bakers nationwide rely on the expertly selected tools, ingredi- 
ents (including whole grains, specialty flours and sourdough starters), 
utensils, and books from the King Arthur Flour company. While in Ver- 
mont, visit The King Arthur Flour Baker ; s Storę — headc/uarters of 
the natiori s oldest flour company and playground for the home baking enthusiast. 



While in Vermont, visit The Baker's Storę 
Route 5 South in Norwich, Vermont 05055 

Cant stop by? Cali 1 -800-777-4434 for a free copy of The King Arthur Flour Baker’s Catalogue 


Map: 7 Circle Reader Service Number 117 



Historie Cruises Daily 

LARRABEE*S POINT. SHOREHAM. VT, 
MOL \T INDEPEN I)ENCE, 
and FORT TICONDEROG A, NY 

803-897-5331 


Map: 8 Circle Reader Service Number 167 
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Lakę Champlain 
Maritime Museum 

at Basiu Harbor, VT 

• Historical exhibits 

• Replica gunboat 

• Nautical Archaeology Center 

• New Conservation Lab 

• Boat building courses and workshops 

• Kids' Maritime Playground 

Open daily May 5 - October 19 • 10am-5pm 
Special Events Calendar • (802) 475-2022 


Map: 10 Circle Reader Service Number 105 



FAIRBANKS 

MUSEUM & PLANETARIUM 

Discover northern New En g land’ s lar gest 
natural science collections, plus... 

• toys, tools, dolls 

• dinosaurs, weapons, 
the Civil War 

• summer ChildrerTs 
Naturę Corner, 
Planetarium, and morę! 


ffs familyfun at its best! Open daily. 
Main Street*St. Johnsbury, VT 
802 748-2372 

www.fairbanksmuseum.org 

Map: 11 Circle Reader Service Number 118 



ROCK OF AGES QUARRIES - 

For the Sheer Thrill Oflt! 

Visitors Center: Open daily May 1 — Oct. 31 (closed July 4) 
Mon.-Sat. 8:30-5:00, Sun. noon-5:00 
Video • Displays • Gifts • Free Admission 
Narrated Quarry Tour: June — mid-Oct. Mon.-Fri. 9:30-3:00 
50-acre, 500-ft-deep, aetive quarry 

Manufacturing Division: Open Mon.-Fri. 8:00-3:30 year-round 
See cutting, polishing, sculpting • Free Admission 

Exit 6,1-89 

Follow Signs to Visitors Center 
For morę information: 

Rock of Ages Tour • P.O. Box 482 • Barre, Vermont 05641 

(802) 476-3119 

http: / / w w w. rockofages.com 
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YERMONT FOODS 


"I like the North Hollow beef be- 
cause it has better flavor than super¬ 
market beef. It has a rich flavor ; it's 
very tender/' she said. She recom- 
mended cooking the meat very briefly 
over very high heat. "What I like to do 
is get a cast-iron skillet really hot. 
Then I sprinkle the pan with a little 
salt. Then I sear the steak, and the salt 
makes a nice crust." She follows the 
same method for burgers. 

The salt prevents the meat from 
sticking to the pan, even when the 
beef is ąuite lean. It is a very basie, 
very simple method and I liked it when 
I tried it, though my kids thought the 
meat was too salty. 

Milce Holi, chef at B.J. Brickers in 
Springfield, is selling morę stealcs than 
ever, and his come from North Hollow 
Farm. "I like to cali the meat 'New 
Age Beef,'" he says. "With a lot of 
meat, lean means tough. But this is 
lean, lean beef that is very tender. It's 
different. I've never seen anything like 
it. People love it. My most popular 
steak is a 20-ounce porterhouse." 

If you are ready to indulge in some 
Vermont beef, here are some recipes 
from Milce Holi that you might enjoy. 
I have adapted them slightly. 

Recipes 

Vermont Pepper Steak 

Milce Holi uses New York strip 
stealcs for his delicious talce on pepper 
steak, but any steak cut can be used. 
Four 8- to 10-ounce New York strip 
steaks 

1 tablespoon butter or margarine 

1 red beli pepper, julienned 

1 green beli pepper, julienned 

1 onion, julienned 

2Vz cups Vermont Hard Cider 

Dash salt 

Dash pepper 

Melt the butter in a large skillet 
over medium heat. Add the steaks and 
coolc until browned on the outside and 
pink and juicy inside, 2 to 3 minutes 
for rare, or longer if you prefer. Re- 
move the steaks from the pan and lceep 
warm. Add the onion and peppers, and 
saute until tender, about 4 minutes. 
Add the cider, then the steaks and salt 
and pepper. Cook, stirring constantly 
for 3 to 5 minutes. Place the steaks on 
serving plates and top with the onions 
and peppers. Serves 4. 
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Catalina Steak Bites 

3 cups low-fat Catalina salad dressing 
% cup soy sauce 
VA teaspoons granulated garlic 
Splash lemon juice 

TApounds beef tenderloin, cut in 1-inch 
cubes 

12 slices pait-skim mozzarella cheese 

The night before you cook the meat, 
combine the Catalina dressing, soy 
sauce, garlic, and lemon juice in a 
large nonreactive bowl. Add the meat, 
cover and refrigerate overnight. 

When ready to cook, preheat the 
oven to 400° F. 

Remove the meat from the mari- 
nade with a slotted spoon and place in 
a large skillet over high heat. Cook un- 
til the meat just starts to brown. 
Arrange the meat on an ovenproof 
piąte. Top with the cheese. Bakę for 5 
to 10 minutes, or until the cheese is 
fully melted. Serves 4. 

Marinated Flank Steak 

% cup olive oil 
l A cup soy sauce 
Z cup red cooking winę 
Z cup Worcestershire sauce 
2 garlic cloves, chopped 

2 bay leaves 

3 pounds flank steak 
2 tablespoons butter 

10 large mushrooms, thinly sliced 
1 quart beef gravy (homemade or store- 
bought) 

At least 24 hours before you plan to 
cook, combine the olive oil, soy sauce, 
winę, Worcestershire sauce, garlic and 
bay leaves in a nonreactive bowl. Add 
the meat, cover and refrigerate for at 
least 24 hours. 

Prepare a fire in an outdoor grill or 
preheat the broiler. 

To prepare the gravy, melt the but¬ 
ter in a medium saucepan over 
medium heat. Add the mushrooms 
and saute until they have given up 
their juice, about 5 minutes. Add the 
gravy and simmer while you cook the 
meat. 

Grill or broił the meat for 5 to 10 
minutes, or longer if you like your 
meat well done. Let the meat rest for 
10 minutes to reabsorb the juices, then 
slice on the bias against the grain, slic- 
ing as thinly as possible. Serve with the 
beef mushroom gravy. Serves 4. ^ 

Andrea Chesman regularly writes the 
“Yermont Foods " column. 


NEWBURY 

Continued from page 63 

madę in the old schoolhouse — an old 
ink well, old rulers, old bottles filled 
with seeds of some kind, and other ar- 
tifacts now on display at the historical 
society 7 s museum. "I had lost tracie of 
who I really was," Baldwin said later. 
"Doing that worlc with these people 
madę me feel like a human being 
again. The women opened me up to 
the me, the real me." 

• 

In addition to its other attributes, 
the Caledonia Community Work 
Camp saved money. It cost $2.4 mil- 
lion to build compared with 
$12 million to build New¬ 
port^ 200-bed medium 
security jail in 1994. 

Although it is too 
early to fully gauge 
the camp's suc- 
cess, officials are 
encouraged by 
what they say 
is a high com- 
pletion ratę. 

Beyond num- 
bers, they say, 
if the camp 
has helped 
communities 
view crimi- 
nals differ- 
ently and vice 
versa, then it 
has accom- 
plished a great 
deal. And that, 
clearly, has hap- 
pened in New- 
bury. 

Cornelius Hogan, 
secretary of the State 
Agency of Human Ser- 
vices, says the work camp 
opened up a "new tonę of dis- 
cussion" about the naturę of correc- 
tions in Vermont, based on "the fun- 
damental idea that people we end up 
with have value, and that our job is to 
find a way for putting that value back 
into the community they are from and 
in a very constructive way." And, 
Hogan says, "Newbury is the extraor- 
dinary completion of the idea, when 
community members have decided 
not only to accept the offenders 7 value 
but also to accept them as part of their 
community." 

The daily presence of the inmates in 


Newbury has reąuired a huge commit- 
ment from the local women who 7 ve 
cooked day after day. It's also trans- 
formed the town. Fairie Atwood, a 
West Newbury resident who had at- 
tended the 102-year-old school the in¬ 
mates rescued, spoke for many: "There 
is really a joy in seeing these buildings 
put back together, and I learned from 
these men ; I learned that the problems 
they 7 re dealing with are real. And their 
gratitude! Seeing such intense grati- 
tude makes you realize how little 
they've had. God forbid, they could 
have been our sons." 

Will the local people 7 s 
commitment help these 
men turn their lives 
around? That re- 
mains to be seen. 
But the town 7 s 
volunteers don 7 t 
romanticize 
their part in the 
program. 
When some of 
the inmates 
they poured 
so much of 
themselves 
into got into 
trouble again, 
there was a 
sense of sor- 
row, but also 
a realistic un- 
derstanding of 
how complex 
people's lives 
can be. 

Yet the work 
continues, and the 
belief remains stead- 
fast that men who are 
treated like jailbirds can 
only bring morę trouble. Those 
treated like valued individuals, New¬ 
bury has found, respond in kind. And 
the townspeople know that there 
must be a piece of their town buried in 
the hearts of the 50 or so men who 
worked in Newbury, who sat down to 
eat and talk with them, just as so 
much of Newbury's refurbished profile 
bears the positive marle of the inmates 7 
hands. 

Isabelle de Pommereau is a freelance 
writer who lives in New York City. 
Photographer Chris Esten lives in New¬ 
bury. 


^ 0 ^ 


The Newbury 
expeńence reflects 
the heart of luhat 
Yermont officials 
enyisioned when 
they conceived the 
community work 
camp as a place to 
help nonuiolent 
offenders get 
back into 
society. 
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JUNE 


bodstock Sings... 

and Rocks, 
and Moos, 
and Plays 

Ali Summer Long! 


1, 6 & 7 “Mamę” Little Theatre 
8 Green Mtn. Horse Assn. 25 Mile 
Ride/Drive 

I 5 Father’s Day at Billings Farm 
& VINS 

29 John Langhans Road Race 

jllLY 

4 Summer Fest & Craft Fair, Fireworks 
& Evening Concert 
9 U.S. Airforce Band Concert 
I 0, 17, 24, 3 I Brown Bag Concert, 
noon 


AUGUST 

7 & I 4 Brown Bag Concert, noon 
9 Holmes Bros. Blues Concert 
23 Vidbel’s Circus 
30 Children’s Day at Billings Farm 

SEPTEMBER 

I 3 Annual Street Fest 
8 Madeline Payreux in Concert 
2 I Wool Day at Billings Farm 
& Museum 



Woodstock Area Chamber of Commerce 

(802) 457-3555 www.pbpub.com/woodstock 
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UNICORN 


Beautiful Jewelry 
Fine Crafts 

Ingenious 
Presents 







Open 7 Days 


15 Central St. • Woodstock, VT 05091 
802-457-2480 
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The Lincoln lim ,n IhH oirml llriilt 

Swiss hospitality in classic New England setting. 
Superb Continental cuisine 
expertly prepared by chef/owner. 

Six cozy guest rooms w/private baths. 

Route 4W, Woodstock, VT • 3 mi. west of uillagegreen. 
(802)457-3312 fax (8021 457-5808 
www.pbpub.com/woodstock/lincoln.htm 

Circle Reader Service Number 202 
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Elegant, immaculate late Victorian mansion in 
charming historie Woodstock. Quiet, romantic 
escape with fine period antiques, memorable 
ourmet breakfast, evening champagne and 
ors d’oeuvres, gardens, swimming pond & spa. 

THE IACKSON ńfift HOUSE 1NN~ 

37 O/d Route 4 West, Woodstock VT 05091 
800-448-1890 or (802) 457-2065 
website: www.jacksonhouse.com 

Circle Reader Service Number 249 



moRQAn-BAllou 

♦ 

FINE WOMEN S APPAREL 

23 ELM STREET 
WOODSTOCK • VERMONT 


OOOD 

Eats etc* 

Breakfast, 

Lunch & 

DlNNERTOGO! -s-ec,alty and 

EVERYDAY GROCERIES 



HOMEMADE SOUPS. 
ENTREES AND SALADS 
MEATS. CHEESES, PATES 
AND OLIVES 
BAGELS. MUFFINS AND 
BAKEDGOODS 
FRESH SEAFOOD & 
POULTRY 
COFFEES, TEAS, 
CAPPUCCINO, ESPRESSO 


FRESH FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 
Bountiful GREENHOUSE, 
PERENNIALS, ANNUALS. 
HERBS & MORĘ! 

OPEN DAILY 
YEAR-ROUND 

Route 4 West, 
Woodstock, VT 

802 - 457-1658 


UillaaeDnn 

cj(WMslockj 

Charming Pink Yictorian Mansion 

featuring 

8 terrific guest rooms with private baths and AC 
Hcarty & healthy country breakfasts included 
Din ner served in o ras na I f&friendly Yictorian 
atmosphere orshaded Perennial Garden 
Fine New England Farę - Yf.rmont Turkey - 
Chef Owned 

5 minutę walk to shops - gallerics - Covered Bridge 

The Pink House on Rt. 4 
Woodstock, VT 05091 

www.villagcinnofwoodstock.com 800/722/4571 

Circle Reader Semce Number 238 
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I Grccii Mountain Gifts 








YermontLife 


Travel Vermont 

by Andrew Nemethy 

Here’s where to find Vermont’s best mountain views, hiking trails, 
bike routes, canoeing, fishing — even pastry! You’11 find specifics on 
historie sites, natural areas, art and musie events, plus 16 regional 
tours with tips on what to do and see. The author has visited every 
location in this perennial best seller to insure that all the informa^ 
tion is current. Fully indexed and illustrated with dozens of color 
photographs. 8Vi x 11, 136 pp., paperback 
BTRY031 $24.95 


Vermont Road Atlas and Guide, 
3rd Edition 

With the most up-to-date road and 
city Street maps available, plus a 
wealth of travel information on such 
topics as State forests and parks, muse^ 
ums, ski areas, golf courses, birdwatch- 
ing areas, campgrounds, mileage 
between towns, and morę, this 158' 
page guide should be in every 
Vermont traveler’s car. 8 l A x 11, paper' 
back. A great companion to the Travel 
Vemmon t book above. 
BYRA354 $15.95 


( ĆĄAtryo(tfł(/Gr/tt/t/ryjtt/e 


AU 


Vermont Walks: 

Village and Countryside 

Marilyn Stout’s wonderful guidebook 
offers walkers’ tours of 43 Vermont 
villages, from Peacham to Benning' 
ton. Burlington artist Janet Freder- 
icks’ maps include impressions of 
each village, and are works of art 
themselves. 96 pp., 7x7, paperback, 
cO'published with the 
Preservation Trust of Vt. 

BWLK072 $12.95 


Northern 

Rallroads 


Save $4.00! 

when you order Travel Vermont, The Vermont Road 
Atlas, and Vermont Walks together. Use this special 
item number: BJRN097 3 Travel Guides $49.85 


To order cali Toll Free: 
1-800-455-3399, ext. 9726 

8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. ET, or use our Order Form at 


Where the Rivers Flow North Video 

On nearly everyone’s “10 Best Films” list for 1994, this movie 
by Vermont independent filmmaker Jay Craven garnered 
honors at film festivals worldwide. Set in the Northeast 
Kingdom, Rwers tells the story of log driver Noel Lord and his 
Native American matę, who attempt to defy power company 
bosses intent on flooding their land. Exceptional perfor' 
mances by Rip Tom and Tantoo Cardinal make this both a 
powerful drama and a touching love story. 105 min. 

YRIY501 $19.95 


Man With a Plan Video 

Reahlife Vermonter Fred Tuttle is 
charming and disarming in this de- 
lightful John 0’Brien film about 
the Tunbridge farmer’s campaign 
for Congress. It’s “grassroots” poli' 
tics at its funniest. The New York 
Times calls it “hilarious!” Help us 
“Spread Fred” to anyone who 
hasn’t seen this film. 90 min. 
YPLN511 $19.95 


Vermont: A Video Tour 

This great 60'minute armchair 
tour explores Vermont’s natural 
beauty, farms, food, fairs, folk art, 
skiing, fishing, famous inns, rural 
villages, covered bridges and morę. 
One of our most popular items! 

YAYT458 $24.95 


Northern Railroads: 

Vermont and Her Neighbors 

Take a fascinating ride back in time through 
the age of steam railroading up through to 
the diesel age. This Thour video from 
Vermont public TV includes rare vintage 
footage, lively interviews and scenie 
train excursions through Vermont. 
YNRR502 $29.95 


PLAN 


OElICHTfUll 
*» l« n. 


right. 
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Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup 
in “Sabra Field” Containers 

The world’s finest Grade A Medium Amber syrup in 
your choice of collectible containers featuring scenes 
by Vermont’s renowned woodcut artist. 

FSP2477 18 oz. Tin $9.95 
(FSP2877 Two or morę: $9.75 ea.) 
FSP3478 1 Quart]ug $14.95 
^SP3878 Two or morę: $14.50 ea.) 
FSP4479 1/2 Galion Jug $24.95 
(FSP4879 Two or morę: $24.00 


iitiozurutnozisttrf. 

i iiTM Twl ~ 


Sorry, we can’t ship 
syrup or cheese 
outside the U.S. 


Hearty Vermont 
Breakfast Gift Pack 

1 lb. of pancake mix, a pint of 
Vermont mapie syrup, wild 
blueberries and three kinds of 
gourmet coffee, ready for you to 
enjoy, or to send to friends 
anywhere in the country. 
FBRK485 $19.95 
(FBRK885 Two or morę: 

$18.95 ea.) 




The Perfect Vermont Specialty Food Gift Pack 

A true taste of Vermont in one package: An 18 oz. Sabra 
Field tin of delicious Grade A medium amber syrup plus 
a pound of Cabot Creamery’s award-winning, aged, 
sharp Vermont Cheddar cheese! 

FSC1488 Syrup & Cheese 
Combination $16.95 

(FSC1888 Two or morę: 
$16.50 ea.) 


Vermont Postcard Book 

The easy, economical way to have 
beautiful postcards of Vermont on 
hand to send anytime. Two dozen 
scenie postcards (2 each of 12 scenes) 
in easy-to-separate, convenient 
booklet form. Each card is 4% x 6Vi. 

BPST047 $8.95 
(BPST247 Two or morę: 

$8.50 ea.) 





EXCLUSIVE! 


50th Anniversary 
Commemorative Clock 


Housed in a handmade, hand-finished cabinet 
of solid cherry, this elegant timepiece features 
a precision ąuartz movement behind a beautiful 
glass door silk-screened with exclusive art> 
work by Kathleen Kolb. Behind the door, an 
inscription commemorates Vermont Life s 50 
years of publication. In an individually 
numbered limited edition of 350. 

13/4 h. x 7% w. x 3 d. Battery operated. 

ZCLK090 50th Anniversary Timepiece 
$195.00 


50th Anniversary 

Marble Vermont Life Key Chain 

Individually handerafted in Brandon, Vermont, 
these beautiful, smooth, round key chains madę 
from Vermont verde antique marble are etched in 
gold with Vermont Life s Postboy logo. 

ZKEY092 Vermont Life Key Chain $7.95 
(ZKEY292 Two or morę $7.50 ea.) 


Order Toll Free: 1-800-455-3399, Ext. 9726 
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A Bonny Highland Gathering 




By Warner Shedd 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 


zen and an authentic Scottish laird and 
baronet, "I can thinlc of no setting in 
Vermont that is morę akin to Scotland 
than that location." Set in a bowl sur- 
rounded by hills, it feels isolated, he 
says, much like Scotland, where "the 
countryside stays the same." 

The Quechee festival is sponsored 
by the St. Andrew's Society of Ver- 
mont; St. Andrew is, of course, the pa¬ 
tron saint of Scotland, and the cross of 
St. Andrew shares the British flag with 
the cross of St. George. Ali profits 
from the festival go to the society's 
scholarship foundation, which helps 
perpetuate Scottish traditions because 
many of its scholarship recipients 
study such things as Scottish dancing, 
piping and Gaelic. 

Festival ceremonies begin with a 
roli cali of the clans present, a custom 
that harkens back to the days of savage 
elan warfare, when at any Highland 
gathering it was well for a person to 
know which friends and which foes 
were present! 

One of the most popular events at 
the Quechee festival is Highland danc¬ 
ing. Watching these young people in 
traditional dress execute their intri- 
cate, ritualized steps and seąuences 
with grace and beauty is enchanting. 
And although this is a competition un- 
der the rules of the Scottish Official 
Board of Highland Dance, most per- 
formers do it as much for sheer enjoy- 
ment as to win awards. 

According to Nancy Chase of Mont- 


From sheep dogs to Highland dance 
and shortbread , Scotland comes to 
Yermont every August during the 
Quechee Scottish Festioal. 
Above f Rugby and elan pride. 


O n a field surrounded by green 
hills, kilted men march, massed 
bagpipes skirl, and drums beat a 
tattoo. Young people prepare to per- 
form Scottish Highland dances and 
burly men in kilts warm up for Celtic 
contests that reąuire extraordinary 
strength and coordination. Rapt spec- 
tators munch on traditional Scottish 
foods like shortbread in a scene that 
seems to be straight from the High- 
lands of Scotland. This, however, is 
Vermont's own Scottish tradition, the 
annual Quechee Scottish Festival. 

It's not surpris- 
ing that Vermont 
has a strong affin- 
ity for things 
Scottish; Ver- 
mont's ties to 
Scotland run 
deep. Scots were 
among the earli- 
est settlers of Bar- 
net, Ryegate and 
Craftsbury, and a 
wave of Scottish 
stonecutters 
came to work in 
the Barre granite 
industry in the 
1800s. 

Although much 
of Vermont's landscape evokes com- 
parisons with the Scottish Highlands, 
Quechee seems an ideał location for 
the festival. According to Sir Alasdair 
T. "Attie" Munro, an American citi- 
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pelier, whose daughters, Elizabeth, 9, 
and Alison, 6, have won many prizes 
in this event, "It's a lot of fun and not 
a lot of pressure in our group. The girls 
compete in the morning. In the after- 
noon we walk around and enjoy it. We 
love it!" 

Another extremely popular festival 
staple is the Vermont Sheepdog Cham- 
pionship. Border collies, with the guid- 
ance of expert handlers, perform amaz- 
ing feats of organizing and managing 
their unruly and none-too-bright 
woolly charges. To perform their herd- 
ing miracles, these smali blacie and 
white dogs alternately race at top 
speed, drop to a crouch, creep slowly 
on their bellies, and fix errant sheep 
with a hypnotic glare (known as 
"showing the eye") that freezes the 
sheep in their tracks. 

The agricultural-minded can also 
enjoy the exhibits of Scottish Black- 


face sheep and Highland cattle. The 
great, shaggy coats and immensely 
long, wickedly curving horns of the 
cattle belie their reputation for a gen- 
tle disposition. 

Elsewhere on the field, Highland 
athletes toss the caber. In this contest, 
"tossing" seems the wrong word, sińce 
the caber in ąuestion is roughly the 
size of a telephone pole. In other 
events, athletes use a pitchforlc to 
heave a 16-pound sack of grain over a 
bar far above the contestant's head. If 
that's too tamę, contestants lug enor- 
mously heavy Stones as far as the car- 
rier's strength and endurance will per- 
mit. 

At the 50 elan and society tents, vis- 
itors can tracę their Scottish roots and 
elan allegiances, study elan history 
and purchase various items of High¬ 
land elan regalia. Elsewhere on the 
field there are pipę band demonstra- 



A pipę band marches forth. 

Above, Scottish singer Nancy Bell 
leads a dance on the main field. 
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DESIGNER COLLECTIONS FOR MEN, WOMEN, 
CHILDREN AND HOME AT 33% TO 50% OFF RETAIL 




TSE 





Route 7 & 11/30 Manchester Center 802.362.3018 



Circle Reader Service Number 124 



Manufacturers Direct 
Furniture at Truć 
Factory Direct Prices 

Shaker, Mission & Contemporary 
Stylcs iłi Solid (tok. Cherry, 
Mapie Pitie 


Wouldn't you rather buy directly ffrom the mili? 



Visit our showroom 6 miles south of Middlebury, VT or writc or cali for our free brochure 
uv ship Anywhcrt P.O. Bo\ 125, Salisbury, VT 05769 • (802) 352-6650 u sm lo s, Su» 11 . 30-4 
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tions, a rugby gamę, Scottish arts and 
crafts, a competition among solo 
pipers, and Celtic storytellers and min- 
strels to enlighten and divert festival 
goers. A recent and particularly infor- 
mative addition to the festival — His¬ 
torie Highlanders — attempts to repli- 
cate what the life of a Highlander was 
like in the late 1700s. Displays include 
weaving and Highland dress and a ter- 
rifying variety of weapons, from tiny 
daggers to claymores, the legendary 
double-edged broadsword of the High- 
lands. 

Attie Munro, the festiyaPs master 
of ceremonies, takes considerable 
pride in the fact that it is not exces- 
sively commercialized. Among other 
features, he says, "We try to offer 
young people a chance to be part of it 
— children's games, as in Scotland — 
egg and spoon races, bag races, and 
the like. We also have demonstration 
pipę bands and, without the intense 
competition, this allows many young 
pipers and drummers to show their 
stuff ." 

To those of Scottish ancestry, the 
Quechee festival is a chance to recon- 
nect with their roots and keep old 
Scottish customs alive and well. To 
the many other yisitors who attend, 
the festival and its events can mean a 
yariety of things. "We not only get 
people who have some affinity for 
Scottish things," notes Munro, "but 
we get others who wander in with no 
preconceived notions and are en- 
thralled. It has a sense of pageantry, 
of history, and of family — things 
many people seem to be seeking these 
days." 


How to Go 

The 25th Annual Quechee Scottish 
Festival will he held rain or shine on 
Saturday, August 23, at the Quechee 
Polo Field. Follow the signs from 
Route 4. Parking is free, and ticket 
prices — $7 for adults, $5 for those 
over 62, $3 for children 5 to 16, and 
free for those under 5 — have remained 
the same for five years. For additional 
information, cali Scotland by the Yard 
at (802) 295-5351. ^ 


Freelance writer Warner Shedd lives in 
Calais. 
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y A TRADITION OF QU ALITY y 

Vermont Mail Order Gifts 
& Specialty Foods 


V ermont's reputation for high quality is well- 
deserved. For morę than a century, the state's 
artisans, food makers, and manufacturers 
have been known for the excellence of their wares. 


Now you can sample and enjoy Vermont gifts 
and foods from the comfort of your home, either 
by mail, telephone, or via our internet address: 
http://www.state.vt.us/vtlife 


.\\UF 


To i 





CALL TODAY: 1-800-242-6423 


introduce you to our whim- 
sical linę of “mice”products 
(cards, clothing, calendars, 
magnets, and morę!) we’d like 
to send you 8 of our most pop¬ 
ular notecards (a $5.95 value!) 
and fuli color 1997 Gift Cata- 
log (bursting with special of- 
fers.) Please enclose $1.95 for 
postage and handling. 

House-Mouse Designs 

PO Box 48 • Dept. VL797 

Williston, VT 05495-0048 

New customers only. Limit 1 per 
customer. (CT, MA, NY, & VT, 
please ada your State sales tax.) 


•BACS FOR YOUR STUFF 



\fermont 

Vagabond 

®) ^ 


Cali us toll free at : 

1.888.VT PACKS 

for a free color catalog 

Business, Sport, Travel, and Custom bags handcrafted in Yermont. 
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100% Vermont quality 
Products in gift boxes, 
baskets or crates. 


d/~ " — ^ ofr' 


Wide basket selection for all occasions 
Ouality handcrafts and gourmet specialty foods 


Green Mountain Gift Baskets 

2027 Notch Rd • Bristol. VT 05443 


For free brochure: 


800 - 613-4642 


email: gmgb@sover.net 


A beautifully crafted keepsake video on Vermont's world-renowned 

Colorful Autumn Splendor 

“A Special Place, A Special Time...A Vermont Autumn” 

Narrated by Peter Fox Smith Run time: approx. 61 minutes 

Treat yourself, or a friend, to an endearing video journey to beautiful 
autumn mountains, lakes, towns, and roads to see Vermont’s famous 
fali color show.Jeam about the timing of the peak colors...and savor 
the soul, spirit, and civility of one of the world’s great places. Take 
this journey once...and you will want to do it again and again. 
Makes a delightful gift...we can ship it directly. 

Fourteenth Star, Inc./P() Box 819/Shelburne, VT 05482 

$25 (+$4 S&H) Check/MO [VT orders to VT addr: +$1.45 sales tax] 
Ouestions? Fax: (802) 985-9379, or e-mail: star14th@together.net 
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Vicleo: 

VERMONT MEMORIES! 

Produced by Vermont ETV, this nostalgie 
look at Vermont in times gone by includes 
many rare old photos, interviews, and film 
elips of summer camps, grand resorts, 
politicians, prohibition, and the generał 
storę as the center of village life. 
Includes commentary by Vermont Life 
editor, Tom Slayton. VHS, 57 minutes. 
Item # VMEM489 $29.95 + $4.50 
shipping & handling. 

CALL TOLL FREE 800-455-3399, ext. 9726 

Or use YFrmontLife order form opposite page 97. 




Unspoken Words 

There are many ways to show affection, 
but this sign is universal...it silently says I 
Love You. An unusual gift that will always 
be cherished as a silent reminder of your 
true feelings. 


McWAYNE 

JEWELERS 



Enlarged to show detail 
© J & C Ferrara Co., Inc. 

18" 14K signheart $160.00 
18" S. Silver signheart $35.00 


Manchester^ Oldest Jewelry Storę 
Corner of Main & Bonnet Streets 
(next to Northshire Bookstore) 
Manchester Center, Vermont 

802-362-1257 or 1-800-305-8328 

"Make it Special.. .Make it McWa\/ne's" 
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Calendar o f 



Compiled by Judy Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: All dates are incluswe. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last spring, there may be 
changes in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For information about Vennont, 
contact the Vermont Department of Travel 
and Tourism, 134 State St., Montpelier, VT 
05602, tel. 1-800-VERMONT, or visit local in¬ 
formation booths. To submit events, contact 
the Vertnont Department of Travel and 
Tourism. For morę infortnation about a par- 
ticular event, cali thephone number in the 
event listing. The area codę for all Vermont 
telephones is 802. 


jE7t>ents 


JUNE 


1: Caledonia Classic Car Show. 8 a.m., 
Lyndorwille fairgrounds. 748-3678. Now & 
Then Vehicles Club Car Show & Flea 
Market. 10 a.m., Westminster Sch. 257- 
3053. 

5- 8: Vt. Dairy Fest. Enosburg Falls. 933-2513. 

6- 8: Lakę Champlain Balloon & Craft Fest. 
Fri. 2 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 5 a.m., Champlain 
Valley Expo grounds, Essex Jct. 425-4884. 

7: Poultney Townwide Flea Market. 9 a.m. 
287-9052 Poultney Spring Fair. 9 a.m., 
Green Mtn. College. 287-2460. No. Ben- 
nington Garden Sale & Flea Market. 9 
a.m., Park-McCullough House. 442-5441. 
Chester Pancake Breakfast. 7 a.m., Elem. 
Sch. 875-2939. St. Lukes Bakę Sale. 9 
a.m., Main St., Chester. 875-2939- Chester 
Alumni Day. 11 a.m. paradę, 6 p.m. din- 
ner at H.S., 8 p.m. dance. 875-2939. 

7- 8: Brownington Antiąue Gas & Steam 
Engine Show. 9 a.m., Old Stone House 
Museum. 754-2022. Stowe Llama Fest. 
Trapp Family Lodge. 253-7321. Green 
Mtn. Regatta. Remote control model sail- 
boat racing. Commodore’s Inn, Stowe. 253- 
7321. 

8: Bread & Puppet Museum Open House. 

1 p.m., Glover. 525-3031. 

11: Dairy Day. 3 p.m., Rusty Parker Park, 
Waterbury. 479-9701. 

13-15: Quechee Hot Air Balloon Fest & 
Crafts Fair. Fri. 3 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 5:30 
a.m., Village Green. 295-7900. 

13-22: Decorator Showcase. To benefit 
YWCA. Cali for exact days & times. 278 
Main St., Burlington. 862-7520. 

14: Springfield Alumni Day Paradę. 10:30 
a.m., Main St. 885-2779. Green Mtn. In¬ 
ternational Rodeo ’97. Vt. State fair¬ 
grounds, Rutland. 773-2747. Trail Dedica- 
tion on Hubbardton Revolutionary War 
Battlefield. 11 a.m. 759-2412. 


14-15: Rutland Garden in the Park. 10 

a.m., Main St. Park. 775-0356. Ethan Allen 
Days, Arlington. 362-4213. 

15: Romp on the Pomp. Rivers celeb. 2 
p.m., Thetford Ctr. 785-2410. 

18-21: Health Fest ’97, a holistic health festi- 
val. Stowe. (800) 797-5082. 

19 Brattleboro Open Boat Day. Free rides 
on the Belle of Brattleboro. 4 p.m., West 
River Marina Docks. 254-1263. 

20-21: Quechee Yard Sale. 8 a.m., Comm. 
Church. 295-7941. 

20- 22: Bellows Falls H.S. Alumni Week¬ 
end. 875-2351. 

21: Waterbury Ctr. Lawn Fest. 9 a.m., 
Comm. Church. 244-8089. Weathersfield 
Antiąue Show & Sale. 9 a.m., church & 
meeting house. 885-5517. 

21- 22: Taste of Summer Fest. 10 a.m., 
Adams Farm Market, Williston. 879-5226. 

22: Rutland Ethnic Fest. Noon. 773-9380. 

27-29: Stowe Flower Fest. 9 a.m. 253-7321. 
Stowe Car Show. 1950s & ’60s cars & 
Street rods. Nichols Field. 253-9875. 

28: Cavendish Sale-A-Bration. 10 a.m., 
Baptist Church. 226-7602. E. Bethel Straw- 
berry Fest. & Craft Fair. 5, 6, 7 & 7:45 
p.m., Grange Hall. 763-7689. Treasured 
Heirlooms & A Taste of the Mountains. 
Antiąue & art auction, food samples. 4 
p.m., Killington Resort. 775-8836. Barton 
Village-w T ide Yard Sale. 9 a.m. 525-4914. 
Bacardi Cup. Remote control model sail- 
boat racing. Commodore’s Inn, Stowe. 253- 
7131. 

29: Cornwall Strawberry Fest. Noon, Cong. 
Church. 462-2781. 


JULY 

4: Statewide Independence Day Celebra- 
tions. See local listings. Poultney Farm- 

ers Market. 9 a.m., Main St. 287-2460. 

4- 6: St. Albans lOOth Anniversary Home- 
coming Weekend. Fri. night dance, Sat. 
paradę, fireworks & morę; Sun. Bay Day 
triathlon. 524-1500. 

5: St. Albans Ethnic Fest. Taylor Park. 524- 
2444. Chester Bazaar & Luncheon. 9 
a.m., lst Cong. Church. 875-2939. 

5- 6: Morgan Horse Heritage Days. 8 a.m., 
Tunbridge fairgrounds. 244-1602. 

6: Brandon Tour of Underground Rail- 
road Stations. 1 p.m., starting at info. 
booth. 247-6401. 

8: Circus Smirkus. 3 & 7 p.m., Child Care 
Ctr. of Lamoille County, Morrisville. 888- 
2677. 

9-Aug. 6: Stowe Free Library Book Sale. 

253-7321. 

10: St. James Church Fair. 10 a.m., church 
green, Woodstock. 457-1727. E. Corinth 
Flea Market. 9 a.m., Old Fairgrounds. 439- 
6290. 


10- 13: International Food & Winę Expo. 

Stoweflake Inn & Resort. 253-7321. 

11- 13: Stoweflake Hot Air Balloon Fest. 
Stoweflake Resort, Stowe. 253-7321. 

12: Bennington Garden Tour. 9 a.m. 442- 
4695. Chelsea Flea Market. 9 a.m., twin 
commons. 685-3161. Dorset Antiąues 
Show & Sale. 10 a.m.; preview 7 a.m., vil- 
lage green. 362-1462. Hyde Park House 
and Garden Tour. 1 p.m., Lanpher Mem. 
Library. 888-4628. All Breed Dog Show & 
Obedience Trial. 9 a.m., Champlain Val- 
ley fairgrounds, Essexjct. 879-5135. 
Chester Lawn & Food Sale. 10 a.m., lst 
Univ. Parish Church. 875-2939. 

13: All Breed Dog Show & Obedience 
Trial. 8:30 a.m., Topnotch Field, Stowe. 
229-2345. Junior Horse Show. 8 a.m., 
Midstate Riding Club, Randolph. 728-4455. 
16: Victorian Ice Cream Social and Cro- 
quet. 6:30 p.m., State House lawn, Mont¬ 
pelier. 229-5200. Ladies Aid Auction & 
Craft Sale. 9:30 a.m., Comm. Hall, West- 
more. 525-8862. 

18-19: No. Hero Antiąue Show & Sale. 10 

a.m., Town Hall. 372-5357. New England 
Agricultural Expo. 9 a.m., Champlain 
Valley Fairgrounds, Essex Jct, (800) 653- 
2700. 

18- 20: Winę & Food Fest. Stratton & Man¬ 
chester. 425-3399. 

19: Bethel Flea Market. 10 a.m., on the 
common. 234-5046. Grafton Church Fair. 
10 a.m. 843-2230. Irasburg Church Fair. 
10 a.m., on the common. 754-6583. New 
England Writers’ Conference. 9 a.m., 

Old South Church, Windsor. 674-2315. 
Homestead Fest. & Fiddlers’ Reunion. 

10 a.m., Ethan Allen Homestead, Burling¬ 
ton. 865-4556. Teddy Bear Jamboree. 3 
p.m., Trapp Lodge, Stowe. 253-7321. 

19- 20: Stars & Stripes Fest. Downtown & 
Bandstand Park, Lyndonville. 626-5475. 

22: Brandon Auction. 4 p.m., preview 2 
p.m., Central Park. 247-6401. 

23- 26: Triduum & Feast of St. Annę. St. 
Anne’s Shrine, Isle La Motte. 928-3362. 

24- 27: Brattleboro Village Days Fest. 254- 
4565. 

25- 27: Earth Spirit Fest. Celebration of na¬ 
turę, body, mind & spirit. On the common, 
Brattleboro. 254-4565. 

26: E. Barnard Fair & Buffet Supper. Fair 3 
p.m.; supper 5 p.m., Comm. Hall. 763- 
7036. Wells Variety Day Fair. 9 a.m. 645- 
0216. 

26- 27: Mazipskwik Powwow & Craft Ex- 
position. Powwow dancing & drumming; 
Native American crafts. Noon, Champlain 
Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 868-5180. Vt. 
Forestry Expo. 9 a.m., Barton fair¬ 
grounds. 533-9212. Champlain Valley 
Gem, Minerał & Fossil Show. 10 a.m., 

So. Burlington Middle Sch. 863-5980. 
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Greek Fest. & Taverna Night. Noon festi- 
val; Taverna 7 p.m., Greek Orthodox 
Church, Burlington. 862-2155. Stowe Fest. 
of Antiques. 9 a.m., Whiskers Field. 253- 
7321. 

27: Newark Old Home Day. Church service 
10 a.m.; also flea market, chicken barbe- 
cue. 467-3783. 

29-Aug. 3: Dowsing Workshops & Con- 
vention. Lyndon State College. Cali for 
times. 684-3417. 

31-Aug. 3: Swanton Summer Fest. Noon, 
village green. 868-7200. 


AUGUST 


1-2: Great American Teddy Bear Celeb. Vt. 

Teddy Bear Factory, Shelburne. Fri. 6 p.m.; 

Sat. 11 a.m. 985-3001. So. Pomfret Book 
Collectors’ Auction. Fri. preview 1 p.m.; 
Sat. preview 9 a.m.; auction 11 a.m. 457- 
3702. 

1-3: Bondville Antiąues Show. Fri. preview 

5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m. 365-7574. Stel- 
lafane Convention. Amateur telescope 
makers. Breezy Hill, Springfield. 875-2562. 
2: Grace Cottage Hospital Fair Day. 9 a.m., 
on the common, Townshend. 365-7773. 
Castleton Colonial Day. Tours, crafts, 
morę. 468-5756. Dorset Church Fair. 11 
a.m., United Church. 867-2260. Manches¬ 
ter Summer Sale. 10 a.m., lst Cong. 
Church. 362-2709. Belvidere Old Home 
Day. Comm. Rec. Field. 644-5851. Water- 
bury Fyfe & Drum Muster. 11 a.m. pa¬ 
radę. 899-4379. Catamount Brewing 
Grand Opening Fest. 10 a.m., Windsor 
Ind. Park. 296-2248. 

3: Vt. Antiąuarian Booksellers Book Fair. 

9:30 a.m., Pomfret Sch. 457-3702. Pilgrim- 
age to Rockingham Meeting House. 3 
p.m. 463-3941. Scots Fest. Kirken O’ The 
Tartan, 1 p.m.; pipę band, dancers, harp & 
other Celtic instruments, 2 p.m., Mclndoe 
Falls. 633-2317. Newport International 
Car Show. No. Country Union H.S. 334- 
6079. 

3, 10, 17, 24: Old West Church’s Evening 
Vespers and Hymn Sings. 5 p.m., Calais. 
456-8129. 

5-6: Westmore Rummage & Crafts Sale. 1 

p.m., Comm. Hall. 525-8862. 

8-10: Stowe Antiąue & Classic Car Meet. 

7:30 a.m., Nichofs Field. 253-7321. 

9: Brandon Bazaar. 247-6401. Dummer- 
ston Fair. 10 a.m., Cong. Church. 254- 
2249 Killington Old Home Day. 9 a.m., 
Johnson Rec. Ctr. 422-3932. Chili & Salsa 
Cookoff. Noon, Mount Snów Resort, W. 
Dover. (800) 245-SNOW. Rutland County 
Humane Society’s Family A-Fair. 2 p.m., 
Rec. area, Pittsford. 483-6700. French Her- 
itage Gathering. 11:30 a.m., Shepard’s 
Field, Hardwick. 472-6380. Island House 
Tour. 10 a.m., Alburg & Isle La Motte. 372- 
4788 Plymouth Farm & Wilderness 
Fair. 1 p.m. 422-3761. 

10 Randolph Horse Show. 8 a.m., Midstate 

Riding Club. 728-4455. 

13 UVM Morgan Horse Farm Open 

House. Middlebury. 388-2011. 

15-17: Bennington Battle Day Weekend. 

Sun. paradę, morę. 442-1037. 

16 Thetford Antique Show & Sale. 10 a.m., 



Elem. Sch. 785-4361. E. Poultney Day. 9 
a.m., on the green. 287-5268. Morrisville 

Woodcarver’s Exhibit. 9 a.m., Peoples 
Academy Gym. 644-5039. 

17: Old Stone House Day. 10 a.m., Brown- 
ington. 754-2022. 

23: Quechee Scottish Fest. 10 a.m., polo 
field. 295-5351. New Haven Country 
Church Social. 9 a.m., Union Church. 
453-5300. 

23-24: Lippitt Morgan Country Horse 
Show. Tunbridge. 244-1602. Flower Days 
Garden Fest. 10 a.m., Basin Harbor Club, 
Vergennes. 475-2311. Killington Road 
Bazaar. 8 a.m., Mother Shapiro’s Restau- 
rant parking lot. 773-4306. 

28: Llamas on Paradę. Champlain Valley 
Fairgrounds, Essexjct. 644-2257. 

30: Deerfield Valley Garlic and Herb Fest. 
10 a.m., junction of routes 9 & 100 south, 
Wilmington. 368-7147. Chester Rotary 
Extravaganza. 1 1.S. 875-2939. Grafion 
Food & Flower Sale. 8:30 a.m., Main St. 
843-2564. 

30-31: Mount Snów Brewers Fest. Noon, 
West Dover. (800) 245-7669. 

30-Sept. 1: Northfield Labor Day Weekend 
Celeb. 485-8953. 

31: Lucy MacKenzie Humane Society Auc¬ 
tion. 9 a.m., Woodstock. 672-3638. 
Chester Fireworks Blast. 5 p.m., McKen- 
zie Field. 875-2939. 


-S 1 * * * 5 * * * * 10 * * * * * 16 ifppers, 

Etc. 


JUNF. 


7: Dummcrston Chicken Pie Supper. 5 

p.m., Grange Hall. 254-8182. 

14: Fair Haven Chicken Pie Supper. 5 

p.m., Cong. Church. 265-8605. Montpelier 
Chicken Barbecue. Noon, Trinity United 
Meth. Church. 229-9158. 

18; July 16; Aug. 20: Richmond Suppers. 

5:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 434-2053. 

21: Brookficld Ham Dinner. 5 p.m., Vt. 
Grange Ctr. 254-8182. 

24; July 4, 22; Aug. 5, 19: Walden Hot Dish 
Suppers. 5:30 p.m., Meth. Church. 563- 
2472. 

28: Dummcrston Cong. Church Straw - 


berry Supper. 5 p.m., Grange Hall. 257- 
0815. So. Londonderry Strawberry 
Shortcake Supper. 5:30 p.m., lst Baptist 
Church. 824-3165. Chester Strawberry 

Supper. 5 p.m., lst Baptist Church. 875- 
2939. 


JULY 


5: Newfane Strawberry Supper. 4 p.m. 

Cong. Church. 365-9788. 

5, 12, 19, 26: Brownsville Baked Bean & 
Salad Suppers. 5 p.m., Grange Hall. 484- 
5116. 

10: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper. 

5, 6, 7 p.m., St. MichaeLs Parish Hall. 472- 
5711. 

12: Fair Haven Sundae & Pie Supper. 5 

p.m., Cong. Church. 265-8605. Dummer- 
ston Ctr. Super Summer Supper. 5 p.m. 
Grange Hall. 254-8182. E. Poultney Smor- 
gasbord. 5 p.m., United Baptist Church. 
287-9052. 

16: Chamber Barbecue, Chester. 875-2939. 

17: So. Hero Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m., 
Cong. Church. 372-5241. 

18: Wells Salad & Baked Potato Bar. 11:30 
a.m., Meth. Church. 287-4284. 

19: Stowe Pasta Supper. 5:30 p.m. Comm. 
Church. 253-7578 Westmore Box Supper 
Social. 5 p.m., Fox Hall. 754-2022. 

26: So. Hero Roast Beef Dinner. 5 p.m., St. 
Rosę of Lima Church Hall. 372-6648. Bar¬ 
ton Chicken Barbecue. 4:30 p.m., United 
Church. 525-4548 Wells Bountiful Buffet. 
5 p.m., MWA Hall. 645-0881. 


AUGUST 


9: Newfane Blueberry Dessert Supper. 

4:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 365-7855. So. 

Londonderry Turkey Supper. 5:30 p.m., 
lst Baptist Church. 824-3165. 

14: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Dinner. 

5, 6, 7 p.m., St. MichaeLs Parish Hall. 472- 
5711. 

16: Cavendish Sugar-on-Snow Supper. 

5:30 p.m., Baptist Church. 226-7602. E. 

Poultney Roast Beef Supper. 5 p.m., 
United Bapt. Church. 287-9052. Wells 
Chicken Barbecue. 5 p.m.; noon paradę. 
645-0326. 

21: So. Hero Turkey Dinner. 5 p.m. Cong. 
Church. 372-5241. 

30: So. Londonderry Chicken & Biscuit 
Supper. 5:30 p.m., Baptist Church. 824- 
3165. 


sA rts & 
JATicsic 

(See also Through the Season) 


JUNE 


3: Mark Twain Tonigbt. 8 p.m., Flynn The- 
atre, Burlington. 863-5966. 

6: Ken Burns, showing elips front his film 
Jefferson. Brattleboro Union H.S. 387-5364. 

7: Chamber Musie from Orchard Hill. 8 

p.nt., Shield Inn, W. Dover. 464-3984. 
7-Aug. 10: Art of the Animal Kingdom. Tl 
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COTSWOLD 

FURNITURE MAKERS 



CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE: 802-623-8400 

GREENRANGE FARM. SAWYER RD..WHITING, VT. 05778 
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SUMMER EYENTS 


a.m.; closed Mon. Bennington Ctr. for the 
Arts. 442-7158. 

10-15: Burlington’s Discover Jazz Festival. 

Noon. 863-7992. 

15 Dummerston Ctr. Band Concert. 7 

p.m., on the green. 254-2009. 

23-Aug. 23: Fletcher Farm Sch. Workshops 
& classes. Ludlow. 228-8770. 

25: Kilimanjaro, concert. 7 p.m., Main St. 

Park, Rutland. 773-1822. 

27-29: Much Ado About Nothing. 6 p.m., 
Mem. Park, Brattleboro. 254-4636. 

28: Brattleboro Craft Fair. 9 a.m., lst Cong. 
Church. 257-1127. Piano Recital. 8 p.m., 
Shield Inn, W. Dover. 464-3984. 

Rochester Summer Night. Musical & the- 
atrical event. 6 p.m., town park. 776-3333- 
29: Rochester Chamber Musie Concert. 3 
p.m., Fed. Church. 767-9008. 

29; July 6, 13: Musie in the Meadow Con- 
certs. 7 p.m., Trapp Family Lodge Concert 
Meadow. 253-7321. 

29-Aug. 3: Yellow Barn Chamber Musie 
Sch. & Fest. Putney. 387-6637. 


JULY 


2: East Bay Jazz Ensemble. 7 p.m., Main St. 
Park, Rutland. 773-1822. 

4- 6: Chester Craft Fair. On the green. 875- 
2939. 

5: Burklyn Arts Council Craft Fair. 10 

a.m., Bandstand Park, Lyndonville. 626- 
8711. 

5- 6: Bridgewater Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., Old 
Mili Marketplace. 295-1550. 

5; Aug. 23: Ludlow Craft Fair. Nearly 100 
exhibitors. Fletcher Farm Sch. 228-8770. 

6- Aug. 10: Killington Musie Fest. 7:30 p.m., 
Killington Resort. 773-4003. 

6-12: Middlebury Arts Fest. On the green. 
388 - 0216 . 

9: 76th Division Army Reserve Band. 7 

p.m., Main St. Park, Rutland. 773-1822. 

10, 17, 24: Weathersfield Musie Concerts. 

7:30 p.m., lst Univ. Parish Church. 875- 
2939. 

10- 12, 17-19: Oklahoma . 8 p.m., Marble Val- 
ley Players. Otter Valley H.S. Pittsford. 247- 
6778. 

11- 13: Brandon Bluegrass Fest. Basin Rd. 
247-3275. 

13-Aug. 3: Vermont Mozart Festival Con¬ 
certs. Cali for locations and times. (800) 
639-9097. 

16: Unknown Blues Band. p.m., Main St. 
Park, Rutland. 773-1822. 

18- 20: Vt. Quilt Fest. 10 a.m., Norwich Univ., 
Northfield. 485-7092. Stowe Craft Show. 
10 a.m., Jackson Arena. 223-2636. 

19: Russian School Slavic Fest. Folk musie 
& dance. 7:30 p.m., Dole Aud., Norwich 
Univ., Northfield. 485-2165. Art in the 
Park. 10 a.m., Rusty Parker Park, Water- 
bury. Rain datę: July 26. 244-6648. 

19- Aug. 16: Manchester Musie Fest. Young 
Artists Concerts. Saturdays 7:30 p.m., 
Smith Center for the Arts. 362-1956. 

23: Scott Latzky Trio. 7 p.m., Main St. Park, 
Rutland. 773-1822. 

24-26: Paletteers Art Show. Thurs. 10 a.m.; 

Fri.-Sat. 9 a.m., Barre City Hall. 476-6706. 
24-27, 31-Aug. 3: LflAbner. Hyde Park 
Opera House. 253-7321. 


25- 27: Killington Craft Show. 10 a.m., Pico 
Base Lodge. 422-3783. 

26: Hardwick Fiddlers’ Contest. 10 a.m : 
gates open 9 a.m., Shepard Field. 472- 
5501 Rock River Artists Studio Tour. 10 
a.m.; concert 6 p.m., Newfane, So. New- 
fane & Williamsville. 365-7542. Russian 
Sch. Theater Performance, 7:30 p.m., 
Dole Aud., Norwich Univ., Northfield. 485- 
2165. 

26- 27: Chamber Musie. Fox Hall Inn, West- 
more. 525-6930. 

26-Aug. 10: Art on the Mountain. 10 a.m., 
Haystack Base Lodge, Wilmington. 464- 
2110. 

27: Orwell Organ Recital. 7:30 p.m., lst 
Cong. Church. 948-2900. Hardwick Blue¬ 
grass Benefit. 10 a.m. 472-5501. 

30: Quintessential Brass Concert. 7 p.m., 
Main St. Park, Rutland. 773-1822. 

31: The Hague Baroque Ensemble. 8 p.m., 
Shield Inn, W. Dover. 464-3984. 


AUGUST 


1- 3: Champlain Valley Folk Fest. UVM, 
Burlington. 879-4942. 

2: Barton Arts & Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., fair- 
grounds. 334-7325. 

2- 3: Mid-Summer Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., 
Quechee Gorge Village. 295-1550. 

3: Rochester Chamber Musie Concert. 3 

p.m., Fed. Church. 767-9008. 

6: Marble City Swing Band. 7 p.m., Main St. 

Park, Rutland. 773-1822. 

7: Tom Parella, concert. 8 p.m., Shield Inn, 
W. Dover. 464-3984. 

9- 10 Rutland Art in the Park Summer 
Fest. 10 a.m. 775-0356. 

10- Jan. 5, 1998: Under Foot, a rug exhibit. 

Vt. State Craft Ctr. at Windsor House. 

Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.; Fri.-Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 

11 a.m. 674-6729. 

13: Artists Studio Tour. 10 a.m., Manches¬ 
ter. 362-1405. Vt. Jazz Ensemble. 7 p.m., 
Main St. Park, Rutland. 773-1822. 

16: Alcan String Quartet Concert. 8 p.m., 
Meth. Church, No. Hero. 372-8353- 
17: Edgar Schenkman Memoriał Concert. 

3 p.m., Fed. Church, Rochester. 767-9008. 

22- Sept. 1: Reflections of Basin Harbor. Ju- 
ried exhibit of 20 Vt. artists. 475-2311. 

23: Westmore Arts & Crafts Fair. 9:30 a.m., 
Comm. Hall. 525-8862. 

23- 24: For Arts Sake/A Taste of Stowe. 
Jackson Arena. 253-8358. 

30: Dorset Craft Fair. 9:30 a.m., across from 
fire dept. 362-1164. 

30-31: Mad River Valley Craft Fair. 10 a.m., 
Kenyon’s Field, Waitsfield. 496-3409. Guil- 
ford Organ Barn Classical Musie Fest. 
257-1961. New England Crafts Fest. 10 

a.m., Quechee Gorge Yillage. 295-1550. 


Owtdoors 

(See also Through the Season) 


JUNE 


1: Killington Fun Race. 10 a.m. 422-6252. 
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Teenie’s Tiny Annual Seniors Handi- 
capped Fishing Derby. 11 a.m., Teenie s 
Tiny Pond, Chittenden. Includes Foggy 
Mountain Cloggers from White River Jct. at 
11:30 a.m. 773-2637. 

5, 19; July 17, 31; Aug. 7, 21. Kids & Single 
Parents Fishing/Canoe & Wildlife 
Watch. 6 p.m., Curtis Pond, Calais. Cali 
ahead. 223-1869. 

7: Fishing Triathlon. Curtis Pond, Calais. 
Cali ahead. 223-1869. 

8: Canoe & Kayak Demo Day. Noon. Oak 
Ledge Park, So. Burlington. 985-2992. 

12, 26; July 10, 24; Aug. 14, 28: Kids Catch 
& Release/Learn to Fish Program. Un- 

der 12 years. 6 p.m., Curtis Pond, Calais. 
Cali ahead. 223-1869. 

14-16: Lakę Champlain International Fish¬ 
ing Derby. Burlington. 862-7777. 

15: Canoe & Kayak Fest. 11 a.m., Com- 
modore’s Inn, Stowe. 253-2317. 

19- 22: Joe Kirkwood Memoriał Golf 
Tourn. Stowe Country Club. 253-8518. 
Gnindig/HCI & Jeep National Mountain 
Bike Races. Mount Snów Resort, W. 

Dover. (800) 245-SNOW. 

20: Patrick Mangan Memoriał Golf Invita- 
tional. 1 p.m., Neshobe Golf Club, Bran¬ 
dom 775-8836. 

20- 22: Wildlife Weekends: Experience Na¬ 
turę in Long Vermont Summer Days 
and Nights. Arlington, Dorset, and Man¬ 
chester. 375-6516. 

21; July 19; Aug. 16: Loon Watch. 8 a.m., 
Curtis Pond, Calais. Cali ahead. 223-1869. 

21- 22: Green Mtn. Challenge Soccer Tour- 
nament. Weston Island Field. 824-3865. 

21-22, 29; July 20; Aug. 8-10, 23-24: Poult- 
ney Golf Tournaments. Lakę St. Cather- 
ine Countiy Club. 287-9341. 


JULY 


12 Craftsbury Triathlon. 1/2 km swirn, 6 
km mountain bike, 6 km run. 9 a.m., 
Craftsbury Outdoor Ctr. (800) 729-7751. 
19-20: Sugarbush Cricket Fest. Brooks 
Field, Warren. 583-3211. 

24-27: Killington Golf Classic. Green Mtn. 
National Golf Course. 422-4653. 


AUGUST 


2: No. Hero Croąuet Tournament. 9 a.m., 
Shore Acres. 372-5136. 

3: Green Mtn. Road Race. 10K race. 10 
a.m.; regis. 8:30 a.m., Summit Lodge, 
Killington. 422-3535. Discover Sailing 
Day. Free sailboat excursions. Noon, Int. 
Sailing Sch. & Club, Colchester. 864-9065. 

9: Craftsbury 5K Walk & Run Races. 9 
a.m., Sports Ctr. (800) 729-7751. 

20: Stowe Eight-Miler. 9 a.m., Whiskers 
Field. 253-7321. 

23 Apple Country Century. 25-. 50- or 100- 
mi. bike ride. Brandon. 247-3078. 

26: Day Hikes. Hike local mountains at Lakę 
Willoughby (Mt. Pisgah, Hor, Wheeler, 
Bald). Meet at Westmore church parking 
l..i u a.m. 525-3730. 

28-Sept. I: Killington Stage Race. Bike race. 
(800) 621-6867. 

30: Volkssport Walk. I0K course, 8 a.m., 
Randolph. 728-6634. 



Yermonts First Festival ofFlauor • In downtown Burlingtons 
magnificent Waterfront Park • June 20, 21 and 22. 

The 12th Annual Vermont Food Fest: The Green Mountain Chew Chew showcases over 60 area 
restaurants, Vermont food producers and Vermont lifestyle exhibits. Each restaurant or Vermont 
food producer serves up two of their menu specialties. Food and beverage purchases are by brass to- 
kens only and tokens are sold in quantities of nine tokens for $5 with no food items priced at morę 
than four tokens. Festival admission is free. Hours are 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Friday and Saturday and 11 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Sunday. 

Free family entertainment: Friday, LeRoy Preston, Rick & the Ramblers, Jamie Lee & the Rattlers 
and morę. Saturday, Banjo Dan & the Mid-Nite Plowboys, North Union, the New Nile Orchestra, 
the West End Blues Band and morę. Sunday, the Vermont Jazz Ensemble and morę. 

What’s new at the Chew Chew? The Vermont LifeStyles Pavilion! The Green Mountain Chew 
Chew and Vermont Life Magazine team up to bring you a taste of those historie places, special events 
and family-oriented attractions that make life in Vermont so...well... Vermont. 

ąm f ■ , Ł K For further information cali Airflyte Productions at (802) 864-6674. 
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WrmontLife 

Coordinated by Airflyte Productions, 216 Battery Street, Burlington, VT 05401 
Phone: (802) 864-6674 Fax: (802) 660-8695 e-mail: RamblrRick@aol.com 



Academy 

Books 


In the mountains of Vermont, there are still fine crciftsmen, booh pńnt- 
ers and binders that produce high quality books at reasonable prices. 

This fiilly equipped printing establishment (sińce 1946) will provide 
you with every type of professional printing service—quickly and effi- 
ciently. We offer complete in-house perfect binding or hardcover 
binding (complete choice of binding cloth - Holliston Grade A). We 
are very proud of our books, all printed on acid-free paper. Phone or 
write us today. No obligation. 800/356-3002 • Fax 802/773-6892 


ACADEMY BOOKS 

P.O. Box757 • Rutland, Vermont 05702 
E-mail: sharpoff@aol.com • http://users.aol.com/sharpoff/ 
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Plan your trip with the 
Vermont Guide to Fishing 
coveńng the entire State, 
or the detailed 
Lakę Champlain Fishing 
Guide. 

Either is availabie with 
VERMONT'S FISHING 
KIT from: 

Vcrniont Fish & Wildlife 

(Dept. VL), 
103 South Main St., 
Waterbury, VT 05671-0501 
Tele: 802-241-3701. 
E-mail: jhall@fpr.anr.state.vt.us 
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ADIRONDACK MARINĘ 
& WATER SKI SHOP 

SALES - SERVICE - STORAGE 


The “Ali New” 1997 SKI NAUTIOUE 
“The Best has been madę 
better in all ways!” 

Lakę Shore Dr., Lakę George, NY 12845 
(518) 668-2658 

jitt^^urworl^om^usery^orT^Tome^age^omroac^ 
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YMCA Camp Abnaki 



Established in 1901 For Boys 6-16 
Located in the 
Lakę Champlain Islands 

One, Two, Four or Six Week Sessions 


Sailing, Windsurfing, Kayaking, Canoeing, Tennis, 
Archery. Crafts, Soccer. Basketball, Hiking, Backpacking 
Special Teen Adventure Trips 


0 


ACCREDITED 
CAMP ^ 

C«>»» « — i n — 


Our Program is Centered on the Development of the 
lndividual Boy in Body, Mind and Spirit 


Nelson Bagnardi (Director) • YMCA Camp Abnaki 
266 College St. • Burlington, VT 05401 
Tel: 802-862-8981 • Fax: 802-862-9984 
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Fine American Lighting 

Real American Value From 
Lighting by Hammerworks 


Top Quality Materials 
•Completely Handcrafted 
•Reasonable Prices 


Lanterns, Sconces, Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 

Send for our catalog and 
discover how you can enjoy 
the beauty and ąuality of our 
Colonial lighting in your home. 

Send $5 for two color catalogs to: 

Lighting by Hammerworks 

Dept. VL, 6 Freemont Street, 
Worcester. MA 01603, 508-755-3434 


Other Location: 118 Main Street. Meredith, NH 603-279-7352 
www.hammerworks.com 
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L00KING FOR SOMETHING ? 

• Missing an issue of Vermont Life? 

• Questions about your gifts? 

• Changingyour address? 

• Any subscriptions ąuestions? ... 
Our subscription service wants to help. 
Cali TOLL-FREE, 8AM to 7P£1 EST 
Monday through Saturday^ 

C800-284-3243 



SUMMER EYENTS 


Tfi ro ncjłt tlie 

Art Cache Gallery, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 626-5711. 

• June 10-21: Spotlight on Sports. 

• July 1-31: Summer Spectacular Art Show. 

• Aug. 2-Sept. 5: 25th Anniversary Art Show. 
Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• June 1-30: National Dairy Month. Special 
activities each weekend. 

• June 15: Father’s Day. 

• July 4: Old Vermont 4th. 

• Aug. 1-24: Quilt Exhibition. 

• Aug. 30: Children’s Day. 

Blueberry Hill Inn, Goshen. Field trips. 

247-6735. 

• June 7: Fly Fishing in Moosalamoo, 10 
a.m.-3 p.m. 

• June 15: Lifestyles of the Well-Traveled, 8- 
11 a.m. 

• July 20: Those Horrid Falcons, slide show. 
2-4 p.m. 

• Aug. 10: Blueberries Anyone? 10 a.m.-3 
p.m. 

• Aug. 17: Birds & Deer in Your Backyard. 
Walk through Moosalomoo’s field & 
forests, 4-6 p.m. 

• Aug. 24: Discover the Wonders of Naturę, 
2-4 p.m. 

Chaffee Art Center, Rutland. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
775-0356. 

• June 14-15: Garden in the Park. 

• Aug. 9-10: Art in the Park. 

Chandler Musie Hall & Cultural Ctr., Ran- 
dolph. 728-9133. 

• Aug. 12-23: Chamber Musie Fest. 

• Aug. 31: New World Fest., noon. 

Chester Art Guild Shows. 875-3767. 

• July 1: Vt. Artists, Past & Present, 7:30 p.m. 

• July 4-6; Aug. 9-10, 30-31: Artists Show, 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Aug. 5: Garden Artistry, talk & slide show, 
7:30 p.m. 

Craftsbury Chamber Players Concerts. 

(800) 639-3443. 

• July 6: Craftsbury Common, 7 p.m.; box 
supper 6 p.m. 

Crown Point Road Association Hikes. 

10:30 a.m. Bring lunch. 259-2460. 

• June 21: Meet at Cong. Church near north 
end of village on Route 7, Pittsford. 

• July 19: Meet at Mount Holly generał storę, 
Route 103. 

• Aug. 16: Meet at Belnap s Building Supply, 
Route 131, 1 mile south of Cavendish. 

Dorset Littlest Musie Festival. Barrows 
House Gazebo Lawn. 4-6 p.m. 867-4455. 

• June 15, 22, 29; July 6. 

Ethan Allen Homestead, Burlington. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. 865-4556. 

• July 19; Homestead Festival & Fiddlers' Re¬ 
union. 

Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium, St. 

Johnsbury. Museum, 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Planetarium, Sat.-Sun. 1:30 p.m. 
748-2372. 

• June 13: Annual Wildlife Close-up: Ver- 
mont s Owls, 7:30 p.m. 

• July 1-Aug. 31: Annual Children s Naturę 


Corner: Reptiles and Amphibians. 

• July 12-Aug. 24: Special summer exhibition 
with a naturę theme, Arnold Waters 
Memoriał Gallery. 

• July 16-23: Northeast Kingdom Naturę 
Walks. 

• Aug. 4-10: Annual Star Party. 

Forests and Parks Summer Series. After- 
noon & evening performances at State 
parks. 241-3655. 

Friends of the Vergennes Opera House. 

877-6737. 

• July 7: Grand opening and rededication 
with Gov. Howard Dean. Includes VSO 
performance. Cali for time. 

• July 19: Vergennes Variety Show, 8 p.m. 

• July 26: A Night of Storytelling with Mac 
Parker, 8 p.m. 

• Aug. 9: Magie Lantem Theater Company 
Show, 8 p.m. 

• Aug. 15-16: Patti Smith Dance Troupe, 8 
p.m. 

• Aug. 23: Vergennes Day Open House, all 
day. 

Green Mtn. Cultural Ctr., Joslyn Round 
Barn, Waitsfield. Cali for times. 496-7722. 

• June 6-July 25: Multi-Media Art Exhibit. 

• June 23-27: Painting Watercolors with Mel 
Stabin, workshop. 

• June 27: Banjo Dan and the Midnight 
Plowboys, bluegrass. 

• July 6: Mixed Company, a mixed capella 
group. 

• July 7-9: Landscape in Pastels with Marilyn 
Rusekas, workshop. 

• July 14-18: Primitive Rug Hooking with 
Judy Phillips, workshop. 

• July 20: Faculty Jazz Ensemble. 

• July 28-Sept. 7: 9th Annual Photography 
Exhibit. 

• Aug. 7: Pianists from Adamant School of 
Musie. 

• Aug. 17: Vermont Story Tellers. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily noon-5 
p.m., except Sun. and Mon. 253-8358. 

• June 21-23: Pastels in the Garden, work¬ 
shop. 

• June 21-Aug. 31: Artists of the Garden, ex- 
hibit. 

• June 27-29: Art in Bloom, a floral design 
competition. 

• July 12-Oct. 19: Exposed! Outdoor sculp- 
ture exhibit. 

• Aug. 6: Evening Musie at the Gazebo, 7 
p.m. 

Hildene, Manchester. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
362-1788. 

• June 8; July 13; Aug. 10, 24: Polo, 2 p.m. 

• June 14-15: Antiąue & Classic Car Show, 8 
a.m. 

• June 15: Garden Party, 5:30 p.m. Reserva- 
tions. 

• July 14: Washington County Band Concert, 
7 p.m. 

• July 27: Race for the Cure. 5K run or walk. 

• July 31-Aug. 3: Southern Vt. Craft Fair. 

• Aug. 11: Robert D. Thum Memoriał Con¬ 
cert, 7 p.m. 

Stephen Huneck Gallery, Woodstock. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.-4 
p.m. 457-3206. 

• July 12-Aug. 22: From a Dogs Point of 
View, art show. 
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Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum, Yer- 
gennes. Daily. Cali also for dates of 
courses and workshops. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
475-2022. 

• June 21: Vermont Day. Special 2 for 1 ad- 
mission. 

• July 5-6: Smali Boat Show. 

• Aug. 9-10: A Weekend in the 18th Century. 

• Aug. 23-24: Lakę Champlain: Through the 
Lens. 

Major Farm, 265 Patch Rd., Westminster 
West. 387-4473. 

• Aug. 7, 9, 14, 16, 21, 23, 28, 30: Vt. Shep- 
herd Cheese Cave tours. 10 a.m.-noon. 

Marlboro Musie Festival Concerts, Persons 
Auditorium, Marlboro College. 8:30 p.m.; 
Sundays 2:30 p.m. Beforejune 17 cali 
(215) 569-4690; afterjune 23 cali 254-2394. 

• July 19: Opening concert. 

• July 20, 26, 27; Aug. 2, 3, 9, 10, 15, 16: Var- 
ied chamber musie. 

• July 25: Special concert of chorał works by 
Brattleboro Musie Ctr. under direction of 
Blanche Moyse. 

• Aug. 17: Closing concert. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 649-2200. 

• June 28-Aug. 24: The Inventions of 
Leonardo da Vinci, exhibit. 

• July 24: The Cello Man, 7 p.m. Presented 
by Montshire and the Yellow Barn Musie 
Fest. 

• July 26: Looking Inside, computerized ex- 
hibit. See inside the human body through 
CT seans, x-rays, etc. 

No. DanviUe Lamplight Service & Hymn 
Sing. Old North Church. 748-9131. 

• June 29; Aug. 31: 7:30 p.m. 

• July 27: l65th Anniversary and Old Home 
Day, 6:30 p.m. 

Northern Forest Heritage Trek. 223-2328. 

• July 10: Paddle Lakę Champlain in 35-ft. 
war canoes. 

• July 11: Discover the Worcester Rangę, day 
hike. 767-3840. 

• July 12: Trail Building near Mount Mans¬ 
field. 244-7037. 

• July 12-13: Forest Celebration, Shelburne 
Farms. 985-8686. 

• July 13: Canoeing and Kayaking Work- 
shop. 

• July 15: Alternative Wood Connection Fo¬ 
rum. 

• July 19: Multi-Modal Trek. Sculling, moun- 
tain biking or hiking, canoeing or kayaking 
through the Northern Forest. (800) 729- 
7751. 

• July 20: Victory Bog Ecology Trip. 748- 
2372. 

• July 20: Paddle a section of the 700-mile 
Northern Forest Canoe Trail. 

• July 23: Slide show presentation with 
David Dobbs in St. Johnsbury. 

• July 24: Moose Bog Sunset Wildlife Walk. 
655-9611. 

Oldeastle Theatre Co., Bennington. Tues.- 
Sat. 8 p.m. Cali also for matinee times and 
dates. 447-0564. 

• June 19-July 5; Wonderful Tennessee. 

• July 11-26: And the World Goes Round. 

• Aug. l 16: Bedn x>m Fan e 

• Aug. 22-30: K2. 

Peel Gallery, Danby. 5 p.m. 293-5230. 


SteuiaHtóB 

Sftops 

We are closer to you especially 
in Vermont! 

Arlington - Bennington - Fair Haven - Poultney 
Pownal - Rutland - West Rutland 

...Closer to you for all your yacation needs! 
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Open 7 days a week, 

Food to go and cones for all your snacking needs, 
Dairy products, Friendly service, Banking terminals, 

Self-service gas 
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Reproduction 18th &. 19th C. Vermont homes built on your site 
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YERMONT YERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 

(802) 456-7020 write or cali for portfolio 

1-800-639-1796 of designs - $20.00 


RD 1, EAST CALAIS, 
YERMONT 05650 
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Does your address change seasonally? 



YES! Wermont Life can send your 
subscription to seasonal addresses, 
but, PLEASE NOTĘ : We must 
receive your instructions by 
April lst to affect the Summer issue 
July lst to afTect the Autumn issue 
October lst to afTect the Winter issue 
January lst to afTect the Spring issue 

Please include BOTH your current and 
new address and tell us which issues go to each . 

Yermonł Life, 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
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SUMMER EYENTS 


• June 5: Lecture & demonstration by Jerry 
Geier on terra cotta sculptures. 

• June 12: Lecture & demonstration by Oscar 
Durand, oil painter. 

• June 19: Lecture & demonstration by Aya 
Itagaki on traditional & contemporary 
Japanese calligraphy & brush painting. 

Rokeby Museum, Ferrisburgh. 877-3406. 

• June 15: Father’s Day Hike, 2 p.m. 

• July 19: Wool Fest., 10 a.m. 

• Aug. 17: Pie & Ice Cream Social, 1 p.m. 

St. Johnsbury Athenaeum. Readings in the 

Gallery. 7:30 p.m. 748-8291. 

• July 9: Flayden Carruth. 

• July 23: Ruth Stone. 

• Aug. 6: Galway Kinnell. 

• Aug. 20: Donald Hall. 

Shelburne Farms. 985-8686. 

• July 26: Draft Horse Field Day, 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. 

Shelburne Museum. 985-3346. 

• June 6-8: Vintage Auto Exhibition. 

• June 28: Antiąues Show, 10 a.m. 

• July 22-27: Big Apple Circus. 

• Aug. 15-17: Craft Fair, 10 a.m. 

The Sheldon Museum, Middlebury. 388- 
2117. 

• June 3: The Addison County Railroad, slide 
talk, 7:30 p.m. 

• Thru June 30: The Architecture Around Us, 
exhibit. Also, Railroading on the Rutland, 
exhibit in the Judd-Harris House. 

• July 2: Vermont Symphony Pops Concert, 
Middlebury College Stadium, 7:30 p.m. 

• July 7-Sept. 19: From Bolt to Bodice: Cloth- 
ing Addison County Women, 1850-1920, 
exhibit. 

• July 12: Traditional Crafts Day, 10 a.m. 

Southern Vt. Art Center, Manchester. 362- 
1405. 

• June 23: Beyond the Horizon, flower 
show, 1-5 p.m. 

• July 5-29: Members’ Exhibition. 

• July 17-Aug. 28: Manchester Musie Festival 
Concerts, Thursdays 8 p.m. 

• Aug. 16: Auction of Fine and Decorative 
Arts, 11 a.m. Preview Aug. 2-15, 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. 

Stowe Theatre Guild. 253-3961. 

• June 28: Moonlight in Vermont, 7 p.m. 

• July 2-5, 9-12, 16-19: The Sound of Musie, 8 
p.m. 

• July 23-26, 30-Aug. 2: Christy and the Play- 
boys , 8 p.m. 

• Aug. 6-9, 13-16: Once Upon a Mattress, 8 
p.m. 

• Aug. 20-23, 27-30: Little Shop of Horrors , 8 
p.m. 

Stowe Town Hall Theatre. 253-7321. 

• June 28: lOth Anniversary Opening Night 
Gala, 7-11 p.m. 

John Thade’s Broadway All-Time Fa- 
vorites. Concerts. 7:30 p.m. (800) 559- 
7070. 

• Aug. 16: lst Cong. Church, Springfield. 

• Aug. 30: No. Univ. Chapel Society, Wood- 
stock. 

Unadilla Theatre, E. Calais. 8 p.m. 456- 
8969. 

• June 25-29; July 2-6: MacBeth. 

• July 9-13, 16-20: Arcadia. 

• July 23-27, 30-Aug. 3: Leamed Ladies. 

• Aug. 6-10, 13-17: Cherry> Orchard. 


• Aug. 20-24, 27-Sept. 1: Plum Ridiculous. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra Concerts. 

864-5741. 

• June 27-July 19: Summer Festival. 

Vermont Theatre Festival. Festival Theatre 

Tent, Montpelier. 8 p.m. 456-8969- 

• July 1-6, 9-13: Guys and Dolls. 

• July 16-20, 23-27: Iolanthe. 

• July 30-Aug. 3; Aug. 6-10: Kiss me, Kate. 

• Aug. 13-17, 20-24: Oh, Coward. 
Warebrook Contemporary Musie Festival, 

Irasburg. 754-6631. 

• July 11: Reception & art exhibit, 6 p.m.; 
concert 8 p.m., Irasburg Town Hall. 

• July 12: Song recital, The Gateway, New¬ 
port, 10:30 a.m. Guest composer lecture & 
concert, Goodrich Memoriał Library, New¬ 
port, 12 p.m. Concert, North Country 
Union H.S., Newport, 8 p.m. 

• July 13: Concert, Haskell Opera House, 
Derby Linę, 2 p.m. 

Weston Playhouse. Cali for times. 824-8167. 

• June 26-July 6: Godspell. 

• July 10-20: Picasso at the Lapin Agile. 

• July 24-Aug. 10: Guys & Dolls. 

• Aug. 14-24: Sweeney Todd. 

• Aug. 28-Sept. 6: The Heiress. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Mont¬ 
pelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. 828-8743. 

• Thru June 30: The Weavers Guild in Main 
Gallery, Hmong Tapestries in South 
Gallery. 

• Thru July 30: WPA works from the perma- 
nent collection in Wood Gallery. 

• July 1-30: Master of Fine Art Selections. 

• Aug. 1-10: MFA student work. 

• Aug. 20-Dec. 20: Wood Centennial Exhibi- 
tion. 


Fciirs & 

Field I>cłus 

Addison County Farm & Home Field 

Days, New Haven. Aug. 5-9. 545-2557. 
Bondville Fair, Winhall. Aug. 22-24. 297- 
1882. 

Caledonia County Fair, Lyndonville. Aug. 
6-10. 626-5538. 

Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Jct. Aug. 23- 
Sept. 1. 878-5545. 

Connecticut Valley Fair, Bradford. July 17- 
20 . 222 - 9216 . 

Danville Fair. Aug. 2. 684-3376. 

Lamoille County Field Days, Johnson. July 
25-27. 635-7113. 

Norwich Fair. July 11-13. 649-1149- 
Orleans County Fair, Barton. Aug. 13-17. 
525-3555. 

Thetford Hill Fair. On the common. July 
26, 1:30-4:30 p.m. Rain datę: July 27. 785- 
4178. 

Vt. Agricultural Museum Field Days, Ran- 
dolph. July 5-6. 728-5274. 

Vermont State Fair, Rutland. Aug. 29-Sept. 
6. 775-5200. 

Windsor County Agricultural Fair. Bar- 
low’s Field, Springfield. July 26-27. 886- 
8470. 



Green Mountain 

TRADER 


To advertise write: Vermom Life Classifieds, 
PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262 
Closing Dates: Autumn Issue: June 15. 
Winter Issue: Sept. 15. 


Adventure/Outdoor 


FLY FISHING INSTRUCTIONS on the Bat- 
tenkill River. $25.00 per hour. Food & lodging or 
camping on the river also available. Cali 1-800- 
676-8768. 

WALK THE ROAD LESS TRAVELED... Ver- 
mont’s Valley of the Mad River. Duxbury, More- 
town, Waitsfield, Fayston and Warren. Lodging 
information and free trail map. 1-888-HIKE766. 

APPROACH ADVENTURE TRAVEL, THE 
BEST IN NEW ENGLAND. Outdoor reereation 
and guided adventures. Plan all aspects of your 
New England adventures with us. Or order our 
catalog of guides. Cali 1-888-APPROACH. 


Auctions 

SATURDAY, JUNE 21, HYDE PARK VIL- 
LAGE, VERMONT. Community Attic Auction 
& Lawn Sales. Chicken BBQall afternoon. Sec- 
ond Congregational Church, Main Street. (802) 
888-3636. 


Books 

FINE BOOKS & OLD PRINTS bought/sold. 
Lyrical Ballad Bookstore, Antiquarian Booksellers 
sińce 1971. 7 Phila St., Saratoga Springs, NY 
12866. (518) 584-8779. 

FINE USED, OUT-OF-PRINT, & Antiquarian 
Books; many subjects bought & sold. Free book 
searches. Great books in a beautiful setting. Over 
Andover Used Books, Andover, VT. (802) 875- 
4348. 


Fine Arts 


PAVILION COURT STUDIO 



WATERCOLORS 

byJaneAnn Brooks 

HOMES • GARDENS 
• INTERIORS 

•color brochurc availablc • S2 
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802-875-2662 
RR1, Box 254, Chester. VT 05143 


Internet 


When You Think Vermont... 
www.linkvermont.com 
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Lakę St. Catherine Region 

POULTNEY AREA CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, P. O. Box 151, Poultney, VT 05764. 
802-287-2010. 

LAKĘ ST. CATHERINE INN. Lakeside lodging 
& dining. Free boats. Families welcome. P.O. Box 
129, Poultney, VT 05764. 800-626-LSCI or 802- 
287-9347. 

PANORAMA MOTEL. Spacious rooms—scenie 
views. Minutes from Lakę St. Catherine. Hampton, 
NY. 518-282-9648 or 800-423-9648. 

TOWER HALL B&B. Century Old Victorian. In 
quiet college village. Poultney, VT. 802-287-4004 
or 800-894-4004. 

PICTURE WINDOWANTIQUES. 61 Main 
Street, Poultney. Vintage clothing, watches, quilts, 
furniture. 802-287-2050. 

SANKANAC ANTIQUES. 8 Granville St., Poult¬ 
ney. Tom Snyder 802-287-4030. 

POULTNEY BOOK EXCHANGE. 63 Main St., 
Poultney, VT. Used books at excellent prices! 

VERMONT FARMERS MARKET. Hand-crafted 
items, vegetables, mapie syrup, jams. Downtown 
Poultney, Thursdays 9-2, June 26-mid September. 
Downtown Rutland, Tuesdays & Saturdays 9-3 
mid May-October. 

LAKĘ ST. CATHERINE COUNTRY CLUB. 

Play one ofVermont’s newest 18 hole layouts. 

6311 yards of golfing enjoyment in the “Lakes Re¬ 
gion” and “Siatę Valley” of Vermont. Greens fees 
$ 18-525; carts $15-525. Pro available for lessons. 
Pro shop, snack shop, lounge. Outings scheduled. 
(802) 287-9341. 

THE ORIGINAL VERMONT STORĘ. A 
unique Country storę. 58 Main St., Poultney, VT. 
802-287-9111 or 800-537-8388. 

POULTNEY PERK. Coffeehouse/Cafe, 61 Main 
Street. Gourmet coffees, Cappiccino/Espresso/ 
Latte, bagels, muffins, NY style dęli sandwiches, 
light farę, vegetarian specials and much morę. Cali 

802-287-4155. 

CARDONA’S. East Poultney General Storę. Ital- 
ian specialty items. Italian sausage. Rt. 140, East 
Poultney, 802-287-4042. 

CAMP, BOYS AND GIRLS 5-14. Water sports, 
crafts, games, fun. Horseback riding. 3 to 1 Staff ra¬ 
do. Camp Catherine Capers. 802-645-0216. 

SPECIAL EVENTS IN WELLS, July 26, Variety 
Day Fair; August 16, Chicken Barbecue; October 
4, Harvest Dinner; Wells Methodist Church. 802- 
325-3038. 


Lodging 

THE CHRISTMAS TREE AT SUGARBUSH. 
Beautiful condominiums, cozy inn rooms, pool, 
tennis. Reasonable. (800) 535-5622. 


Mail Order Gifis 

REAL SPIDER WEBS mounted on pine plaques. 
Unique, decorative. Retail shop and mail order. 
Brochurc: Knights Spider Web Farm, P.O. Box 
420, Williamstown, VT 05679-0420. 802-433- 
5568. 

FREE PHOTO NOTECARDS of beautiful Ver- 
mont scenes! Send 51 (for S&H) to: Naturescapes, 
86 Mapie Drive, Huntington, VT 05462. FREE 
brochure included! 


Maps 

TOPOGRAPHIC USGS MAPS on CD-ROM. 
View, annotate, measure distances, print, enter 
waypoints from your GPS. Ali New England 
States. California & Wisconsin. Ali States available 
soon. Contact: Earthvisions at 1-800-627-7236 or 
[www.earthvisions.com] . 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Castiglione, Box 40 VT, Warren, Mich. 
48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, State news, and morę. $44/year. 
Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1110, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


VERMONT PROPERTIES FOR SALE BY 
OWNER. Classic Home, Parcels 5 to 450 acres, 
and morę... Ali near Woodstock, VT Law School, 
Dartmouth. Tel: (802) 763-7716, Fax: (802) 763- 
2625. E-mail: yisroel@sover.net 
http//www. sover.net/ -yisroel 

60 ACRES ROAD’S END c. 1820 authentic cape 
5 bedrooms, 3 baths, main room, views, private, 
barn. Granger Real Estate, Newfane. 802-365- 
7600. [www.sover.net/-yes/index.htm]. 

OUTSTANDING WATERFRONT HOME on 
Lakę Champlain, 4 BR, 3-1/2 bath, 3 yrs. old, 10 
acres. $385,000. (802) 758-2464 for brochure. 
FSBO. 

LAKĘ FAIRLEE PROPERTY BY OWNER. 
Spectacular lakę & hill views from sun-filled con- 
temporary with fieldstone fireplace on 2.57+/- 
acres. Over 350’ direct frontage on desirable Lakę 
Fairlee. Ideał swimming, fishing, boating. Tali 
pines, ferns, three guest cottages, many possibili- 
ties. Convenient to Hanover &C Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege. $380,000. (508) 462-3722. 

BROOKS H. BARRON R.E. 1997 marks my 
30th year of ofFering country property statewide. 
Please cali (802) 767-3398 and Fil help you. 

KIMBALL MARTIN Real Estate. Manchester 
Center, Vermont. 802-362-2700. 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. 18 Elm St., Woodstock, VT 
05091.(802) 457-3700. 


Retirement Community 

INDEPENDENT-LIVING IN VERMONT. 1 
& 2 bedroom condominium apartments from the 
mid-$40s. One mile from Shelburne Museum; 
lovely surroundings; activities; amenities; services. 
Cali or write: The Terraces Retirement Commu¬ 
nity, Shelburne, VT 05482, (800) 985-2472. 


Vacation Rentals 

WOODSTOCK LOG CABIN apartment nestled 
in the mountains of this charming, historie town. 


9 miles to Killington. One mile off Route 4. One 
bedroom, fully furnished, woodstove, den with fu- 
ton couch leads to rear deck. As Iow as $75 per 
night for 2 people. (802) 672-3768. 

LOOKOUT FARM, WOODSTOCK, VT. Spec¬ 
tacular views from your own private mountaintop 
home in the Green Mountains. Fully and luxuri- 
ously furnished with 4 bedrooms, 3 baths, sun- 
room, loft, 3 fireplaces, all appliances and 400 
acres of meadows, woods and paths, swimming 
and hot tub. 802-425-3515. 

COMPLETELY RESTORED 1779 Colonial 
with five bedrooms, 3 1/2 bathrooms, large mod¬ 
ern kitchen. Nicely appointed, located on smali se- 
cluded farm. $1000/wk. Redemption Farm, c/o 
Nanette Gilmour, Middletown Springs, Vermont 
05757. (802) 235-2357. 

FREE BOOKLET with hundreds of Vermont va- 
cation rental ads. 802-229-2433. Or visit Web 
site: [http://www.vermontproperty.com]. 

A SPECIAL WAY OF LIFE. Experience Northern 
Hospitality this Summer. Furnished 2 BR guest 
home on a working farm. Extraordinary views, 
horseback riding, naturę walks, and hay rides. 
Nearby lakes and golfing. Walk to Old Stone 
House Museum, Brownington Historie District 
and Prospect Hill Observatory. $350/weekly; 

$ 175/weekend. The Perry Farm, (802) 754-2396. 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACA- 
TIONS. Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. 
Working farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking & 
snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, please. 
Reasonable rates. R.D. Box 99, West Danville, VT 
05873. 802-563-2025. 

SWEET SUGARBUSH SUMMER. Sophisti- 
cated, comfortably rustic house. Breathtaking 
views, superior kitchen, Jacuzzi, swimming pond. 
Perfect summer getaway. June-October. 802-496- 
3865. 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE. 
State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo listings 
of OWNERS HOMES. 2nd guide covers 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. Cali 
1-800-628-0558 or see rentals in color at 
[http://cyberrentals.com] . 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS— Vacation 
homes/condos nestled in and around the charming 
village of Stowe. Cali 800-639-1990. 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 
for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Re- 
alty, P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. (802) 
253-4623. 


Sewices 


ABSOLUTE PEST CONTROL 

Specializing in least toxic control of: 

• Cluster Flies 

• Carpenter Ants 

• Fleas & Rodents 

Residential and Vacation Homes 
467-1009 State Certified & Fully Insured 7 Days 
In Vermont Cali Toll Free: 1-800-549-1009 



Stoves 


AGA Cookers 


/Ml east iron construction for better 
tasting food.Two sizes.Ten porcekun 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16 page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers* RD3 Box 180-3076 
Montpelier. VT 05602 *802-223-3620 
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cialisfs in łhe area. Because we're Buyers 
Brokers, all łhis work will be done jusf for you, 
while all our cosfs will be covered in exisłing 
commissions. 

You know, we love hisłoric homes as much as 

a We live in fhem so we know whał ił łakes 
ring your home ło life. Plus, as real esłałe 
and preservałion experłs we know łhe riahł 
way ło go abouł ił ał łhe righł price ona wiłh 
everyłhinq you re looking łor. logełher, well 
łind łhał keeper, and your dream will łinally 
come łrue. 

Give eiłher Dianę Langevin or Bene Molloy a 
cali łoday ał (802) 362-0618. 


Dreaming oł a new life, ana łhe hisłoric 
home ło go wiłh ił ? Ihen Hisłoric Properłies & 
tsłałes Of Vermonł is for you. We can help you 
łind łhe perfecf Vermonf hisłoric home (you 
know, łhe one in your dreams). Whenever possi- 
ble, well provide you wiłh a complełe hisłory 
of łhe home - łhe people who lived in ił, 
breałhed in ił, and married in ił, as well as old 
phofoaraphs oł łhe house. 

Ana our work doesnl end łhere. Our rangę 
oł services indude ałłending ło all łhe dełails 
essenłial in making your purchase as easy as 
possible. Weil invesfigafe everyfhing łrom local 
regulałory inłormałion ło financial opłions ło 
local arłisans ło renovałion and resłorałion spe- 
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MANCHESTER 

COUNTRY 

CLUB— 

LOG HOME 


This 4,000 sq. ft. 
log home has it 
all—surrounded by the MCC, bordering the Battenkill, 
privacy and great view. Big family room with fireplace, 
super kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 31/2 baths, 90' sundeck, 
garage with room for studio or office. Live here and play 
here; it's a perfect spot. EXCLUSIVE $325,000. 



DORSET MARSH 
WILDLIFE 
PRESERVE 

Ducks, geese, 
herons, canoeing, 
fishing, all right at 
the end of the back 
yard. This 3,150+ 
sq. ft. contemporary cape offers a wonderful open floor 
plan, lovely views, and a great location between Dorset 
and Manchester. 3 bedrooms, 3 baths, open sundeck, 
heated pool and morę. EXCLUSIVE $395,000. 



Kimball 
Martin, eswe 

Manchester Center, Vermont 

802-362-2700 


m 

REALTOR® 
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VERMONT and 
SUGARBUSH 

Enjoyment every season of the year 


South Village Condominium Home. 

Adjacent to the Green Mountain 
National Forest and famous Sugarbush 
ski trails. Only minutes to a Robert Trent 
Jones Sr. golf course. Enjoy this spacious 
four bedroom furnished condominium 
throughout the year. 

Offered at $160,000. 


Valley Inn. Highly visible 20- 
room inn which has been 
under the same ownership 
for over 25 years. Located 
in a high traffic tourist area. 
Offered at $675,000. 


Please cali for detailed information. 
Sugarbush... 

Where leaving is never easy. 

Additional Opportunities 

ONE BEDROOM Condominium close to 
ski area, restful quiet setting throughout 
the year. Offered furnished at $55,500. 

TWO BEDROOM Condominium located 
at Mt. Ellen. Swimming pool and tennis 


court just outside the door, walk to ski 
slopes. Offered furnished at $80,000. 

THREE BEDROOM Condominium with 
outstanding views, and located in 
Sugarbush Village. Offered at $99,500. 

BUSINESS. We currently are offering a 
10-bedroom residence which can be 
re-established as an inn or is ideał for a 
ski/bike Club. Offered at $390,000. 


For information on Sugarbush properłies, brochure 
or statewide business opportunities contact: 

Ron Zschaler, Broker 


SUGARBUSH INVESTMENT PROPERTIES 
SUGARBUSH VILLAGE 
WARREN, VT 05674 
(800) 521-4550 
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Nortii Pomfret, 

Vermont 

Built in 1779 by Sam’1 
Snów, the house (8 rooms, 

3+ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms) 
features lovely old fire- 
places, wide board floors, 
original stencilling and a 
mellow aged feeling of a 
time gone by. Private, yet accessible, the 16+/- aeres are a mixture of 
fields and woods. An attractive smali swimming pool, 2 box stall barn, 
workshop, studio and garage located in carriage house complete this 
exceptional property. $410,000. 

Georgina WlLLIAMSON, INC. 

REALTOR® 

23 Elm Street, Woodstock, VT 05091 802-457-2000 

E-mail: gwrl trvt@sover.net 

Local representative łor Sotheby’s International Realty and exclusive area member oł THE ESTATES CLUB 
Circle Reader Service Number 210 
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RE/MAX Real Estate Services 


19 West Street i -888-977-9777 ext.202 

Rutland, Vermont frank@remaxvermont.com 
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Vermont Beef Farm 

1650 aeres. 4195 sq. ft. con¬ 
temporary home with pan¬ 
oramie mountain views. 2- 
family tenant house, 10 
barns, 600 head cattle, fuli 
linę of machinery including 5 
tractors. 20 minutes from Mid- 
dlebury College. $1,450,000 
Frank Punderson. 
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Goshen, Vermont 

C ome tour an 1830 Cape on 88 acres of prime terrain that 
combines the best ofbygone days with the comforts and 
amenities of modern times. This beautifully restored home- 
stead displays abundant charm with four bedrooms (MBR suitę on 
lst floor), 2 1/2 baths, a coolds kitchen and a gracious family 
room—flooded with light. Formerly an antique barn, the living 
room features a huge fieldstone fireplace. Other highlights include: 
cathedral ceilings, hewn beams, wide board floors, a formal dining 
room and generous closet and storage space. Outdoors, enjoy big 
westerly views, a most decorative and functional pond plus pleasant 
guest or caretaker ąuarters above the three-car garage. Ali but 
surrounded by the U.S. Forest Service, with ready access to The 
Blueberry Hill Inn and Cross Country Center, Middlebury College, 
its Bread Loaf Campus and downhill ski area are all nearby. 

Clearly, this is Yermont country living at its best. $439,300. 


Brooks h. BARRON 
REAL ESTATĘ 


RD#1, Box 26A, North Hollow, 
Rochester, Vermont 03767-9003 
(802) 767-3398 - FAX: (802) 767-4669 

E-mail: barronre@together.net 


Finest land in Dorset. Incredible views from Upper Hol- 
low Road. Ninę 14-acre to 19-acre approved, protected 
parcels. Private road, underground Utilities in place. 
Exclusively listed. $430,00b-$575,000. 

DORSET VILLAGE PROPERTIES 

Dorset, Yermont 05251 Phone: 802-867-5300 


SportsmaiYs paradise/gentlemarfs farm in Mettowee Val- 
ley north of Dorset, Vt. 72 acres w/6,000' of trout stream 
& pond, meadows, woods, privacy, big renovated house, 
apt., barn. Rare find. Exclusive. $750,000. 
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LAKĘ ELMORE: Charming 
year ’round house, built 
1994. Open floor plan. Luxu- 
rious Fireplaced master bed- 
room. Lots of deck and dock. 
2 car garage with attached 
workshop. Many amenities. 
$249,000. 



COLLINS POND: 2 acre parcel with 600’ frontage on this 
lovely mountain water body. Resident loon calling to you! 
Diminutive rustic cabin. $49,000. 


Mountain Road PALL SPFRACOMPANY Ph.(802)253-9771 
Stowe, VT 05672 ' REALTORS 
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Discover YermonCs Best 



SERENDIPITY ON THE SHORES 
OF LITTLE HOSMER. Charming 
home offers master bedroom with hot 
tub, three additional bedrooms, and 
three baths, sunny kitchen/dining/family 
room, formal dining, living room with 
Rumford fireplace. Studio above the 
two-car garage. Situated on 12 acres with 247 feet of frontage on Little Hosmer Pond. 
Near Craftsbury Academy and Craftsbury Sports Center. $239,500. 


UNIQUE 


w 


REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

P.O. Boxl58 
Greensboro, VT 05841 
802-533-7077 

email: wa@plainfield.bypass.com 



TheWoodstock 
Corporation VI/ 



CONTEMPORARY CAPE 
(End View) custom built by 
owner in 1985, contains 
three bedrooms, one and a 
half baths, mudroom, 
kitchen, dining room, living 
room, study, solarium and 
fuli basement. The garage 
apartment could be an office 
or studio if desired. Offered 
with 11.5+/- acres with roar- 
ing brook, six miles north of 
Woodstock in Barnard, 8300,000. 

FOUR UNIT APARTMENT 

IIOUSE in excellent Woodstock 
Village location with 4,250+/- sq. 
ft. total living area. Largest unit 
contains four bedrooms with 3 1/2 
baths and each unit has a fire¬ 
place. Detached 18’ x 20’ storage 
barn and plenty of parking space, 
a rare opportunity, 8335,000. 

STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
AUTOMOBILE REPAIR 
GARAGE with attached apart¬ 
ment, near Billings Farm Museum 
and the National Historie Park 
property. Ideał location for a 
tourist oriented business, or con- 
tinued use as is, 8175,000. 


WOODSTOCK WEST TOWN- 
HOUSE - END UNIT in a group of 
24 units with 15 common acres, 
two miles west of the village en- 
route to Killington. Immaculate 
condition with three living levels 
and priced to sell at Sil7,000. 

WOODSTOCK SALTBOX with 
open floor plan including 
kitehen/living/dining room with 
vaulted ceiling & woodstove, bed- 
room, bath and deck, plus two 
smali rooms on lower level & a 
wood storage shed, all on 5+ acres, 
895,000. 

LAND TRACTS in various shapes 
and sizes. Cali with your require- 
ments. 


MARILYN L. SPAULDING, PRINCIPAL BROKER 
18 Elm Street • Woodstock, Yermont 05091 
(802) 457-3700 • Fax (802) 457-3715 
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Map courtesy of Resort Maps North, Inc. 
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invite you to explore a truły charming community. 
Y/Y Shelburne is the quintessential Vermont town, rich in 
Z / history, featuring specialty Stores and antique shops, a 
lovely town green, and several of our state's most memorable 
attractions, including the renowned Shelburne Museum. 


Shelbu rne embraces the new Vermontyet 
retains the best ot our traditions and his¬ 
tory. Conveniently located on U.S. Route 
7, it is only 7 miles south of Burlington. 
Shelburne possesses all the charm for 
which our State is famous. 

Stroił through charming Shelburne Vil- 
lage and visit a real old-fashioned country 
storę. Across from the country storę are 
antique, clothing and craft shops. Local 
eateries can pack you a delectable pienie 
lunch as you embark on an excursion to 
nearby attractions — all within a few 
miles of the village. 

Step back in time and discover our rich 
New England her- 
itage at Shel 

burne Museum — celebrating its 50th birthday in 
1997 with fun family activities all season long. In- 
side you will find 37 exhibition buildings nestled 
on 45 beautifully landscaped acres, home to morę 
than 80,000 artifacts of everyday life and collec- 
tions of folk, fine, and decorative arts. As part of 
the Museums birthday celebration, visitors are 
invited to discover the collections in a special self- 
guided exhibition, Fociui on the Fiftieth: HighLightd 
and Hidden Freaoureo of the Shelburne ALuoeum, a trib- 
ute to the collecting passion of Shelburne Mu¬ 
seum s founder, Electra Havermeyer Webb (photo, 
right), and the evolution of the Museum sińce her 
death in 1960. 





Complementing Shelburne Museums birthday celebration 

is Vermont Life s traveling exhibit, Seajono of Change: 50 Yearj with Vermont Life. 

This pictorial retrospec- 
tive of the last half-cen- 
tury in the Green 
Mountains is drawn 
from the pages and cov- 
ers of VermontLife. 

Look for Seaoonj 
of Change in the 
Museum s historie 
Round Barn from 
June through early 
October. 



Discover 

Shelburne 

Dining 

Ben & Jerry’s Ice Cream 

Fun, convenient drive-up window. 

802-985-8823 

Harrington's of Vermont 

Smoked meats & fine foods. 
802-985-2000 

Shelburne Restaurant Bakę Shop 

Breakfast, lunch and dinner. 
802-985-2830 

Shopping 

Crafts in Common 

Handcrafters showcase. 
802-985-1482 

In the Vernacular 

Eclectic imports. 

802-985-9186 

Furchgott & r Sourdiffe Gallery 

Fine contemporary Vermont art. 
802-985-3848 

Shelburne Child rens Shop 

Distinctive children's clothing, 
infant-preteen. 802-985-2672 

The Shelburne Country Storę 

On the village green. 

802-985-3657 

Accommodations 

The Country Side Motel 

AAA, conveniently located. 
802-985-2839 

Heart of the Village Inn 

Ninę elegant rooms with 
private baths. 802-985-2800 

Shelburne Inn~Motel 

Special Shelburne Museum 
tour packages. 802-985-3305 

The Inn at Shelburne Farms 

l urn-of-the-century elegance in 
spectacular setting. 802-985-8498 

Attractions 

National Museum of the 
Morgan Morse 

802-985-8665 

Shelburne Museum 

80,000 artifacts, 37 buildings, 

45 acres. 802-985-3346 

Shelburne Farms 

Walking trails, childrens farmyard, 
guided tours. 802-985-8686 
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Roadside Attraction. 

REDEFINED. 


./Anywhere you drive in Vermont, there is something beautiful to see. 

Take a road less traveled, and the quiet beauty of woods, wildflowers, and waterfalls will surround you. 
Hit the highway, and our looming mountains and shimmering lakes will keep you company along the way. 

Yes, Vermont is home to roadside attractions of an entirely different variety. There are farmstands 
overflowing with fresh produce, as well as historie sites that invite you to take a step back in time. 

And there isn't a billboard anywhere. 

So, cali us. Because your car can take you to lots of places this summer. 

But our roads will take you to places you'11 never want to leave. 

1-800-VERMONT, ext. 6 i6b 

Vermont Department of Tourism & Marketing, Dept. 6i6b, 134 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 

http: // www.travel-vermont.com 

YERMONT 


it will change the way 
you look at things 
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